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Eyes  have  it 


Catholics  face  massive  payout 

Abuse  claims 
shake  church 


Madeleine  Banting 
Religious  Affairs  Editor 


THE  Catholic 

Church,  already 
demoralised  by  a 
series  of  scandals, 
could  be  forced  to 
pay  out  millions 
of  pounds  to  settle  more  than 
250  demands  for  compensa- 
tion from  people  who  claim  to 
have  suffered  child  abuse. 

New  claims  are  being  filed 
every  day.  The  majority  of  the 
cases  — more  than  340  — in- 
volve four  children's  homes 
run  by  two  orders  of  nans  in 
Scotland  where  a “sadistic 
regime1'  going  back  to  the 
1950s  consisted  of  constant  al- 
leged beating  and  humiliatioiL 
Further  compensation 
rjahm  are  being  pursued  in 
Durham,  Birmingham  and  Bel- 
fast by  the  victims  cf  convicted 
paedophile  priests  where  dio- 
ceses are  denying  liability. 

The  credibility  of  the  celi- 
bate priesthood  has  been 
dented  in  recent  years.  Con- 
victions for  child  sex  abuse 
and  cases  Of  priests  fathering 
illegitimate  children  — most 
famously  in  the  case  of  Roddy 
Wright  the  Bishop  of  Argyle 
and  the  Isles,  who  ran  off 
with  a divorcee  a year  ago  — 
have  shattered  the  traditional 
Catholic  deference  towards 
the  male  hierarchy. 

The  Catholic  Church  de- 
cided to  fight  compensation 
claims  and  rejected  setting  np 
a fund  to  settle  the  claims 
when  it  considered  the  issue 
four  years  ago.  Nicholas 
Coote,  assistant  general  secre- 
tary to  the  Conference  of 
Bishops  in  England  and 
Wales,  said  the  church  had  no 
idea  what  costs  it  might  face 
in  the  next  few  years. 

"We’re  not  sitting  around 
on  our  hands,  thinking 
£20,000  might  cover  this.  We 


Tony  Blair  and  Jacques  Chirac  during  a press  conference  yesterday  after  the  annnal  Anglo-French  summit  where 
France  backed  Britain’s  stand  on  the  single  currency  Pay  deal  ends  truck  strike,  page  2 photograph;  ianwauxe 


just  don’t  know  what  to  ex- 
pect," he  said.  But  he  in- 
sisted: “Money  doesn’t  put 
tilings  right  We  decided  not 
to  set  up  a compensation 
fond.  It  would  send  out  the 
wrong  message  altogether.  It 
would  be  like,  ‘solicitors, 
apply  here’.  It  would  be  offer- 
ing an  open  invitation  for 
every  marauding  solicitor." 

The  growing  number  of 
cases  will  come  as  a shock  to 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  due  to  gather 
in  Calney,  Hertfordshire,  next 
week  for  one  of  their  twice 
yearly  conferences:  the  issue 
is  not  on  (he  agenda,  accord- 
ing to  a spokesman. 

hi  America,  the  Catholic 
Church  is  believed  to  have 
paid  out  $650  million  (£420m) 
in  settling  compensation 
claims  and  may  have  to  pay 
out  up  to  another  $500m 
(£32Sm).  Dioceses  and  reli- 
gious orders  in  the  US,  Can- 
ada and  Australia  have  been 
brought  to  the  . point  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  forced  to  sell  prop- 
erty to  meet  the  legal  bills. 

Cameron  Fyfe,  a Glasgow 
solicitor,  is  representing 
more  than  210  cases  against 


the  Poor  Sisters  of  Nazareth 
House,  who  ran  homes  in 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  and 
against  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  who 
ran  Smylum  Park  and  Bell- 
view  — none  is  currently  run 
as  a children's  home.  A crim- 
inal investigation  is  under 
way  into  allegations  of  brutal- 
ity by  nuns  at  Nazareth 
House  in  Aberdeen. 

Mr  Fyfe  is  getting  new 
cases  virtually  every  day 
following  reports  of  maltreat- 
ment at  the  homes. 

"A  settlement  could  run 
into  millions  of  pounds.”  he 
said.  "A  pattern  runs  through 
all  these  homes  of  physical 
abuse  and  humiliation.  The 
children  were  beaten  with 
sticks  and  broom  handles. 
Punishments  were  torture: 
children  were  plunged  in  boil- 
ing water.  They  were  forced 
to  eat  Inedible  food  and  when 
they  vomited  It  back  up,  had 
to  eat  the  vomit. 

“The  regime  was  what  1 
would  call  sadistic.  Some  cli- 
ents have  been  deeply  trau- 
matised for  30-40  years  and 
their  careers  and  family  life 
have  been  ruined.  In  some 


‘My  sister  has  been  married  for 
30  years  and  she  has  never  talked 
to  her  husband  about  it. 
Sometimes  he  would  come  back 
after  a night  shift  and  she  would 
be  curled  up  in  bed,  sobbing. 

He  didn’t  understand  why  until 
we  started  talking’ 

Betty  Tfiomas  on  the  experiences  of  her  family 
in  a Catholic  children’s  home  in  Glasgow 


cases,  around  £100,000  would 
be  necessary  to  compensate 
for  wage  loss.  Every  one  of 
them  has  suffered.” 

Mr  Fyfe  is  confident  that  he 
will  be  able  to  prove  that  the 
two  orders  of  nuns  are  liable 
for  the  actions  of  their  em- 
ployees because  they  were 
negligent:  either  they  should 
have  known  how  the  homes 
were  being  run,  or  they  did 
and  turned  a blind  eye. 

A case  in  Ireland  is  seen  as 
an  indication  of  bow  Mr 
Fyfe’s  cases  might  develop: 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  had  to 
pay  £20.000  last  month  in  an 
out-of-court  settlement  to  the 
parents  of  a baby  girl  who 
died  42  years  ago  supposedly 
from  dysentery  but  had  unex- 
plained burns  on  her  legs. 

In  the  case  of  convicted  pae- 
dophiles, the  Catholic  Church 
argues  that  it  cannot  be  held 
liable  for  all  the  actions  of  its 
employees.  Hexham  and  New- 
castle. the  diocese  of  Fr 
Adrian  McLeish,  who  was 
convicted  of  child  sex  abuse 
last  year,  has  denied  liability, 
says  the  solicitor  Charles 
McCain,  who  is  representing 
three  of  the  victims. 

“It’s  difficult  proving  liabil- 
ity — did  anyone  Jn  the 
Church  know?  There  is  great 
resistance  to  the  claim  from 
the  hierarchy,”  he  said. 

But  Allan  Levy,  a solicitor 
specialising  in  local  authority 
child  abuse  cases,  points  out 
the  parallel  with  the  awards 
earlier  this  year  in  an  out-of- 
court  settlement  of  £80,000- 
100.000  to  victims  of  the  con- 
victed paedophile,  Frank 
Beck,  who  worked  for  Leices- 
tershire social  services. 

“You  don’t  have  to  prove 
the  Church  did  know,  you  can 
just  prove  that  the  Church 
ought  to  have  known  as  a 
competent  employer." 

Abu—  nkflifiiin,  page  4 


£1  m damages  for  sex  pest  I Row  over  Eappen  picture 
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AN  ACCOUNTANT  who 
turned  into  an  offensive 
Anri  aggressive  sex  pest 
after  a road  accident  was 
awarded  £950,000  damages  in 
the  High  Court  in  London 
yesterday. 

Peter  Lawrence,  aged  39,  of 
Dorchester,  Dorset  suffered  a 
serious  head  injury  in  1991 
when  be  was  knocked  off  his 
motorcycle  on  the  A322  by- 
pass in  Surrey. 

Mr  Justice  May,  making 
the  award,  said  Mr  Law- 
rence's Intelligence  had  been 
unimpaired  but  his  personal- 
ity changed  — exacerbat- 
ing traits  that  he  had  previ- 
ously been  able  to  keep  under 
controL 

Since  the  crash  he  had  be- 
came a member  of  the  high-IQ 
society  Mensa  and  passed  the 
advanced  driving  test,  but  he 
drove  impulsively  and  fast 
and  squandered  hjs  money  on 
special  offers. 

Mr  Lawrence  is  now  inca- 
pable of  sensibly  looking  after 
his  own  affairs,  and  the 
money  will  be  administered 
by  his  father  through  the 
Court  of  Protection. 

He  is  one  of  about  40JXX)  pa- 
tients of  the  court,  which 
deals  with  elderly  people  with 
senile  dementia  and  the  men- 
tally disabled. 

Mr  Lawrence,  who  was  div- 
orced from  his  wife,  June, 
after  their  relationship  broke 
down  in  1992,  had  become  an 


Peter  Lawrence:  accident 
changed  his  personality 

“offensive  pest  or  worse” 
when  he  came  into  contact 
with  women,  the  judge  said. 
He  tended  to  propose  mar- 
riage and  children  at  a first 
meeting  with  women,  many 
of  whom  he  had  met  through 
dating  agencies  or  newspaper 
adverts.  His  last  telephone 
bill  was  for  £516,  mainly  res- 
ponding to  lonely-hearti  ad- 
verts In  newspapers. 

The  judge  said  he  could  not 
stop  himself  making  “imme- 
diate and  impulsive"  sexual 
advances  to  women,  and  was 
desperate  to  marry  and  have 
more  children  — he  has  a 
daughter,  Sophie  — before  he 
was  40. 

One  woman,  a single  parent 
he  had  met  through  an 
agency  in  February,  told  the 
court  he  asked  her  to  marry 
him  two  or  three  days  after 


they  met  Another  woman, 
who  met  him  in  June,  said  he 
asked  her  to  marry  him  dur- 
ing their  first  telephone  call 
and  was  sexually  an  “over- 
forceful  pest". 

Before  the  accident,  Mr 
Lawrence  was  described  by 
friends  as  a “lovable  fool” 
who  had  a temper  and  made 
sexual  advances  to  fellow  em- 
ployees and  other  women. 

The  judge  said:  “In  so  far  as 
Peter's  present  problems  of 
dis  inhibition  and  temper  are 
exacerbations  of  characteris- 
tics he  had  before  the  acci- 
dent, the  essential  difference 
is  that  before  the  accident 
they  were  under  control  and 
were  not  significant  personal 
and  social  impediments, 
whereas  now  they  are.” 

Mr  Lawrence,  who  was  in 
court  for  the  judgment,  had 
earlier  summed  up  his  prob- 
lems to  the  judge  as  "short- 
i term  memory,  concentration 
' and  women,  or  to  put  it  an- 
other way  — - women,  women 
and  women”. 

The  court  heard  evidence  of 
Mr  Lawrence’s  shambolic 
life,  his  irritability  and  his 

lack  of  a concept  of  time. 

Mr  Justice  May  said  Mr 
Lawrence  could  not  under- 
take work  which  brought 
him  into  contact  with  women. 

The  damages,  with  costs, 
were  awarded  against  the  in- 
surers of  motorist  Gerald  Os- 
born, of  Crowthome,  Berk- 
shire. who  admitted 
negligence  for  the  purposes  of 
the  civil  action. 


Joama  Cotes  In  New  York 


THE  parents  of  Matthew 
Eappen,  the  nine- 
month-old  baby  Louise 
Woodward  was  found  guilty 
of  murdering,  yesterday 
released  a photograph  of  their 
son  taken  shortly  before  he 
died  in  his  hospital  bed. 

Surrounded  by  cuddly  toys 
with  his  head  heavily  ban- 
daged. the  photograph  is  the 
latest  salvo  in  an  increasingly 
bitter  FR  war  between  the 
Eappens  and  Woodwards. 
Friends  of  the  couple  said 
they  felt  impelled  to  release  ; 
the  photograph  to  try  to  refo- ; 
cus  attention  on  their  child  1 
instead  of  his  former  au  pair. 

Though  she  is  serving  a life  , 
sentence  after  being  found 
guilty  of  second  degree  mur-  | 
der  last  week,  Woodward  has 
repeatedly  protested  her  inno- 
cence.The  campaign  for  her 
release  has  attracted  huge 
media  attention  in  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

A further  decision  on  the 
verdict  is  expected  on  Mon- 
day, when  the  trial  judge, 
Hiller  Zobel,  may  release  his 
ruling  on  whether  to  uphold 
the  jury's  verdict 
According  to  Massachu- 
setts law,  he  can  call  for  a 
retrial  reduce  the  murder 
charge  to  manslaughter  — 
which  gives  him  greater  dis- 
cretion in  sentencing  — or 
throw  out  the  verdict 
But  yesterday  friends  of  the 
Eappens  said  the  couple  were 


The  photograph  of  Matthew  Eappen  released  by  his  parents 


infuriated  by  the  media  spot- 
light focusing  on  Woodward’s 
possible  release  and  by  media 
commentators  who  were  sug- 
gesting the  Eappens  were  res- 
ponsible for  their  son's  death.  , 

As  scores  of  protesters  gath- 
ered outside  the  Cambridge 
courthouse  to  protest  Wood- 
ward's innocence,  many  of 
them  carried  posters  attack- 
ing Deborah  Eappen 's  choice 
to  carry  on  working  part-time 
as  an  rtphthalm/flngi-Ct  alter 
having  her  two  sons. 

Though  Woodward's  sup- 
porters said  yesterday  that 
criticising  the  Eappens  did 
nothing  to  help  their  cause, 
tiie  photograph  was  being 
seen  as  an  attempt  to  redress 
the  balance  before  the  judge’s 
verdict. 


Meanwhile,  a vote  to  bring 
hack  the  death  penalty  in 
Massachusetts  failed  by  one 
vote,  after  a member  of  the 
state  government  who  had 
previously  voted  for  its  rein- 
statement changwi  hilt  mind. 
He  said  the  Woodward  case 
had  made  him  realise  Ameri- 
can justice  could  get  it  wrong. 
• The  full  text  of  Judge  Zo- 
bel’s  ruling  will  be  available 
on  the  Guardian’s  website  as 
soon  as  it  is  released  onto  the 
Internet  The  ruling  is  being 
electronically  transmitted  to 
the  Guardian  by  Lawyer’s 
Weekly,  one  of  10  US  websites 
that  will  simultaneously 
receive  copies  of  the  judg- 
ment The  Guardian's  version 
will  be  available  at  http^/re- 
portsguardian/Woodward. 
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Blairwins  assurances  on  sincjl©  currency  at  summit 

Pay  deal  ends 
truck  strike 


81997 


Atax  Duval  Smith  In  Pari* 

and  Michael  Whlta 


LMOST  a thousand 
outstanding  Brit- 
Ish  compensation 

claims  arising 
om  last  year's  | 
French  truckers’  strike  will 
be  settled  within  three 
months,  Tony  Blair  was 
promised  yesterday,  as  a com- 
promise pay  deal  ended  this 
year’s  replay. 

TTie  Prime  Minister  won 
the  public  assurance  from 
Lionel  Jospin,  his  FretKh 
counterpart,  at  an  Anglo- 
French  summit  in  London 
after  reportedly  sharp  ex- 
changes on  the  strike's  im- 
pact across  the  European 
Union. 

But  the  series  of  meetings 
at  Canary  Wharf  ended  on  an 
upbeat  note  when  President 
Jacques  Chirac  gave  his  hosts 
crucial  assurance  on  the 
single  currency  timetable, 
saying  France  will  back  Ger- 
many to  ensure  Britain  gets 
one  of  the  six  seats  on  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  new 
European  Central  Bank 
■ when,  or  if,  it  signs  up  to  the 
euro  after  2002. 

The  French  gesture  helped 
smooth  over  difficulties  be- 
tween the  two  sides  over  the 
strike. 

Speaking  carefully  because 
of  negotiations  under  way  in 
France,  Mr  Jospin  said  his 
government  did  its  best  to 
warn  EU  colleagues  not  to 
send  trucks  to  France  when 
the  strike  began. 

Of  the  900-plus  claims  for 
last  year's  losses,  only  a hand- 
ful have  been  settled. 

He  said;  "I  can  say  that  all 
those  companies  that_have 
lodged  papers  and  documen- 


tation in  conformity  with  the 
French  requirements  . . . they 
will  be  given  a reply  within, 
three  months." 

This  year’s  claims  would 
get  speedier  attention,  he 

suggested. 

Mr  Blair  described  the 
move  as  an  important  step 
forward. 

But  the  Road  Haulage 
Association  warned  against 
Hiring  the  promise  as  a device 
to  reject  outstanding  claims. 

As  the  summit  broke  up 
French  lorry  drivers  began 
clearing  the  first  of  ISO  road- 
blocks — Including  those  at 
Calais  — after  a union  repre- 
senting half  the  workforce  | 
signed  a pay  deal  which  will 
guarantee  them  Fr50  (£4_80) , 
an  hour  by  2000. 

But  many  roads  and  depots, 

“We  are  staying 
here  until  we 
believe  a workable 
deal  is  agreed* 

especially  in  the  south,  are 
expected  to  remain  blocked 
over  the  weekend  amid  grass- 
roots concern  that  employers 
will  rescind  on  the  deal.  At 
Vitrolles,  near  Marseille, 
drivers  with  leftwing  unions, 
which  did  not  sign  the  deal, 
were  last  night  Joining  forces 
to  reinforce  their  blockade  of 
an  oil  depot 

A spokesman  for  the  Force 
Ouvrifere  union  said  last 
night  “This  deal  has  only 
been  signed  by  the  CFDT. 
They  may  be  the  largest 
union  but  they  do  not  have 
more  members  than  the  rest 
of  us  put  together. 


“We  are  staying  here  until 
we  believe  a workable  deal  Is 
agreed.” 

However,  there  was  wide- 
spread consensus  among  most 
drivers  that  the  six-day  dispute 
could  not  be  effectively  ex- 
tended across  the  country 
without  support  from  man- 
bos  of  the  CFDT,  a mainly 
white-collar  union  which  is 
dose  to  the  government 

In  London,  meanwhile,  the 
wide-ranging  summit  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Blair  as  im- 
mensely successful  and  con- 
structive. But  differences  an 

tackling  on  employment 
remained. 

Mr  Jospin  said  that  if  “em- 
ployabflity”  — the  concept 
the  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  hopes  to  export  at  this 
month's  EU  Jobs  summit  — 
meant  training  for  students, 
workers  and  professional 
people  to  facilitate  access  to 
jobs,  then  France  was  In 
favour. 

But  flexibility  should  not 
mean  people  giving  up  social 
gains. 

There  was  greater  agree- 
ment on  the  euro.  Mr  Chirac 
said:  “I  want  to  say  we  are 
very  happy  to  see  the  position 
the  British  government  has 
talc we  understand  the  po- 
sition tolly,  and  we  hope 
Great  Britain  will  join  the 
group  making  up  the  single 
currency  as  quickly  as 
possible. " 

Countries  such  as  Britain 
which  do  not  plan  to  join  the 
first  wave  in  1999  will  have 
observer  status,  he  stressed. 

At  Mr  Blair's  behest,  the 
leaders  largely  abandoned 
formal  table  talk  in  favour  of 
the  sort  of  stabs  he  works 
from  in  Dcnvning  Street 
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Newstead  Abbey,  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  Byron  sold  for  £94,000  in  1817  to  help  fund  the  war  effort  in  Greece 

Greeks  fight  to  save  Byron’s  home 


Mining  threat 
to  Newstead 
Abbey  unites 
nation  to  which 
poet  sacrificed 
life  and  wealth 
in  struggle  for 
independence 
against  Turks 

Helena  Smith  In  Athens 


LORD  Byron,  the 
Romantic  poet  who 
died  dreaming  “that 
Greece  might  still  be 
free”,  may  soon  get  some- 
thing beck  Cram  the  nation 


Lord  Byron:  inspired  by 
abbey’s  Gothic  ruins 

for  which  he  sacrificed  his 
life  and  wealth. 

The  Greeks  have  joined  liter- 
ary enthusiasts  and  conserva- 
tionists in  Britain  and  abroad 
in  opposing  controversial  plans 
to  extrad;  coal  frem  beneath  his 
ancestral  borne,  Newstead 
Abbey,  Nottinghamshire. 


Opponents  say  the  mining 
would  cause  irreparable 
structural  damage  to  the 
grade  1 listed  building,  parts 
of  which  are  800  years  old. 

Byron  led  the  Greek  armed 
forces  in  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence against  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  and  Greeks  believe 
the  fight  for  the  abbey  has  be- 
come a “national  issue”. 

“It  would  be  nothing  short 
of  a sacrilege  if  the  British 
government  allowed  the  min- 
ing-to  go  ahead,"  said  Profes- 
sor Byron  Raids,  who  heads 
the  local  Byron  society. 
“Newstead  Abbey  is  an  inter- 
national shrine.  Byron  is  a 
symbol  of  freedom  not  only 
for  Greeks  but  for  people 
across  the  world.” 

Since  the  plans  were  an- 
nounced earlier  this  year  stu- 
dents, academics,  and  Greek 
European  Parliament  depu- 
ties have  bombarded  Chris 
Smith,  the  Culture  Secretary, 
with  protest  letters. 

The  MEPs  began  a lobbying 
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The  north  wffl  be  cold  whflst  southern  and  central 
parts  will  be  mfld  far  the  time  of  the  year.  The  north 
wB  be  meWy  dry  but  there  wrta  be  rain  In  the  south, 
heavy  En  many  parts.  Max  tempa  ranging  from  IOC 
gOF)  to  the  south  to  nanus  5C(23F)  h the  far  north. 
Low  Coontries,  Oeraamy,  Anstrto, 

gwjbartigt 

K wffl  be  mostly  cloudy  with  only  a lew  sunny 
breaks  In  the  west  There  wW  also  be  rain  h most 
parts  for  a fins.  Max  temp  9-12C  (48-54F). 

Brswces  . ... 

Southern  coasts  of  France  wB  be  warm  and  most- 
ly aamy,  but  elsewhere  there  w»  be  JWte  or  no  sun- 
shlne.  with  occasional  raki  at  times.  The  rain  wffl 
turn  heavy  in  the  west  this  afternoon.  Max  temp 


^on"tirs^C^^T2-15C  154-593 
elsewhere.  _ _ onlW«kHz(fiSirt 


The  coastal  resorts  of  Spain  wffl  be  dry,  warm  and 
mealy  surmy>  but  elsewhere  In  Spain  there  wfll  be 
orty  surety  Watvaband  showers.  Portugal  win  start 
the  day  dry,  but  heavy  wfll  move  in  during  the 

afternoon,  especially  in  the  north.  Max  tamp  19- 
22Ct66-7ZF]  along  the  south  coast  but  14-19C  (57- 
68F}  etsawhere. 

Italy:  

Mostly  doudy  with  showery  outbreaks  of  rain, 
heavy  aid  thundery  h places.  Max  temp  1B-21C 
QB4-70F)  but  nearer  1*C  C57F)  in  the  north. 
Cheeces  
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r^repgign  in  Brussels  “in  the 
name  of  the  national  hero. 
Athens  has  also  stepped  up  tta 
protest  on  an  official  lev^ 
saying  there  is  "incontrovert- 
ible evidence”  that  the  dig- 
ging would  cause  the  abbey  to 
refltepsg-  Midlands  Mining,  a 
private  company  which  owns 
Tnhiing  rights  in  the  af®3! 
wants  to  extract  1.5  million  i 
tonnes  of  coal  from  beneath 
the  building  over  an  18-month 
period. 

“This  is  a national  Issue  for 
us;  it  goes  above  party  poli- 
tics," said  Professor  Rams, 
who  teaches  English  litera- 
ture at  Athens  University. 
“We  are  quite  prepared  to 
start  a nationwide  campaign 
to  collect  money  if  the  mining 
company  names  a price  and 
settles  it  now."  Promises  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  have  al- 
ready poured  in. 

Yesterday,  the  Onassis 
Foundation,  a charity  set  up 
by  Aristotle  Onassis  with  half 
his  fortune  in  1975.  said  it 


would  -Mew  such  a request 

^eS^Abbey.  wM*- 

tracts  about  35,000  visitor  a 
year,  was  bought  fro^Henry 

ted  it  at  the  age  of  10  from  his 

of  creditors 
and  a desire  to  fu^dthe  war 
effort  in  Greece  fbrc«I 
sell  it  for  £94,000  in  1817.  But 
S abbey's  romantic  rugs 
were  to  inspire  many  of  By- 

of  childe  Harold  and  Don 
Juan. 

In  an  effort  to  appease 
Greek  sentiment,  the  Depart- 
ment for  Culture.  Media  and 
Sport  informed  the  people  of 
Messolonghi,  where  the  P®®* 
died  in  1824.  that  Mr  Smith 
shared  their  concern  about 
the  abbey.  In  a letter  to  the 
local  Byron  Society  it  said  he 
was  considering  what  could 
be  done  to  mitigate  the  im- 
pact on  the  building. 
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Great  plans  are  — : 

being  made: 

A bridge  will  fly  to  join 

the  north  and  south, 

A deep  chasm  become 
a thoroughfare ; 

Walls  of  stone  win 
stand  upstream 

to  the  west  • 

To  hold  back  Wushan's 
clouds  and  rain 

Till  a smooth  lake  rises  . _ - • 

in  the  narrow  gorges. 

The  mountain 

goddess.  //  she  > : • 

/s  sf/tf  there,  .• 

Will  marvel  at 

a wor/d so  c/ianged.  -v 

-Mao  Zedong's  poem, 

Swimming,  written  In 
1956 after  a dip  in 
the  Yangtsa  River. 
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‘This  project  may  spell 
the  end  for  the  % 

Communist  Party  and  | 

tf?a  People 's  Republic  I 

in  a similar  way  as  W 

construction  of  the  & 

Great  Wall  brought  jj£ 

down  the  First  j* 

Emperor  of  Qin  * 

(BC221-207).'  * 

-Dal  Qing,  editor  of  1 

Yangtse!  Yangtse!,  0 

a banned  1989  I 

compBatfon  of  essays  H 

criticising  the  Three  | 


lwf:  u>.'  'I1;  .■ 


Gorges  Dam. 


A preliminary  lock  will  allow  ships  to  continue  to  negotiate  the  Yangtse  after  the  main  river  is  blocked  off  by  a coffer-dam  today 
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Dissent  drowned  as  Yangtse  dammed 
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Expert  warns  of 
huge  mistake 


Andrew  Higgins 

East  Asia  Correspondent 


PAINSTAKINGLY 

SS  choreographed Jbal- 
let  of  bulldozers 
and  dumper  trucks 
today  seal  in 
just  six  and  a half  hours  the 
late  of  millennia  of  Chinese 
history  — and  set  up  a colos- 
sal gamble  for  the  future. 

As  a cascade  of  concrete 
and  rock  plugs  the  last-  40- 
metre  gap  in  a barrage  across 
the  Yangtse  River  — the  first 
stage  of  the  world’s  biggest 
and  most  controversial  dam 
— China’s  most  ambitious 
project  since  the  Great  Wall 
will  pass  the  point  erf ; no 
return. 

The  site,  at  a bend  in  the 
river  called  Sandouping,  has 
become  the  epicentre  of  a 
drama  variously  described  as 
an  ecological  catastrophe  in 
the  making  and  the  dynamo 
of  a new  economic 
superpower. 

The  blocking  of  the  Yang- 
tse’s  main  channel  is  being 
broadcast  live  on  Chinese  tele- 
vision and  presided  over  by 
the  prime  minister,  Li  Peng. 

Not  invited,  however,  is 
China’s  master  dam  builder, 
Huang  Wanli,  the  country’s 
most  senior  hydrologist  He 
condemns  the  Three  Gorges 
dam  as  a monstrous  mistake. 

"When  this  thing  is  fin- 
ished m be  already  In  my 


grave.  This  is  a problem  for 
my  descendants,  not  me.  But 
if  I don’t  say  anything  it  win 
be  a crime  against  my  descen- 
dants,” he  says. 

The  dam,  due  to  be'  com- 
pletedTin  2009,  wlll:flrotfn:i40 
towns,  force  1.2  million 
people  from  their  homes,  in- 
undate treasures  of  archaeol- 
ogy and  art,  cost  at  least 
£X5bfilian.  create  an  Inland 
sea  four  times  bigger  than 
Hong  Kong  island  and  gener- 
ate as  much  electricity  as  18 
nuclear  plants. 

Passions  aroused  by  the 
project  are  on  a similar  grand 
scale.  In  the  1380s,  debate 
over  whether  to  build  the 
dam  galvanised  some  of  Chi- 
na’s best-known  intellectuals 
and  scientists  into  joining  an 
outspoken  environmental 
movement 

The  debate  ended  on  June  4 
1989.  silenced  by  toe  guns  in 
Tiananmen  Square.  Among 
those  arrested  In  the  after- 
math  of  the  massacre  was  the 
dam’s  most  outspoken  oppo- 
nent, Dai  Qing. 

A few  scholars,  too  old  to 
fear  the  party’s  ire,  still 
object 

“This  dnm  is  not  feasible.  It 
is  not  economical.  Their,  cal- 
culations are  an  wrong,”  says 
Professor  Huang;  a feisty  foe 
despite  his  86  years  and  treat- 
| ment  for  cancer.  He  warns 
that  the  Three  Gorges  scheme 
may  create  flash  floods  many 
times  worse  than  an  inunda- 


tion that  lrflipd  more  than 
30,000  people  in  1954. 

Another  critic  is  Yu  Wei- 
chao.  director  of  toe  National 
Museum  of  History  in  Bei- 
jing. More  than  a year  after 
submitting  a 21-volume  cata- 
logue of  architectural  and  ar- 
chaeological sites  at  risk  from 
flooding,  be  Is  stQl  waiting  for 
a reply  from  toe  authorities. 
A request  for  money  to  fiind 
preservation  has  gone  unan- 
swered. He  too  is  in  his  80s. 

Water  levels  win  eventually 
rise  by  up  to  600  feet  but  there 
is  debate  about  when  this  wffl 
start  The  barrage  due  to  be 
completed  today  is  only  a cof- 
fer-dam — a temporary  struc- 
ture to  allow  the  construction 
of  a permanent  concrete  cur- 
tain 575  feet  high. 

Mr  Yu  says  officials 
assured  archaeologists  at  a 
meeting  this  summer  in 
Chungqing  that  the  water 
would  not  rise  for  several 
years.  He  does  not  believe 

thftm 

“Other  countries  try  to  pre- 
serve toe-past  We  are  moving 
against  the  tide  of  history,” 
he  says. 

More  potent  complaints 
have  come,  in  private,  from 
toe  military,  alarmed  that  a 
dam-buster  attack  in  tone  of 
, war  would  flood  most  of  cen- 
tral fthinfl  The  official 
this  week  in  effect  confirmed 
the  existence  of  such  fears  by 
publishing  articles  saying 
there  was  nothing  to  worry 
about  China  News  said  the 
thickness  of  the  dam  wall 
could  withstand  a conven- 
tional attack  and  offered 
assurance  that  any  flooding 
produced,  by  a nuclear  raid 
“could  be  controlled  to  a cer- 
tain degree”. 

For  Mr  Li,  today’s  diver- 


sion of  the  Yangtse  into  a tem- 
porary side  channel  marks  a 
moment  of  triumph.  Archi- 
tect of  the  1989  Tiananmen 
crackdown,  he  has  been  the 
most  vigorous  champion  of 
what  critics  condemn  as  reck- 
less Stalinist  hubris. 

A Soviet-trained  hydro- 
engineer, Mr  Li  embodies  a 
faith  in  the  power  of  plan- 
ning, a .faith  still  widespread 
among  those  in  power  despite 
China’s  shift  towards  the 
market.  . 

A propaganda  blitz  has  pre- 
sented the  dam  QS  3 nations  I 

triumph  that  transcends 
debate.  Authorities  have 
given  prominence  to  former 
critics  who  have  changed 
their  minriw  and  now  act  as 
cheerleaders. 

First  promoted  by  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  the  revered  father  of 
modem  China.  In  1919  and 
then  endorsed  in  poetry  by 
Mao  Zedong  in  1956,  the  Yang- 
tse dam  was  originally  con- 
ceived as  a barrage  across  the 
narrow  gorges  that  lie  down- 
stream from  Chongqjhg.  The 
Sandouping  site,  however, 
lies  beyond  toe  gorges  and 
will  require  a wall  of  concrete 
L3  miles  long. 

Prof  Huang  estimates  that 

lonmilljon  trmnog  nf  mrV  ami 

gravel  — more  than  10  times 
toe  government's  estimate  -— 
will  gather  on  toe  floor  of  toe 
resulting  reservoir  each  year. 
This,  he  says,  wffl  lead  to  dan- 
gerously high  water  levels 
and  the  risk  of  mammoth 
floods.  Others  say  wildlife 
wffl  perish  in  what  they  warn 
wffl  be  toe  world’s  biggest 
cesspit 

The  spawning  grounds  of 
up  to  173  kinds  of  fish  could 
be  destroyed,  say  opponents. 
The  accumulation  of  sedi- 
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ment  against-  the  dam  WOUld 

deprive  areas  downstream  of 
natural  fertilizer.  Twenty 
new  sewage  treatment  plants 
have  been  promised  to  try  to 
keep  the  reservoir  clean. 

Dam  supporters  say  the 
project  is  environmentally 
friendly  and  will  generate 
large  quantities  of  “clean” 
electricity. 

Politics,  not  science,  serves 
as  the  ultimate  arbiter.  The 
decision  to  go  ahead, 
endorsed  by  the  National 
People’s  Congress  in  1992, 
bears  the  Imprimatur  of  Deng 
Xiaoping,  China’s  late  para- 
mount leader. 

Prof  Huang  still  -hopes  the 
whole  thing  can  be  called  off 
but  admits:  “His  majesty  ap- 
proved this  before  he  passed 
away.  He  signed  the  papers  so 
nobody  can  change  it”  . 


Great  wall  of  concrete 


□ The  Yangtse  is  the 
world’s  third  longest 
river  (3,600  miles)  after 
the  Nile  and  Amazon. 

□ The  Three  Gorges 
flam  was  first  proposed 
in  1919  by  Son  Yat-sen. 
It  was  approved  by  the 
National  People’? 
Congress  (the 
Communist  party’s 
rubber  stamp 
parliament)  in  1992. 
Work  started  in  1994. 
Completion  is  due  2009. 

□ It  will  be  twice  as  big 
as  the  current  record 
holder,  Itaipu  in  Brazil. 


□ It  will  include  the 
most  concrete  ever 
poured  in  a single  year 
(4.1  million  cubic 
metres). 

□ It  will  be  1.3  miles 
long  arid  610  feet  high. 

□ 1.2  million  people  - 
will  be  relocated;  140 
towns,  4,000' villages 
and  hamlets,  more  than 
650  factories  and  600 
miles  of  highway  will 
vanish  underwater. 

□ The  cost  was  first  set 
at  £2.8  billion  in  1993, 
but  now  put  at  £15 


billion  and  could  rise  to 
up  to  £40  billion. 

□ The  reservoir  will 
hold  22.5  million  cubic 
metres  of  water  and 
cover  253  square  miles. 

□ Commemorative 
stamps  will  be  issued 
today  by  the  Chinese 
post  office,  with  the 
river  blocking  covered 
live  on  television. 

□ Projected  electric 
production  will  be 
18,200  megawatts,  the 
equivalent  of  18  nuclear 
power  plants. 
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Jailed  peer  is 
allowed  to 
appeal  after 

gang  attack 


Christopher  EUlott 


Lord  brocket,  who 

was  stabbed,  slashed  and 
punched  while  serving  a 
sentence  for  a £-1-2  million 
fraud,  is  asking  to  be  released 
early  because  of  his  ordeal  in 
prison. 

The  violent  assault  against 
Brocket,  who  was  last  year 
Jailed  for  five  years,  is  to  be 
used  as  a test  case  to  decide 
whether  sentences  should  be 
reduced  for  those  assaulted  in 
prison. 

The  45-year-old  former 
sporting  friend  of  Prince 
Charles  was  assaulted  in 
Wellingborough  jail,  North- 
amptonshire, by  an  extortion 
gang  who  thought  he  was  still 
wealthy. 

Three  Court  of  Appeal 
judges  yesterday  granted 
leave  to  appeal  against  his 
sentence  on  the  basis  of  the 
attack  and  the  length  of  his 
sentence. 

Lord  Justice  Henry,  sitting 
with  Mr  Justice  Gage  and 
Judge  Tucker,  said:  “It  seems 
to  us  that  the  question  of  as- 
sault in  prison  is  one  of  con- 
siderable public  importance 
and  we  shall  recommend  it 
should  be  heard  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  or  the  Vice 
President." 

He  said  the  foil  hearing 
should  be  heard  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent so  that  a precedent  could 
be  set  over  whether  attacks 
on  prisoners  while  serving 
their  sentences  were  a reason 
for  a reduction. 

Brocket  was  Jailed  at  Luton 
Crown  Court  in  February. 
1996,  after  admitting  that  be 
arranged  to  have  four  classic 
Italian  sports  cars  “stolen"  in 
a bogus  raid  on  the  family 
home.  Brocket  Hall,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. His  counsdl,  John 
Causer,  said  Brocket  was  to 
have  given  evidence  in  an- 
other trial  involving  a prison 
assault  but  withdrew  after  the 
attacks  on  him  and  threats  to 


his  family.  Richard  Leathen, 
his  solicitor,  said  after  the 
hearing  that  the  peer  was  due 
to  give  evidence  in  a black- 
mail case  after  his  personal 
diary  was  stolen. 

“He  was  subjected  to  a pro- 
longed period  of  threats  and 
abuse  culminating  in  the 
stabbing  by  a gang  lh  the 
prison. 

"This  country  has  no  wit- 
ness protection  scheme  for 
anyone  who  is  in  prison  or  for 
their  family  outside. 

“No  one  was  ever  punished 
for  any  of  those  crimes  be- 
cause Lord  Brocket  felt  he 
could  not  give  evidence  be- 
cause of  the  danger  to  himooir 
and  his  family." 

Mr  Causer  told  the  court 
that  the  Old  Etonian's  in- 
volvement in  the  fraud  had 
brought  about  his  “total  per- 
sonal and  financial  ruin  — a 
fall  of  almost  Faust-like 
proportions". 

The  peer,  a former  officer 
in  14/20  Hussars,  had  bor- 
rowed heavily  to  transform 
Brocket  Hall  into  a top-class 
conference  centre  and  golf 
course.  But  the  recession  in 
the  late  1980s  left  him  mil- 
lions of  pounds  in  debt 

He  batched  a plan  to  fake 
the  theft  of  four  of  his  classic 
cars.  He  pleaded  guilty  in  de- 
cember.  1995,  to  conspiracy  to 
defraud  insurance 

companies. 

Brocket's  plight  in  Jail  was 
taken  up  by  Dame  Barbara 
Cartland,  the  romantic  novel- 
ist and  a former  neighbour  in 
Hertfordshire,  who  wrote  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  depart- 
ment In  1996  to  plead  for  his 
move  to  an  open  prison  after 
another  knife  attack  at  Llttle- 
hey  Prison,  Cambridgeshire. 
He  was  eventually  moved  to 
Ford  Open  Prison. 

In  a letter  to  Dame  Barbara, 
Brocket  had  written:  “I've 
been  trying  to  help  some  of 
the  poor  Illiterate  chaps.  One 
chap  is  delightful,  only  about 
24,  but  has  never  had  an 
education." 


Brocket:  knifed  by  gang  who  thought  he  was  wealthy 
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Church  in  Britain  braces  for  prolonged  legal  action  after  £73m  payout  to  altar  boy  v tim 


Catholic  abuse  nightmare 


Madeleine  Bunting 
Refigfoos  Affairs  Editor 


THE  nightmare  of  a 
prolonged  legal 
battle  over  compen- 
sation for  child 
abuse  victims  Is 
finally  coming  true  for  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Britain. 

For  years  senior  church 
officials  have  watched  with 
horror  the  experiences  of  the 
Catholic  Church  In  America, 
Canada  and  Australia,  where 
dioceses  and  religious  orders 
have  faced  more  thaw  1,000 
claims.  Some  have  been 
forced  to  declare  bankruptcy. 

The  most  spectacular  case 
in  the  US  was  the  decision  of 
a Dallas  court  In  July  to 


award  an  exemplary  £73  mil- 
lion to  11  altar  boys  sexually 
abused  by  Father  Rudolph 
Kos.  The  diocese  of  Dallas 
never  denied  that  the  abuse 
took  place  but  refused  to  ac- 
cept liability  and  is  now 

appealing. 

The  jJaintiffc  proved  that 
the  diocese  had  Ignored 
repeated  warnings,  and  the 
bishop  was  forced  into  a hu- 
miliating apology  in  court 
Most  claims  In  the  US  have 
been  settled  out  of  court  to 
avoid  embarrassment  for  the 
church  and  anguish  for  the 
victims. 

The  Rev  Tom  Economus  of 
Linkup,  a US  support  group 
for  Victims,  eTaiirm  that  the 
response  of  American  bishops 
has  been  to  hire  the  best  law- 


yers and  public  relations 
companies,  generating  huge 
bins.  To  the  dismay  of  Catho- 
lics In  the  pews,  the  only  cer- 
tain winners  of  the  bitterly 
contested  process  have  been 
the  lawyers,  who  can  get  up  to 
40  per  cent  of  settlements. 

‘1  know  a lawyer  who  lias 
just  bought  a new  Merc  cour- 
tesy of  the  church,"  said  Mr 
Economus,  a Catholic  priest 
and  abuse  victim.  The  finan- 
cial strain  “could  bankrupt 
the  church  because  we  still 
don’t  know  how  big  the  prob- 
lem is.  Just  in  the  past  four 
months  16  priests  have  been 
arrested  on  sex  - abuse 


Lawyer  Douglas  Mahoney 
Is  representing  30  cases 
claiming  a total  of  $40  million 


against  seven  priests  in  the 
Bridgeport  diocese  near  New 
York,  which  are  due  to  go  to 
trial  next  year. 

“The  Catholic  Church  has 
been  terrible  here."  he  said. 
“There  has  been  no  apology, 
no  support  or  therapy. 
They’ve  hired  several  large 
Tpgai  firms,  and  buried  us  in 
paperwork.  The  church  even 
managed  to  get  the  court  to 
seal  the  papers  so  there  would 
be  no  publicity  over  the  cases 
because  it  would  be  so  damag- 
ing. People  would  lose  faith  in 
their  priests.” 

The  Archdiocese  of  Mel- 
bourne has  taken  a different 
line.  After  a series  of  high- 
profile  cases  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia, it  set  up  a compensa- 
tion fund  headed  bv  a 


tribunal  authorised  to  make 
SardTof  UP  to  £20,000  and 
offer  therapy  to  victuns. 

The  financial  consequences 
for  religious  orders  — many 
of  which  are  autonomous 
within  the  chorch  - and  foo; 
cases  have  proved  devastat 

tag,  with  insurance  comp* 

nies  refusing  to  foot  the  whole 
hin  Lloyds  of  London  has 
underwritten  many  Amen- 
can  dioceses’  policies,  includ- 
ing that  of  Dallas. 

The  Christian  Brothers,  the 
order  at  the  centre jofa  case 
which  has  scandalised  Can- 
ada for  nearly  a decade,  solo 

their  assets  this  summer  after 
filing  for  bankruptcy.  The  di- 
oceses of  New  Mexico  ana 
Chicago  have  been  forced  to 
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sell  property  and  close  reu- 
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oiarydamages.  Beyond  that, 
says  Mr  Coote.  they  are  trust- 
ing the  ■‘reasonableness’  of 

BZA^Strepr^^nevic; 
to  terms  with  this. 


‘We  had  to  tell 
visitors  our 
bruises  were  due 
to  other  children’ 


Betty  Thomas  was  eight  when 
her  father  handed  her  and  her 
five  younger  siblings  into  the 
care  of  Bellvieio  Children's 
Refuge  in  Rutherglen,  Glas- 
gow, in  1951.  Her  mother  had 
left  home  and  her  father  had  a 
stark  choice:  to  give  up  his  Job 
and  look  after  his  family  in 
penury  or  hand  them  all  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Catholtc-run  orphanage. 

WE  WERE  segregated 
according  to  age  and 
to  sex.  My  brothers 
aged  three  and  four  didn't 
even  know  they  were 
brothers.  You  weren't  allowed 
to  mhr  with  your  family. 

My  brothers  and  sister 
started  wetting  the  bed.  When 
they  got  up  the  following 
morning-  they  were  put  in  a 
cold  bath  and  beaten  with  a 
cane.  The  sheets  were  tied 
around  their  necks  or  head 
with  a big  sign  on  their  backs. 

One  particular  nun  used  to 
march  the  boys  around  the 
dining  room  with  the  sheets 
on  their  head  1 tried  to  stand 
up  for  my  brothers  and  was 
beaten. 

My  sister  had  to  stand  be- 
side the  bed  all  night  once  be- 
cause she  had  wet  the  bed. 
They  checked  to  see  she 
didn’t  go  to  sleep. 

If  you  vomited  after  having 
to  eat  something  you  didn’t 
like,  you  were  forced  to  eat 
the  vomit 


At  bathtime  we  were 
stripped  and  had  to  wait  in 
line  on  a concrete  floor  for 
our  turn.  Four  or  five  of  us 
had  a bath  at  a time,  and  the 
water  was  either  freezing  or 
scalding  hot 

After  the  bath  you  had  to 
kneel  in  front  of  a nun  who 
combed  your  hair  for  nits  so 
hard  that  your  scalp  bled. 

We  were  told  to  tell  visitors 
that  our  bruises  were  due  to 
other  children  in  tiw  play- 
ground. 

I didn't  know  what  periods 
were,  and  when  I went  to  the 
nun  in  charge  I was  given  a 
smack  across  the  ear.  1 was 
told  to  wash  my  knickers  out 
each  night  pnrt  wear  them 
again  the  next  day;  we 
weren't  given  sanitary  tow- 
els, and  I didn’t  even  know 
what  they  were.  There  was 
little  medical  attention. 

Every  chance  they  had, 
they  beat  ns.  It  depended  on 
their  mood.  The  nuns  were  so 
angry  and  vicious;  they  were 
frustrated  people  and  they 
took  out  their  anger  on  us. 

Some  of  the  nuns  were 
quite  pleasant,  but  there  were 
three  in  particular  who  were 
motivated  by  cruelty  and  the 
desire  to  humiliate,  and  they 
left  us  with  no  dignity. 

We  always  thought  the 
nuns  were  God's  angels  and 
we  were  the  devil's  children. 
We  didn't  complain  because 
we  didn’t  know  any  different 


Betty  Thomas . . . *We’re  not  in  this  for  the  money;  we  believe  some  sort  of  justice  should  be  done'  photograph:  anorew  price 


We  were  in  there  for  seven 
years.  It  affected  all  our  lives. 
I blame  two  broken  marriages 
on  it  One  of  my  brothers  is 
very  withdrawn,  and  my 
youngest  brother  is  very  ag- 
gressive and  bitter  about  it 
When  the  compensation 


claims  were  first  brought,  the 
Catholic  Church  spokesman 
said  we  were  motivated  by 
greed  and  self-seeking  materi- 
alism. But  we  are  not  in  this 
for  the  money.  We  believe 
some  sort  of  justice  ought  to 
be  done. 


We’ve  never  had  a visit  or 
apology  from  the  Catholic 
Church;  we  are  doing  this  to 
get  it  off  our  chests.  We've 
never  known  before  who  to  go 
and  talk  to  about  it 
My  sister  has  been  married 
for  30  years,  and  she  has 


never  talked  to  her  husband 
about  it 

Sometimes  he  would  come 
back  after  a night  shift  and 
she  would  be  curled  up  in 
bed.  sobbing.  He  didn’t  under- 
stand why,  until  now  that  we 
bave  started  talking. 
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Anglo-French  summit 


Europe 

‘needs 

defence 

giants’ 


&ihartG  family 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


. RITAIN  and  France 
’ are  to  work  together 
land  restructure  their 
defence  and  aero- 
space industries  to  ensure  the 
European  market  competes 
with  American  defence 
giants.  Tony  Blair  announced 
at  yesterday’s  Anglo-French 
summit  at  Canary  Wharf. 

Following  talks  with  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac  and 
Prime  Minister  Lionel  Jo- 
spin, Mr  Blair  said  it  was  “ex- 
tremely important"  to  recog- 
nise the 
need  for 
restructur- 
ing after 
recent 
mergers  in 
the  US  de- 
fence 
industry. 

Britain 

and  France  

already  co- 
operate in  government  de- 
fence procurement  and  civil- 
ian projects  such  as  Airbus, 
and  agree  on  the  need  to  move 
towards  Europe-wide  produc- 
tion, but  France  has  recently 
caused  concern  by  consolidat- 
ing its  own  national  capabili- 
ties. Europe's  need  to  restruc- 
ture has  been  heightened  by  a 
series  of  mergers  in  the  US 
which  have  produced  a hand- 
ful of  powerful  companies 
well  placed  to  fight  off  a frag- 
mented European  industry. 

British  Aerospace  was 
angered  last  month  by  the 
French  government’s  deci- 
sion to  sell  off  part  of  its  stake 
in  the  electronics  group. 


clt  is  important 
to  recognise  the 
need  for 
restructuring’ 


Thomson-CSF,  to  an-all 
French  consortium  instead  of 
the  rival  Lagard&re/Daimler 
Benz/  Aerospace  consortium. 

Both  Britain  and  France 
like  to  emphasise  their  de- 
fence links  as  nuclear  powers 
and  permanent  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  and  their  close  mili- 
tary co-operation  on  the 
ground  in  Bosnia. 

Summit  talks  between 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, and  Hubert  Vedrine, 
the  French  foreign  minister, 
included  agreement  to  dis- 
agree on  long-term  strategy 
over  Iraq,  though  both  In- 
sisted that  Sad- 
dam  Hussein 
must  abide  by 
UN  resolu- 
tions. France 
is.  however, 
unhappy  with 
the  mainte- 
nance of  puni- 
tive sanctions. 

__ George 

Robertson,  the 
Defence  Secretary,  and  his 
counterpart,  Alain  Richard, 
discussed  a progress  report 
on  the  Anglo-French  joint 
commission  on  nuclear  policy 
and  doctrine,  one  of  the  best 
kept  secrets  of  the  two 
countries’  relationship. 

Mr  Robertson  and  Mr  Rich- 
ard signed  a letter  of  Intent  on 
army  cooperation  which  will 
help  the  French  army  move 
away  from  conscription  to  an 
all-professional  army  in  line 
with  Britain. 

It  focuses  on  joint  training, 
the  exchange  of  information 
on  manning  and  recruiting 
issues  and  regular  exchanges 
of  personnel 


Tony  Blair  and  Jacques  Chirac  during  yesterday’s  Anglo-French  summit 


PHOTOGRAPH.  MARTIN  ARGLES 


‘Sofa  summit’ 
leaves  Anton 
sitting  pretty 


Sketch 


Michael  White 


"1“ONY  Blair  exchanged  fur- 

I niture  with  Jacques 

* Chirac  of  France  yester- 
day. The  Prime  Minister  gave 
the  president  and  his  premier 
ministre,  Lionel  Jospin,  a posh 
sofa  each,  designed  by  a prote- 
gee of  Sir  Terence  Conran.  Mr 
Chirac  promised  Mr  Blair  a 
seat  on  the  European  Central 
Bank,  designed  by  Helmut 
KohL  The  day  oozed  such  mu- 
tual goodwill  that  it  was 
dubbed  the  “sofa  summit"  by 
the  rough  end  of  the  Anglo- 
French  media  fie.  ours).  By  the 
time  it  was  over,  sources  close 
to  Mr  Blair  were  congratulat- 
ing the  First  Citizen  of  France 
on  being  “on  message”  because 
Dc  had  congratulated  Blair’s 
New  Britain  for  being  “ jeune, 
dynamique  et  modeme **. 

Some  of  us  watching  Mr 
Chirac's  lazy  smile  inside  the 
Canary  Wharf  complex  in 
Docklands,  east  London,  won- 
dered ifhe  wasn't  taking  the 
mickey  just  a little  bit.  But  no 
this  was  love.  It  was  rumoured 
that  he  bad  been  so  impressed 

by  the  pigeon  at  Thursday 
night's  Downing  Street  dinner 
that  he  asked  for  the  chefs 

phone  number. 

Yesterdays  three  hours  of 
teats ion  the  Ctonrad-enhanced 
38th  floor  at  Canary  Wharf 
Tower  needed  all  the  sofas  they 
. could  get  This  is  because  Mr 
■ Chifac.  a French  Tory,  is  en- 
faged  m what  they  can  cohabl 
fiw&n  with  Mr  Jospin,  the 

having  to  cooperate  with  Mr 

Bteir  even  though  she  is  more 
Mr  Chirac  is  to  the 
left  of  Mr  Blair  on  social  poli  cy 
E**  to  Import  WhJt 

Mr  Ch  irac  called  each  other's 

social  model",  which  is  a 


v 


shame,  because  ours  are  doing 
so  well  on  the  Paris  catwalk. 


• r — — m»6»i au  tuiu  rrenen, 
rattier  more  energetically  than 
Jacques,  less  so  than  Lionel, 
who  is  an  ex-teacher.  “Lionel. 

do  you  want  to  speak?"  Mr 

ask.  Lionel,  who  is 
uiq  Labour,  usually  did. 

Despite  the  truckers’  strike  it 
^went  smoothly  until  the  man 
from  L-Humanite,  the  Commu- 
nist paper.  recalled  that  at  last 
year's  summit  Mr  Chirac 

spoke  warmly  of" mm  ami. 

-1}  was  the  first  reference 
Major.  Was  it  now  ■‘mori 
omi,  Tony?"  Unblushing  Mr 
it  was.  though  he'd 
asked  Tony  to  send  his  regards 
?s  well  Tony  tactftdly 

IS5r^iSed*it  was  "mon 
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Crisis  talks  on  greenhouse  gases  deal 


Paul  Brown 
Environment  Conrospondent 


CRISIS  talks  to  pre- 
vent the  collapse 
of  international 
efforts  to  tackle 
climate  change  ore 
being  held  in  Tokyo  this 
weekend  in  Hie  hope  of  stitch- 
ing  together  a deal  to  be 
signed  next  month  by  150 
countries. 

Japan  invited  John  Pres- 
cott, the  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter. to  chair  a meeting  today 
of  the  Group  of  Seven  indus- 
trialised countries  to  try  to 
bridge  the  yawning  gap  be- 
tween the  European  Union 
and  the  United  States  over 
targets  and  timetables  to 
reduce  carbon  dioxide  after 
2000. 


The  meeting,  and  one 
tomorrow  between  G7  mem- 
ber states.  China  and  other 
key  developing  countries, 
comes  after  the  collapse  in 
Bonn  last  month,  amid  mu- 
tual recrimination,  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  final 
negotiating  session  between 
131  countries. 

The  environment  minister 
Michael  Meacher,  who  is  rep- 
resenting Britain  since  Mr 
Prescon  is  In  the  chair,  satd: 
“Many  believe  that  a deal  is 
impossible  and  the  whole 
effort  to  tackle  climate  change 
is  crumbling,  but  I think  they 
paint  too  black  a picture. 

" Everyone  wants  a deal 
This  is  a very  serious  issue 
for  every  country,  and  wo 
know  it  won't  go  away.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  Aus- 
tralia. which  seems  to  have 


nothing  to  offer,  everyone  has 
a negotiating  position  so  we 
believe  some  agreement  is 
possible.” 

The  stumbling  block  Is  the 
failure  or  the  industrialised 
world,  particularly  the  US,  to 
live  up  to  1992  Earth  Summit 
promises  to  cut  carbon  diox- 
ide emissions  to  1990  levels  by 
2000.  Tile  US  has  already 
overshot  the  target  by  13  per 
cent  and  can  now  promise  to 
get  back  to  parity  only  by 
2013,  with  a cut  of  S per  cent 
five  years  after  that. 

The  EU  promises  15  per 
cent  reductions  by  2010  — 
still  far  less  a cut  than  scien- 
tists say  is  necessary  — and 
the  35  small  island  states  that 
will  disappear  beneath  the 
rising  sea  level  are 
demanding. 

However,  the  G77  countries 


•Those  who  believe  that 
a deal  Is  impossible  and 
the  whole  effort  to 
tackle  climate  change  is 
crumbling  paint  too 
black  a picture. 
Everyone  - with  the 
possible  exception  of 
Australia -wants  an 
agreement.  We  know 
this  Issue  wont  go  away1 

John  Prescott 


with  China  now  back  the  EU 
position  against  the  US  and 
its  sole  ally  Australia,  which 
with  Its  fossil  fuel  reserves 
and  energy-hungry  industries 
wants  to  Increase  its  emis- 
sions without  limil. 


Al  Gore,  the  US  vice-presi- 
dent. met  Mr  Prescott  on  his 
way  to  Tokyo  and  explained 
his  country's  dilemma.  For 
the  US  administration,  it  Is 
politically  impossible  to  raise 
petrol  prices,  even  though 


they  are  the  cheapest  in  the 
world-  The  fbssU  fuel  lobby 
also  has  a powerful  electoral 
grip  on  enough  senators  — 
both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans — to  block  ratification  of 
any  deal  to  cut  US  greenhouse 
gases. 

US  senators  are  also  de- 
manding that  China,  South 
Korea.  Mexico  and  other  fast- 
developing  countries  sign  up 
to  reductions  too.  But  this  has 
so  far  met  with  outright  rejec- 
tion. AH  these  countries  are 
represented  in  Tokyo. 

An  important  plank  in  the 
US  argument  is  that  it  will  in- 
vest in  power  plants  in  devel- 
oping countries  and  so  cut 
overall  global  emissions.  In 
return  it  will  receive  credits 
against  its  own  carbon  diox- 
ide budget 

The  US  assistant  secretary 


of  state  for  environmental  af- 
fairs. Melinda  Kimble,  also 
eiaima  the  ED  position  is  not 
as  ambitious  as  it  seems. 

The  EITs  15  per  cent  cut 
relates  only  to  three  green- 
house gases  — carbon  diox- 
ide. matiiang  and  nitrous  ox- 
ide — while  the  US  offer  also 
jprlndpg  plans  to  cut  output  of 
bydrofliwrocarbons,  perfluor- 
ocarbons  and  sulphur 
hexafluoride. 

The  US  calculation  takes 
into  account  US  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  extend  forests  — 
what  environmentalists  call 
carbon  — which  Ms 

Kimble  said  could  help  limit 
Harnagw  to  the  earth’s  atmo- 
sphere by  re-absorbing  car- 
bon dioxide. 

When  the  effect  of  these 
stoics  is  brought  into  the  cal- 
culation, the  net  level  of  US 


emissions  appeared  lOper 
cent  lower.  This  argument  is 
scientifically  unproven,  and 
is  rejected  by  tbe  green 
movement 

Nor  is  it  likely  to  move 
China  and  the  developing 
world  in  Tokyo.  The  Earth 
Summit  five-year  review  con- 
ference in  New  York  in  June 
ended  in  a shambles  when 
G77  countries  said  G7  prom- 
ises at  Rio  had  not  been  kept. 

As  he  departed  yesterday, 
Mr  Meacher  said:  "Whatever 
the  US  says,  I cannot  believe  a 
deal  is  possible  in  Kyoto  in 
December  unless  there  is 
some  movement  by  the  US  to 
further  cut  emissions. 

“1  do  not  think  it  will  come 
this  weekend  but  at  the  last 
minute,  because  the  US  can- 
not be  seen  to  scupper  the 
convention.” 


News  in  brief 


British  pledge  on 
war  witnesses 

BRITAIN  has  agreed  to  give  sanctuary  to  people  who  testify 
before  The  Hague  war  crimes  tribunal  on  the  former  Yugosla- 
via and  could  be  in  danger  if  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

Under  an  agreement  signed  yesterday,  up  to  four  witnesses  a 
year  and  their  immediate  families,  will  be  relocated  and  given 
new  identities  if  necessary.  Tony  Lloyd,  the  Foreign  Office 
minister,  said:  “I  hope  that  it  will  encourage  witnesses  to  come 
forward  who  might  otherwise  have  been  reluctant  to  do  so." 

Apart  from  cash  support  and  personnel,  Britain  has  supplied 
equipment,  witnesses  and  intelligence  to  the  tribunal.  — Ian 
Black.  Diplomatic  Editor. 


Doctors  ‘intended  to  kill’ 

THE  hospital  death  of  Mexico’s  leading  drug  lord  was  homicide 
and  not  a medical  error,  prosecutors  say — revealing  they  had 
filed  homicide  charts  against  his  three  doctors. 

However,  two  of  three  burned,  bound  and  tortured  bodies  found 
in  an  oil  drum  an  the  Mexico  City- Acapulco  highway  this  week 
have  been  identified  as  the  physicians  who  carried  out  file  ill- 
feted  plastic  surgery  on  Amado  Carrillo  Puentes  on  July  4. 

Carrillo  died  after  undergoing  cosmetic  surgery  and  liposuc- 
tion in  an  apparent  attempt  to  change  his  appearance.  The 
prosecutor  Mariano  Hierran  Salvatti  said  the  doctors  must  have 

known  that the sleeping medication  tlwyprephhrniflprquyry 

would  be  fetal,  given  his  damag prf  liver.  —AP.  Mexico  City. 


; Art  dealer  conned  the  stars^ 

AN  arf  dealer  has  plBat^guflly  to  defrauding  the  actor  Jack 
Nicholson  anddther  clients  out  of  more  than  $2  million  (£L25 
million}  by  selling  valuable  works  for  them  and  then  pocketing 
the  cash. 

Todd  Michael  Volpe,aged49,  pleaded  guilty  on  Thursday  to  five 
counts  of  wire  fraud  and  acknowledged  that  he  swindled  16 
people,  including  Mr  Nicholson,  and  several  prominent  New 
Yorkart  dealers,  auction  houses  and  galleries. 

He  taid  District  Judge  Michael  Mukasey  that  be  duped  clients 
because  he  was  in  deep  financial  trouMa.  As  part-owner  of  a 
Madison  Avenue  gallery  in  the  1980s,  Mr  Volpe  gained  a reputa- 
tion as  an  expert  in  turn-of-the-century  pottery,  furniture  and 
decorative  art  pieces  from  the  American  arts  and  crate  move- 
ment — AP.  New  York. 


Suharto  family  rift 

THE  unity  of  Indonesia's  first  femlly  cracked  yesterday  as  Presi- 
dent Suharto  sided  with  government  ministers  being  sued  by  his 
own  relatives. 

General  Suharto,  who  was  abroad  when  his  son  Bamhang 
Trthatmodio  and  hktfbrotberProbosntedjoffled  lawsuits  against 
file  government  for  closing  their  banks  last  Saturday,  stood  by  the 
ministers’  action  cm  his  return  to  Jakarta.  His  spokesman.  Moer- 
diono,  said  after  meetingthe  president  “The  liquidation  of  the  16 
banks  is  stED  legally  effective.  If anyone  who  owns  tbe  banks  feels 

the  government  decision  is  considered  to  be  inflicting  losses 
Inappropriate  to  his  sense  of  justice,  tbe  person  can  take  the  case 
to  court.” 

The  16  hanks  were  dosed  as  part  cf  the  government's  action  to 
reform  the  banking  sector  in  fee wake  cf  receiving  a $23  million 
International  Monetary  Fund  rescue  package  fbr  the  economy. 

On  Tuesday  Mr  lrihatmodjo  accused  the  minister  of finance, 
Marie  Muhammad,  and  the  central  bank  governor.  Soedradjad 
Djiwandono,  of  trying  to  "smear  the  first  femfly’s  name”  in  tbe 
run-up  to  the  country's  presidential  election  in  March  by  attack- 
ing to  financial  interests. 

Mr  TrihatoodOo  has  dosed  his  bank  but  Mr  PTObosutedjo 
refused  to  comply  with  the  liquidation  order  and  has  reimbursed 
depositors  with  his  own  money. — John  Aglionby.  Jakarta. 


A safe  buy 


Supporters  of  the  Cuban  leader  Fidel  Castro  gather  on  Margarita  Island  In  Venezuela  yesterday  for  his  arrival  for  the  Ibero-American  summit  photograph:  mgardo  mazalan 


President  out  to  woo  gay  vote 


Clinton-backed  judge  forced  to 
admit  lies  about  ‘dead  brother’ 


Martin  Kattto  In  Washington 


BILL  Clinton  will  today 
become  the  first  sitting 
United  States  president 
to  address  a cfvfl  rights  event 
sponsored  by  a gay  and  les- 
bian group.  He  is  to  speak  at  a 
Human  Rights  Campaign  rally 
in  Washington  which  will  also 
feature  the  openly  gay  televi- 
sion actress  Ellen  DeGeneres, 
who  is  due  to  receive  an 
award  for  her  high-profile 
“outing'’  in  her  show,  Ellen. 

- Mr  Clinton’s  speech  marks 
tbe  most  public  move  by  the 
president  to  rebuild  his 
bridges  with  the  gay  rights 
movement  since  he  was  forced 
to  compromise  on  his  cam- 
paign promise  in  1992  to  inte- 
grate gays  and  lesbians  into 
the  US  armed  forces. 

Tbe  president’s  attendance 
at  tonight’s  rally  is  seen  as 
evidence  that  the  gay  move- 
ment now  has  real  political  In- 
fluence. Mr  Clinton’s  readi- 


ness to  speak  at  the  event, 
which  is  sold  out,  is  part  of  a 
drive  by  Democratic  leaders  to 
mobilise  gay  support  before 
next  year’s  mid-term  elec- 
tions. Gay  community  activ- 
ists contributed  about  S3J5  mil- 
lion (£2.2  million)  to  Mr 
Clinton's  re-election  last  year. 

“The  president  is  going  to 
go  to  this  group  of  Americans 
who  work,  as  others  do.  to 
break  down  barriers  and  dis- 
crimination that  have  existed 
faring  members  of  their  com- 
munity," White  House  spokes- 
man Mike  McCurry  said. 

Gay  activists  have  ap- 
plauded Mr  Clinton  for 
tonight's  speech.  He  will  talk 
about  a forthcoming  White 
House  conference  od  hate 
crimes  at  which  he  will  also 
speak.  But  gay  activists  say 
that  the  administration's 
change  of  heart  over  rights  for 
gays  in  the  armed  forces  has 
made  them  more  wary  about 
the  political  process. 

“President  Clinton  has  been 


banded  a civil  rights  mo- 
ment.” said  Elizabeth  Birch, 
the  executive  director  of  the 
HRC,  which  is  sponsoring 
tonight’s  event  “The  question 
is,  what  will  he  do?” 

Tbe  gay  movement's  agenda 
currently  rang  for  the  passage 
of  an  Employment  Non-Dis- 
crimination Act  for  gays,  ap- 
proval of  “domestic  partner” 
rights  for  gay  public  sector 
workers,  and  for  more  funding 
of  Aids  research. 

The  White  House  argues 
that  Mr  ntntnn  hac  already 
done  more  for  the  gay  and  les- 
bian movement  than  any  pre- 
vious president,  in  spite  cf 
compromising  on  a “don't  ask, 
don’t  tell”  policy  for  gays  in 
the  military.  They  point  out 
that  he  recently  nominated 
America’s  first  openly  gay  am- 
bassador, the  San  Francisco 
businessman  James  Hormel, 
whose  appointment  to  Luxem- 
bourg was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  this  week. 

Ms  Birch  agrees.  “Obvi- 


ously. there  have  been  dis- 
agreements and  disappoint- 
ments, but  this  president  has 
a significant  record  of 
achievement,”  she  said. 

Tbe  community  has  ma- 
tured as  to  what  is  realistic 
and  what  isn't,"  gay  fun- 
draiser Brian  Bond  said. 
“That  maturity  has  started  to 
focus  on  people  in  tbe  race  in 
2000  and  really  pressuring 
candidates  who  want  our 
support." 

Tbe  Vice-President,  A1 
Gore,  who  will  probably  run 
for  the  presidency  in  2000,  has 
supported  the  passage  of  a fed- 
eral gay  rights  bill  and  praised 
Ms  DeGeneres’s  lesbian  televi- 
sion sitcom  character  Ellen 
Morgan  for  helping  Ameri- 
cans “to  look  at  sexual  orien- 
tation in  a more  open  light”,  a 
comment  which  was  wel- 
comed by  gay  rights  cam- 
paigners but  condemned  by 
anti-gay  “family”  groups  as 
proof  of  “the  administration’s 
pro-homosexual  agenda”. 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 


AN  American  judge  has 
turned  down  his  nomi- 
nation for  one  of  the  top  ju- 
dicial appointments  in  Cali- 
fornia, admitting  that  he 
lied  abont  being  the 
brother  of  a black  youth 
murdered  in  Alabama  dur- 
ing the  civil  rights  straggle 
in  the  1960s. 

District  Judge  James 
Ware,  aged  51,  had  been 
nominated  by  President 
Bill  Clinton  for  a seat  on 
the  California  branch  of  the 
US  federal  appeal  court. 
But  yesterday  he  said  he 
would  not  let  his  name  go 
forward,  adding:  “I  regret 
my  lack  of  honesty." 

From  eariy  on  in  his  legal 
career.  Judge  Ware  fre- 
quently claimed  he  was  tbe 
elder  brother  of  Virgil 
Ware,  who  was  shot  dead 
by  two  white  teenagers  in 
the  aftermath  of  tbe  1963 


bombing  of  the  Sixteenth 
Street  Baptist  Church  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

In  1994  be  told  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News:  “When 
1 went  through  the  death  of 
my  brother  I came  very 
close  to  becoming  someone 
who  could  hate  with  a pas- 
sion. What  happened  to  me 
was  a defining  experience, 
a turning  point  in  my  life." 

And  tiffs  year  he  described 
riding  his  bike  with  Virgil 
cm  the  handlebars  when  the 
shots  were  fired.  “The  shots 
knocked  us  off  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  he  died  there 
by  the  side  of  tbe  road." 

Bnt  the  judge  was  forced 
to  admit  his  lie  after  the 
Birmingham  News  pub- 
lished a story  yesterday  in 
which  members  of  Virgil 
Ware’s  family  exposed  him. 
Virgil's  real  brother  — also 
named  James  — has 
worked  for  an  Alabama 
coalmining  company  for 
the  past  20  years. 


Venezuela  sets  out  to  tame  its  wild  west  frontier 


Is  kids  bite  back 

st  fbod  chain  McDonald’s  thought  it  was  going  to  have  a 
m^whraittriedtoopraanouflrfinaartiffK  shop  where 
i fnwhf  his  uainis.  Ihrt  thedifldren  ofMontoarnasse 


t otherwise  anu  u«  ouiamie  » 
eo  shop  for  buddine  child  artists, 
vre-Foinefs 


'last  summer. — Paul  Webstar,  Fans. 
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President  Caldera  has  given  his  blessing  to  the  shell  of  a new 
town  on  the  Colombian  border  in  a plan  to  curb  the  lawlessness 
in  the  abandoned  region.  Jane  Knight  in  Ciudad  Sucre  reports 


THE  eight  streets  of  red- 
roofed  houses  end 
abruptly  in  tropical  for- 
est interspersed  with  scrub- 
land. Ciudad  Sucre  is  still  a 
shell  of  a town,  with  no  shops, 
bars  or  regular  water  supply. 

But  built  from  scratch  in 
the  past  two  years  a few  miles 
from  Venezuela's  wild  west- 
ern border  with  Colombia, 
and  inaugurated  this  week,  it 
is  the  government's  answer  to 
repopulating  the  lawless 
region,  a haunt  for  Colombian 
guerrillas,  kidnappers  and 
drug  traffickers. 

“The  borders  have  been 


abandoned.  We  are  going  to 
recreate  order,"  Pompeyo 
Marquez,  the  border  minis- 
ter, said. 

The  town,  which  will  even- 
tually house  6,000  people,  win 
promote  development  amid  a 
growing  military  presence, 
designed  to  reclaim  the 
region  from  the  overspill  of 
Colombian  unrest 

Nearby  cacao  and  palm  oil 
plantations  are  to  be  revived, 
while  a highway  to  be  built 
through  the  town  linking  Bo- 
livia with  Venezuela  in  the 
next  few  years  is  to  make  it  a 
pole  fbr  Andean  trade. 


So  for,  though,  only  about 
£S  million  has  been  invested 
to  build  barely  200  homes  and 
a schooL  Only  one  other  pro- 
ject is  planned  at  the  north- 
ern edge  of  fee  L250-mile  bor- 
der, in  Zulia  state. 

Critics  say  the  policy  is  DJ 
thought  out  “If  you  move 
people  down  there,  they  are 
going  to  be  another  target  for 
kidnappers.  If  you  improve 
the  road  system,  it  is  just  go- 
ing to  enable  drugs  traffickers 
to  move  fester.”  one  Western 
diplomat  said.  “How  can  you 
repopulate  the  border  with 
one  or  two  towns?" 


But  despite  tbe  danger, 
people  have  rushed  to  join  a 
waiting  list  fbr  Ciudad  Sucre. 
They  admit  being  spurred  by 
an  almost  give-away  price  of 
£130  downpayment  and  £12  a 
month  for  25  years. 

“The  houses  lack  a lot  — so 
does  the  town,”  said  Justo 
Ramon  Contreras  from  the 
Andes  region-  "But  they’re 
cheap.” 

Francisco  M&rquez,  a 
former,  is  moving  to  give  his 
eight  children  a chance  to  go 
to  school  for  fee  first  time.  He 
is  just  (me  of  fee  villagers 
from  neighbouring  regions 
who  are  eager  to  move  — fur- 
ther depopulating  some  bor- 
der areas. 

“The  country  and  patrio- 
tism begin  at  the  border,” 
said  Benigno  Rodriguez,  aged 
73,  after  receiving  fee  title  to 


a dwelling  and  farmland  from 
the’  Venezuelan  president. 
Rafael  Caldera,  during  tbe  in- 
auguration ceremony. 

He  and  other  residents  have 
been  vetted  by  security  forces 
to  ensure  they  are  patriotic 
Venezuelans  wife  no  criminal 
records,  said  Mr  Marquez,  a 
former  guerrilla  leader. 

"It  is  not  a secret  feat  we 
are  being  killed  by  irregular 
troops  from  fee  neighbouring 
country,"  the  minister  said. 

A week  ago,  Jestis  Busta- 
mante, a farmer,  was  kid- 
napped from  a town  50  miles 
from  Ciudad  Sucre. 

According  to  non-govern- 
mental organisations,  he  is 
fee  36th  person  to  be  regis- 
tered kidnapped  along  tbe 
border  so  far  this  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  border  minis- 
ter, fee  figure  is  12. 


Fed  op  with  paying  a “vac- 
cination" fee  to  immunise 
themselves  against  kidnap- 
ping. many  formers  have  left 
the  zone.  They  claim  little  has 
changed  since  5,000  troops 
started  patrolling  two  years 
ago. 

“The  soldiers  are  more  of  a 
problem  than  the  guerrillas," 
said  Rocky  Sdnchez,  who  is 
moving  to  Ciudad  Sucre.  '“They 
cany  out  terrible  abuses.” 

The  government  admits 
order  will  not  be  established 
overnight  The  construction 
of  Ciudad  Sucre  was  twice  put 
on  hold  when  congress 
refused  funds,  a ministry 
spokesman  said.  But  Presi- 
dent Caldera,  whose  term 
ends  in  February  1999,  is  em- 
phatic the  project  should  go 
on.  “It  is  the  future  of  the 
country  that  is  at  stake.” 
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Police  say  China  is  source  for  children  traded  from  East  to  West 

East  Asian  paedophile 
ring  uncovered  in  Italy 


John  Hooper  In  Roma 


THE  Italian  authorities 
riaim  to  have  uncov- 
ered a paedophile 
smuggling  operation 
with  global  reach  which  they 
believe  is  the  work  of  east 
Asian  crime  syndicates. 
Their  evidence  points  for  the 
first  time  to  China  as  a source 
of  children  for  the  flesh  trade. 

Retro  Fomo.  a Milan  pros- 
ecutor regarded  as  his  coun- 
try’s leading  expert  on  sex  of- 
fences  against  minors,  said 
Italian  detectives  were  work- 
ing with  police  in  14  countries 
to  the  ring.  This  is 

the  biggest  such  trade  ever 
discovered  in  Italy  and  per- 
haps in  Europe,”  he  told  a 
press  conference. 

But  yesterday  Chinese  se- 
curity officials  said  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  Inquiry, 
and  Western  diplomats  in 
Beijing  expressed  surprise. 

“It  is  well  known  that  Chi- 
nese gangs  smuggle  Illegal  im- 
migrants to  the  US,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I’ve  heard  about 


the  gmngfllinff  Gf  children  for 
sex,”  a Beijing-based  Ameri- 
can crime  expert  said. 

“Operation  Game  Boy" 
stretches  back  to  April  2.  A 
police  officer  at  passport  con- 
trol in  Linate  airport  became 
suspicious  of  a man  and  a 
woman  claiming  to  be  Japa- 
nese and  the  apparently  terri- 
fled  girl  with  them,  who  was 
clutching  a computer  toy. 

A check  on  their  passports 
showed  them  to  be  false.  But 
after  admitting  that  the  wom- 


brothel  to  be  “trained”.  She 
told  police  she  counted  15 
children  between  the  ages  of 
about  10  and  14  passing 
through  the  establishment  be- 
fore she  was  removed  to  be 
sold  in  the  US. 

Mr  Fomo  said  the  girl  and 
the  two  adults,  whom  he  iden- 
tified as  Hiroyuki  Tfatanira 
aged  35,  and  Chen  Ru,  aged  30. 
were  preparing  to  board  a 
flight  to  Miami  via  London 
when  they  were  detained.  De- 
tails of  the  case  were  Kept 


This  is  the  biggest  such  trade  ever 
discovered  in  Italy  - perhaps  Europe1 


an  was  Chinese,  the  two 
adults  refused  to  make  any 
statement  The  breakthrough 
came  after  a senior  police- 
woman succeeded  in  winning 
the  confidence  of  the  girt. 

She  described  how  she  had 
been  bought  from  her  parents 
in  a Chinese  village  and 
smuggled  to  Thailand-  There 
she  was  put  into  a paedophile 


secret  so  as  not  to  prejudice 
the  international  investiga- 
tion it  sparked,  he  said. 

The  Milan  prosecutor,  who 
will  soon  be  seeking  indict- 
ments for  the  two  adults, 
identified  the  organisations 
behind  the  ring  as  the  Chi- 
nese Sie  Kle  (Snake’s  Head) 
ami  the  Japanese  Yakuza. 
Three  Japanese  had  already 


been  arrested  by  police  in 
Japan  as  a result  of  the  inves- 
tigation, he  said. 

Arrest  warrants  have  been 
Issued  in  Italy  for  another 
three  people.  One  is  from 
Papua  New  Guinea;  the  other 
two  from  the  Middle  East. 

"We  have  opened  the  first 
chapter  in  a book  which  has 
yet  to  be  written,  one  of 
which  deals  with  the  trade  in 
children  from  East  to  West,' 
Mr  Fomo  said. 

Child  prostitution  is  Ear  less 
common  in  China  than  in 
south-east  Asia.  But  a traffic 
exists  In  girls  — mostly  from 
ethnic  minorities  — who  are 
shipped  across  China’s  south- 
ern border  into  south-east 
Asian  brothels. 

An  official  at  an  interna- 
tional aid  organisation  in 
Beijing  said  Thailand  and 
Vietnam  were  common  desti- 
nations "but,  as  tiaras  I know, 
not  western  Europe  or  the 
United  States”. 

The  Pope  yesterday  called 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
to  help  protect  youngsters 
from  sex  predators. 


Berlin  vegans  have 
had  their  chips 


Denis  Staunton  In  Borfln 


A BITTER  battle  over 
Bockwurst  has  broken 
ont  among  Berlin’s 
leftwingers,  with  sansage- 
lorving  anarchists  warning 
radical  vegetarians  to  keep 
away  from  the  favourite 
snack  of  the  German  work- 
ingman. 

The  trouble  started  in 
August  when  animal  rights 
activists  smashed  the  win- 
dows of  seven  butchers’ 
shops  in  Prenzlaner  Berg,  a 
district  in  east  Berlin  that 
has  become  home  to  many 
of  the  city’s  radicals. 

The  vegetarians  struck 
again  last  weekend,  setting 
a butcher’s  van  on  fire  and 
daubing  Slogans  denounc- 
ing the  meat  trade  as  mur- 
der. Yesterday,  a group  of 
anarchists  called  ‘‘Autono- 
mous Action  ttt  Save  the 
Bockwimst”-  declared  war 
on  the  animal  rights  activ- 
ists, describing  them  as 
"vegan  terrorists". 

In  a message  delivered  to 


the  leftwing  Die  Tageszei- 
tung,  the  anarchists 
warned  they  would  stop  at 
n willing  in  their  struggle  to 
save  the  sausage. 

“Ton  may  be  able  to 
wreck  the  livelihood  of  or- 
ganic butchers  in  Bremen 
or  break  the  legs  of  forest- 
ers in  the  Ruhr  Valley  but 
you  won’t  succeed  with 
your  crap  here  in  east  Ber- 
lin because  there’s  no  sup- 
port here  for  lunatics  like 
you,"  they  stormed. 

Berlin’s  anarchists  do  not 
tolerate  bourgeois  interlop- 
ers in  their  community. 

A smart  restaurant  in 
Rreuzberg  was  forced  to 
close  a few  years  ago  after 
anarchists  threw  bags  of 
manure  at  diners  and  up- 
market shops  in  the  area 
have  received  threats.  Yes- 
terday's message  left  ani- 
mal rights  activists  in  no 
doubt  that  they  are  not  wel- 
come. "Go  back  where  you 
come  from.  Prenzlauer 
Berg  is  not  a playground 
for  fanatical  esoterics  who 
call  themselves  leftwing." 


‘Let  Montand 


Marflyn  August  hi  Parts 


COURT  decision  to  con- 
duct a paternity  test  on 
body  of  Yves  Mon- 
tand, the  French  singer  and 
actor,  has  shocked  family 
members  and  the  public,  and 
raised  ethical  questions  about 

mmarHiing  inHmatu  SCCpetS 

from  the  grave. 

The  decision  on  Thursday 
to  dig  up  Montand's  body 
from  its  resting  place  at  the 
PSre  La  chaise  cemetery,  six 
years  after  the  burial, 
knocked  the  truckers’  strike 
off  the  front  pages  of  several 
daily  newspapers. 

"It’s  horrible,”  Montand’s 
adopted  daughter,  Catherine 
Allegret,  said  on  French 
radio.  “This  poor  old  man. 
They’re  going  to  take  him  out 
of  his  box  and  slice  him  up.” 
Ms  Allegret  is  the  daughter 
or  Simone  Signoret,  Mon- 
tand's wife  of  36  years  who 
died  in  1985.  The  couple  bad 
no  children.  Montand  had  a 
child  in  1988  with  his  compan- 
ion Carole  Amiri. 


The  results  of  the  posthu- 
mous test,  a first  in  France, 
are  to  be  published  before 
June  30  1998,  and  will  settle  an 
eight-year  paternity  suit  pit- 
ting Montand’s  legal  heirs 
against  Aurore  Drossard,  aged 
22,  and  her  mother,  Anne. 

If  the  tests  are  positive,  Ms 
Drossard  could  inherit  a por- 
tion of  Montand's  estate 
French  law  requires  that  half 
the  assets  of  the  deceased  be 
divided  equally  among  sur- 
viving children. 

However,  the  court  ruling 
raised  ethical  questions  about 
posthumous  testing  without 
prior  consent 

Bernard  Kouchner,  the 
health  minister,  said  he 
shared  the  family's  outrage 
and  accused  the  Drossards  of 
being  more  Interested  in 
money  than  scientific  truth.  “I 
share  the  indignation  of  the 
Montand  family,”  he  said.  - . 

The  head  of  the  National 
Ethics  Committee,  Jean- 
Pierre  Changeux,  said  that 
prior  consent  has  always 
been  a critical  factor  in  gen- 
etic testing.  ~AP. 


Mandela’s  greatness  lies  in 
making  a dream  come  true 


Private  view 


David  Beresford 


A COLLEAGUE  who 
knows  Nelson  Man- 
dela fairly  wen  con- 
fided recently  that  the 
great  man  seemed  to  be  going 
through  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a late-life  crisis, 
suffering  angst  about  the 
meaning  of  his  life.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a man  adored 
by  the  most  of  the  planet  who 
played  midwife  to  the  birth  of 
a nation,  wondering  what  his 
life  is  about 

In  a curious  way  I feel  close 
to  Mr  Mandela,  not  as  a jour- 
nalist but  as  a humorist  I 
have  just  escaped  the  burden 
of  a weekly  satirical  column 
that  has  been  running  for 
three  years  in  the  Guardian’s 
sister  newspaper  in  Johan- 
nesburg, the  Mail  & Guard- 
ian. ’Dear  Walter”  was  an  im- 
itation of  Private  Eye’s  "Dear 
Bill"  letters,  addressed  to 
Walter  Sisulu,  Mr  Mandela's 
former  aide  who  now  lives  in 
retirement  in  Soweto. 

The  column  started  in  the 
week  of  Mr  Mandela's  presi- 
dential inauguration.  Several 
friends  pleaded  with  me  not  to 
go  ahead  with  it.  “Mandela's  a 
saint;  you  cant  make  him  a 
figure  of  fun.”  they  said. 


Rationalising  that  I would  not 
be  making  fan  of  Mr  Mandela, 
but  of  those  around  him,  I 
went  ahead.  Judging  by  the 
protests  when  I tried  to  stop  it 
on  previous  occasions,  and  the 
brief  appearance  of  an  anthol- 
ogy on  local  best-seller  lists  be- 
fore it  sold  out,  it  did  not  of- 
fend sensibilities. 

Mr  Sisulu  was  apparently  a 
fan  and  Mr  Mandela,  asked  by 
a cabinet  minister  what  be 
thought  of  the  column, 
replied  cryptically:  ‘T  draw 
political  conclusions  from  it” 

Inevitably,  after  spending 
so  much  time  writing  about  a 
man’s  life,  one  puzzles  over 
his  character.  Recently  I 
attended  a lunch  with  the 
Chilean  playwright  Ariel 
Dorfman,  author  of  Death  and 
the  Malden,  and  was  struck 
by  his  awe  when  he  spoke  of 
Mr  Mandela.  Intrigued  by 
such  hero-worship  from  a 
writer  of  political  sophistica- 
tion, I asked  him  what  makes 
Mr  Mandela  great  He  looked 
bewildered  at  the  question. 

Mr  Mandela's  reputation  is 
one  that  is  open  to  attack.  His 
conduct  of  his  family  life 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  di- 
sastrous. He  trained  as  a law- 
yer, but  gossip  at  the  South 
African  Bar  says  he  was  no 
great  shakes  at  lawyering.  He 
was  the  “Black  Pimpernel", 
but  got  caught  which  Is  a no- 
no  for  pimpernels.  He  was 
commander  of  the  African 


National  Congress's  military 
wing,  but  that  was  one  of  the 
world’s  less  successful  guer- 
rilla armies  and  it  certainly 
had  not  achieved  much  by  the 
time  of  Rivonia. 

There  was,  of  course,  his 
glorious  statement  from  the 
dock  at  the  Rivonia  trial  — 
that  sent  him  to  Robben 
Island  — but  it  remains  un- 
clear to  what  extent  it  was  a 
collaborative  effort. 

Mr  Mandela's  reputation 
flowered  during  bis  time  in 
prison.  But  it  has  continued 
to  grow  since  his  release, 
without  any  evidence  of  polit- 
ical talent  other  than  a dog- 
ged pursuit  of  reconciliation. 
For  a “great  democrat”,  he 
does  not  show  much  regard 
for  the  popular  wfll  His  loy- 
alty to  cabinet  colleagues  in 
the  face  of  incompetence  and 
scandal  raises  questions 
about  his  political  judgment 

The  “Dear  Walter”  letters 
were  more  about  the  charac- 
ters who  crossed  Mr  Mande- 
la’s path.  But  the  reaction  of 
the  characters  to  the  man 
himself  coqjured  up  a picture 
of  Mr  Mandela  which  was 
reminiscent  of  Chauncy  Gar- 
dener, the  hero  of  that  work  of 
comic  genius  Being  There,  by 
Jerzy  KosinskL 

Chauncy,  portrayed  by 
Peter  Sellers  in  the  film  of  the 
same  name,  is  a gardener  who 
was  adopted  by  a rich  man  as 
a child  and  spent  his  life  in  a 


mansion  where  television 
brought  him  his  only  “knowl- 
edge" of  the  outside  world. 
The  rich  man  dies  and 
Chauncy  is  cast  Into  the 
street  Stumbling  through  Ufa 
making  enigmatic  utterances, 
he  is  mistaken  for  a man  of 
great  profundity  and  the 
story  ends  with  Chauncy 
heading  for  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr  Mandela,  of  course,  is 
not  the  empty  vessel  that  was 
Chauncy  Gardener.  He  is  an 
intelligent  man,  hut  he  is  no 
philosopher  king.  He  is  an  en- 
dearing man.  but  there  are 
many  of  that  iifc. 

He  is.  in  the  final  analysis, 
a great  man,  not  because  of 
his  innate  qualities  but  as  the 
expression  of  the  wishes  of  a 
people.  Like  Chauncy,  he  Is 
the  creation  of  the  collective 
imagination  — specifically, 
an  expression,  of  national 
identity  deeply  desired  In  a 
bitterly  divided  country. 

In  fact  it  goes  further,  be- 
cause the  adulation  he  draws 
from  the  world  reflects  the 
wish  to  overcome  the  racism 
that  has  been  such  a blight  on 
this  century  — to  realise  the 
dream  of  a community  of 
mankind.  If  President  Man- 
dela is  feeling  angst,  he  can 
perhaps  take  comfort  from 
the  thought  that  no  life  can  be 
more  meaningful  than  one 
which  gives  expression  to 
such  a dream. 


US  and  Iraq  clear  decks  for  combat 


JuHan  Borgor  and  Ian  Bfack 


IRAQ  drifted  further 

towards  military  confronta- 
tion with  toe  United  states 
yesterday  after  United  Nations 
mediators  left  Baghdad  with 
little  to  show  from  two  days  of 
talks,  and  a senior  Iraqi  offi- 
cial threatened  to  shoot  down 
US  spyplanes  if  they  resumed 
Sights  over  his  country. 

A senior  Pentagon  official 
said  yesterday  that  any  Iraqi 
attempt  to  shoot  down  a UN 
surveillance  plane  would  be 
considered  an  act  of  war  and 
would  be  met  with  a military 
response.  But  he  gave  no  Indi- 


cation that  military  action 
was  Imminent. 

Earlier,  Pentagon  nffiriais 
had  told  journalists  in  Wash- 
ington that  no  action  would  be 
taken  on  Iraq's  refusal  to  with- 
draw a ban  on  US  members  of 
the  UN  weapons  inspection 
team  in  the  country  imtfl  a 
threfrffiaa  UN  delegation  pre- 
sents its  report  cm  its  talks 
With  the  Iraqi  gnpw-nmgnt. 

Both  sides  are  apparently 
making  contingency  plans  for 
combat  The  American  aircraft 
carrier,  USS  Nimitz  nancpiipH 
a scheduled  port  call  and 
remained  on  patrol  in  the  Gul£ 
while  Iraqi  farces  were 
reported  to  have  been  dis- 


persed across  the  country  to 
evade  bombardment. 

At  a press  conference  In 
Baghdad,  the  UN  delegation's 
Algerian  leader,  Takhdar  Bra- 
himl,  said  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  Iraqis  lilting  their  ban  on 
US  participation  in  UN  Inspec- 
tion teams  — the  Immediate 
cause  of  the  crisis. 

Mr  Brahimi  said  that  the  en- 
voys had  been  given  a letter 
for  the  UN  secretary-general, 
Kofi  Annan,  but  did  not  dis- 
close Its  contents. 

Reconnaissance  flights  by 
American  U-2  spyplanes  — 
suspended  for  the  duration  of 
the  UN  envoys'  visit  to  Bagh- 
dad — are  due  to  resume 


early  next  week.  The  over- 
flights are  meant  to  provide 
aerial  pictures  for  investiga- 
tions into  Iraqi  weapons  of 
mggg  destruction  by  the  UN 
Special  Commission  (Uns- 
com).  But  Iraq’s  deputy  prime 
minister,  Tariq  Aziz,  said 
they  would  be  treated  as 
enemy  incursions.  "When  a 
strange  plane  enters  Iraqi  air- 
space it  might  be  shot  by  the 
Iraqi  anti-aircraft  facilities," 
Mr  Aziz  said  yesterday.  *1 
know  the  U-2  is  entering  Iraqi 
air  space  to  take  photographs 
to  enable  the  American  army 
to  attack  the  Iraqi  targets.” 
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Second  world  war  veterans  rest  after  joining  several  thousand  people  yesterday  in  as  exhausting  inarch  through  Kiev, 
the  capital  of  Ukraine,  to  celebrate  the  80th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  photograph:  sergb  supinsky 

Yeltsin  plugs  into  Chinese  power 


James  Meek  in  Moscow  sees  Russia’s 
ambitious  attempts  at  b^ding^d^mfe 


THE  PEOPLE  of  Russia's 
Pacific  port  of  Vladivos- 
tok, where  long  power 
cuts  have  become  a daily 
curse,  would  be  amazed  if 
they  weren’t  so  cynicaL  Last 
week  their  Moscow  masters 
talked  of  an  “energy  bridge" 
from  Russia  to  Japan;  on  Sun- 
day, President  Boris  Yeltsin 
begins  a visit  to  China  where 
finding  a way  to  sell  surplus 
Siberian  electricity  to  the 
Asian  giant  Is  high  on  the 
agenda. 

What  about  us.  Russia's  be- 
leaguered Far  Easterners 
might  say,  waving  their 
candles.  What  indeed.  The 
quickening  pace  of  Moscow’s 
efforts  to  market  its  energy 
resources  to  the  rich, 
resource-hungry  economies 
of  east  Asia  shows  the  confi- 
dence and  pragmatism  of  a 
businesslike  Yeltsin  adminis- 
tration trying  to  claw  invest- 
ment from  its  neighbours 
today  so  that  the  lights  may 
shine  all  night  in  Vladivostok 
10  years  down  the  road. 

The  focus  an  energy  shows 
the  influence  on  Mr  Yeltsin  of 
the  liberal  young  deputy 


prime  minister,  Boris  Nemt- 
sov,' responsible  for  oil,  gas 
and  electricity,  the  president’s 
heir  apparent  who  joined  him 
during  his  informal  , summit 
with  the  Japanese  prime  min- 
ister a week  ago  and  who  co- 
chairs  a Russian- Chinese 
trade  commission. 

It  also  shows  the  limits  of 
what  Russia  has  to  offer 
China.  A Russian  consortium 
failed  to  win  any  contracts  to 
build  the  Three  Gorges  Dam. 
After  President  Jiang  Zemin’s 
successful  trip  to  the  United 
States.  Russia  faces  tough 
competition  from  US  firms  in 
selling  nuclear  power  stations 
toBeijing.- 

Asked  why  China  was  buy- 
ing Boeings  instead  of  the  lat- 
est Russian  Tupolev  airliner, 
fitted,  with  Rolls-Royce  en- 
gines, the  Chinese  ambassa- 
dor to, Moscow  said  that  if 
Aeroflot  wasn’t' buying  them, 
why  should  China?  ■ 

In  his  eagerness  to  raise  the 
level  of  trade  with  China  to 
match  the  unprecedented 
warmth . in  relations  between 
the  two1  countries,  Mr  Yeltsin 
is  expected  to  defy  the  knee- 


X&E k nationalism  of  the  Rus- 
4 sian  Far  Easterners  and  settle 
with  Beijing  the  last  unre- 
solved disputes  holding  up  a 
deal  fixing  their  2,600-mile 
mutual  border. 

The  locally  popular  gover- 
nor of  Russia's  Maritime  Pa- 
cific region,  Yevgeny  Nazdra- 
tenko,  has  waged  a successful 
scaremonger  mg  campaign 
against  Moscow’s  intention  to 
hand  over  a small,  unprepos- 
sessing patch  of  swampland 
on  the  Tuman  river  to  China 
as  part  of  the  deaf 


“When  relations  hit 
a normal  groove, 
the  breakthroughs 
stop  coming’ 


Mr.  Yeltsin  is  expected  to 
ignore  the  protests  and  agree 
to  the  demarcation,  removing 
the  last  technical  obstacle  to 
friendship. 

So  good  are  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  that 
Russian  commentators  were 
struggling  to  find  leverage  for 
their  residual  suspicions. 

Reminding  readers  that, 
last  year,  China's  main  Com- 


munist Party  newspaper  had 
spoken  of  1.5  million  square 
kilometres  of  Russia  as  "land 
detached  from  China”,  the 
daily  Nezavisimya  Gazeta 
nonetheless  added:  "There 
was  a time  when  every  Mos- 
cow-Beijing  summit  became  a 
sensation.  But  when  relations 
between  countries  hit  a nor- 
mal groove,  the  historical 
breakthroughs  stop  coming." 

The  end  of  history  is  still  Car 
off  for  Russia  and  China. 
Apart  from  energy  and  raw 
materials,  Russia's  other  big 
sales  opportunity  south  of  the 
Great  Wall  is  in  advanced 
weaponry,  such  as  the  Sukhoi- 
27  fighter,  the  aircraft  the  Eur- 
ofighter was  designed  to 
match,  which  China  is  to  start 
manufacturing  under  licence. 

Sergei  Ivanov,  a China 
specialist,  argued  in  the 
weekly  Obshchaya  Gazeta 
that  Russia  was  already  bene- 
fiting from  Japan's  and  the 
West's  fear  of  a wealthy,  pow- 
erful China  by  trying  harder 
to  keep  Moscow  on  side. 

"This  year  the  US  has  lob- 
bied Russian  interests  in 
many  areas,  such  as  its  inte- 
gration into  various  Western 
structures,  precisely  with  the 
aim  of  distracting  its  atten- 
tion from  its  southern  neigh- 
bours,” he  said. 


Russia  holds  key  to  Georgia  conflict 


Tom  Whitehall*®  In  Tbilisi 


THE  smart  new  boutiques 
and  wine  bars  on  Rusta- 
veli Avenue  in  the  Geor- 
gian capital  Tbilisi  seem  out 
of  place  beside  the  bullet- 
scarred  and  bombed-out 
buildings. 

Since  the  former  Soviet  for- 
eign minister,  Eduard  She- 
vardnadze, came  home  from 
retirement  in  Moscow  to  be- 
come parliamentary  leader 
and  then  president,  Georgia 
has  begun  a slow  process  of 
economic  recovery.  But  the 
legacy  of  civil  war  is  every- 
where to  be  seen. 

Refugees  from  Abkhazia  — 
the  north-west  region  that  es- 
tablished an  independent 
state  after  fighting  with  Geor- 
gian. forces  in  1992-93  — still 
languish  in  Tbilisi's  main 
central  hotel  with  little  pros- 
pect of  returning  home  soon. 

Mr  Shevardnadze  believes 
economic  self-interest  will 
eventually  force  the  mainly 
Muslim  Abkhazians  to  accept 
status  within  Georgia. 

' Otherwise  there  will  al- 
ways be  this  continuous 
threat  that  the  conflict  will  be 
resumed,”  he  said. 

There  is  more  than  political 
bluster  in  such  a view.  Ab- 
khazia is  steadily  becoming 
poorer  as  a result  of  a trade- 
blockade  and  Its  population  of 
500,000  is  slowly  leaving.  But 
because  of  Georgia's  new  role 
as  a transit  country  for  oti. 
from  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  has 


conclusive  Tbilisi  mi 
June  with  the  Abkha 
Vladislav  Ardzinba, 
non  parties  in  Georg 
for  his  resignation.  E 
there  Is  no  strong  al 
candidate,  Mr  Sbevat 
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prospects  ror  sustained  eu> 
nomic  growth  and  enhanced 
military  power. 

■•Georgia’s  Black  Sea  port 
of  Potl  will  be  the  end  of  the 
2ist  century’s  Silk  Road,” 
said  a diplomat  “If  the  Abk- 
haz want  to  be  a part  of  that 
they  have  to  come  to  an 
agreement” 

But  by  raising  the  stakes  in 
Georgia's,  internal  conflicts, 
oil  could  also  prove  a destabi- 
lising factor.  Russia  too  wants 
new -Caspian  oil  to  run  across 
its  territory.  Stirring  up  trou- 
ble in  Abkhazia  is  one  way 
for  Russia  to  promote  its 
cause,  ... 

“There  are  forces  in  Russia 
which  think  that  way,  but  ; 


wouian  t vuiiiiL  President 
Yeltsm  among  them,”  said  Mr 
Shevardnadze. 

Some  saw  the  hand  of  the 
Russian  security  services  In 
an  assassination  attempt  on 
foe  president  two  years  ago 

accused  of 

giving  Abkhazia  military  sup- 
port. Mr  Shevardnadze  is  now 
hoping  for  a more  enlight- 

wLfET6®!  P01^  from  the 
J^Mulin.  If  Russia  wants  to 
have  more  influence  on  Geor- 
gia  then  it  should  do  more  to 
resolve  the  Abkhaz  conflict” 
he  said,  "because  stability  to 

SS?fn^uldalsomean^ 

bmty  in  the  southern  flanks 
of  Russia.” 

After  Mr  Shevardnadze's  in- 
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he  s the  besf'  said 
dagmhvUi  ofthema 
tion  National  Dei 
p®rty-  “But  on  hard 
9f  international  poll 
is  no  one  else  at  the  i 

As  the  former  Cc 
grty  I^der  in  Ge< 
Shevardnadze  is  v 
tised  in  control!  ini 
^nd  ti»e  warm  st 
promised  an  end  to 

war  during  his  peric 

jtefl  Gorbachev’s  for 
“ter  conceals  a ruth 
ical  mind. 
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?fr.°.ness  Pat»"icia  Llewelyn -Davies 


The  politics 
of  charm 


ARONIJSS  Patricia 
Llewelyn-Davies, 
. one  of  the  great 
leharming  achiev- 
ers of  her  era.  ha* 
died  at  82.  She  had  nine  years 
coaxing  tired  old  men  to  come 
out  to  vote  — as  Labour’s  first 
woman  Chief  Whip  in  the 
Lords,  from  1973.  Before  that 
she  had  another  career  as  a 
talent-spotter  of  young  Afri- 
cans, Including  one  Robert 
Mugabe.  Zimbabwe's  current 
presidenL 

Although  the  onset  of  ME 
caused  her  to  give  up  as  Chief 
Whip  in  1982.  she  concentrated 
her  remaining  energies  on 
favourite  crusades.  In  1993-91, 
with  Lord  Walton,  she  backed 
euthanasia,  an  old  enthusiasm. 
In  1987-88  sho  abandoned  her 
usual  restraint  to  tongue-lash 
Catholic  peers  — friends  like 
Lard  Longford  and  opponents 
like  Lord  Rawllnson  — for 
resisting  a woman's  right  to 
choose.  In  1989  she  again 
smote  Lord  Longford  on  behalf 
of  childless  couples  when  he 
opposed  embryo 

experimentation. 

She  never  achieved  the 
fame  she  merited . despite 
being  married  for  37  years  to 
the  renowned  architect  and 
town  planner  Richard 
LleweUyn-Davies,  the  creator 
of  Milton  Keynes,  who  be- 
came a peer  before  her.  This 
was  because  her  own  career 
involved  four  rounds  of  wor- 
thy obscurity.  Her  first  11 
years,  1940-51,  were  served  as 
an  administrative  civil  ser- 
vant, mainly  under  Philip 
Noel-Baker.  whom  she  ac- 
companied to  the  Security 
Council  when  he  was  Bevin's 
number  two  at  the  Foreign 
Office. 

Her  next  decade,  1951-59. 
was  dimmed  by  being 
Labour's  runner-up  in  three 
Tory-won  contests,  beginning 
with  her  defeat  by  Enoch 
Powell  in  Wolverhampton  SW 
in  1951.  Her  beauty  and  her 
publicity  sense  — she  cam- 
paigned from  a London  taxi 
and  then  a bubble  car  in 
Wandsworth  Central  in  1955 


Philip  Marsden 


and  1958  — earned  her  cover- 
age. But  few  remember  run- 
ners-up. 

Her  next  decade  was  spent 
as  director  of  the  African 
Educational  Trust,  talent- 
spotting  clever  young  Afri- 
cans like  Robert  Mugabe  for 
further  education.  Later, 
from  her  place  in  the  r-nitfo. 
she  belped  convince  Lord’ 
Carrington  to  back  radical 
Mugabe  rather  than  the  UK's 
original  choice  as  Zimba- 
bwe's first  leader,  Joshua 
Nkorno. 

She  only  began  to  come  out 
of  obscurity  when  mad*  a life 


On  Labour's  return 
to  office  she 
chuckled  throatily 
over  her  new, 
Giibert-and- 
Sullivan  style  title 


peer  in  1967,  one  of  Harold 
Wilson's  vintage  years.  To 
distinguish  her  title  from  her 
husband's,  she  originally 
wanted  to  be  called  Lady 
Hamilton,  her  mother's 
maiden  name.  But  the  College 
of  Heralds  thought  the  Earl 
Nelson  of  Trafalgar  might 
take  offence. 

Her  intelligence,  charm  and 
manipulative  skins  enabled 
her  to  soar  ahead.  A govern- 
ment whip  (or  Baroness-in- 
waiting)  in  1969-70,  she  be- 
came Deputy  Chief  Whip  in 
1972  and  was  the  first 

female  Chief  Whip  — over 
two  male  rivals — in  1973. 

On  Labour’s  return  to  office 
in  1974,  she  chuckled  throat- 
ily over  her  new.  Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan  style  tide  of  Captain 
of  Her  Majesty's  Bodyguard 
of  the  Honourable  Corps  of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms,  as  Henry 
VIH  had  dubbed  them  in  1509. 
Luckily,  the  Queen  agreed 
that,  at  5ft  41ns,  Fat  did  not 
have  to  wear  her  male  prede- 


cessors* white-feathered  hel- 
met, gold-laced  epaulettes  and 
Jangling  spurs  on  ceremonial 
occasions.  Instead  she  wore 
one  of  her  lovely  dresses  — 
made,  curiously,  by  the  dress- 
maker who  could  not  be  slmi 
larly  inspired  by  Mrs 
Thatcher  — adorned  by  a 
badge  designed  by  Garrards, 
the  Crown  Jeweller. 

Pat  was  troubled  more  by 
her  central  task  of  opposing 
400  Tory  peers  (plus  another 
100  disguised  as  Cross- 
benchers)  with  140  ageing 
Labour  peers,  of  whom  only 
90  would  turn  up  on  a three- 
line  Whip.  She  had  trouble 
with  the  vlnegarlsh  nonage- 
narian Lord  ("Manny") 
Shinwell,  whose  truculence 
could  force  her  to  snap:  “I 
am  about  to  propose  a mo- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  ever- 
body  over  90!”  She  was  also 
angry  that  Baroness  Fal- 
kender  (Harold  Wilson’s  po- 
litical secretary,  the  former 
Marcia  Williams)  would  not 
speak  and.  Initially,  would 
not  even  vote. 

Like  many  former  left- 
wingers In  the  Lords,  she 
went  slightly  native  there.  In 
1976  she  told  Jean  Rook  of  the 
Daily  Express:  "I  would 
rather  hope  that  things  here 
will  go  on  as  they  are.  The 
Lords  Is  the  Ideal  second 
chamber  — unprejudiced  by 
reactionary  constituents’ 
views,  not  under  direct  party 
pressure,  and  very  civilised, 
good-mannered  and  well-or- 
dered.” At  Labour’s  1977  con- 
ference she  tried  to  stop  a mo- 
tion to  abolish  the  Lords  bv 
urging  the  abolition  of  all  he- 
reditary titles,  while  warning 
that  Labour  bad  to  Hunk 
through  what  they  wanted  to 
put  in  the  ph»«»  at  hereditar- 
ies  in  a 

chamber.  The  abolition  vote 
was  carried  tor  6£48,000  to 
91,000,  undnr  the  leadership  of 
TGWU  chief  Jack  Jones,  who 
bad  refused  a life  peerage. 
Bound  by  that  vote  she  then 
belped  work  out  a reform  In- 
cluding the  abolition  of  the 
hereditaries. 


Baroness  Patricia  Llewelyn-Davies . . . Labour’s  first  woman  chief  whip  in  the  Lords 


She  had  come  a long  way 
from  the  Patricia  Parry  who 
was  born  in  Bala.  North 
Wales,  to  a Conservative 
father  who  soon  mourned: 
“To  think  I have  fathered  a 
future  Bessie  Braddock!”  — 
the  firebrand  Labour  MP  for 
nearby  Liverpool-  After  at- 
tending Liverpool  College  In 
Huyton.  she  went  on  to  Gir- 
ton,  where  she  was  best 
known  for  bowling  googlies. 
Among  her  friends  at  Cam- 
bridge were  Victor  (later 
Lord)  Rothschild  and 
Anthony  Blunt 
Fifty  years  later,  after  the 
Philby,  Burgess  and  Blunt 
disclosures,  former  MI5  man 
Lend  Rothschild  was  accused 
of  letting  rooms  in  his  Ben- 


tinck  Street  London,  house  to 
Blunt  and  Burgess,  and  being 
involved  in  orgies  there.  "The 
truth  Is,”  wrote  right-wing 
spy-writer  Chapman  Pincher. 
“that  Rothschild  and  his  first 
wife  had  offered  accommoda- 
tion to  two  former  Cambridge 
friends,  Patrica  Parry  and 
Tess  Mayor.  When  Rothschild 
was  posted  out  of  London  by 
MIS  he  wanted  to  dispose  of 
the  lease  and  offered  It  to  the 
two  young  women.  They 
could  not  afford  the  rent  and 
as  the  accommodation  was  on 
three  floors,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  could  sublet  to 
friends.  One  of  these  friends 
was  Anthony  Blunt  then  in 
M15  and  seemingly  above  sus- 
picion. He  suggested  his 


friend  Burgess  as  another  ten- 
ant” Pat  then  a wartime  tem- 
porary administratrive  civil 
servant  served  successively 
in  the  Ministry  of  War  Trans- 
port the  Air  Ministry  and  the 
Foreign  Office,  under  Philip 
Noel-Baker.  who  much  later 
served  under  her  command 
when  elevated  hpi»**dly  to 
the 

Apart  from  many  admiring 
friends.  Pat  leaves  three 
daughters.  Melissa.  Harriet 
Lydia  Rose  and  Rebecca. 


Andrew  Roth 


Patricia  Llewelyn-Davies  [Bar- 
oness Llewelyn-Davies  of  Has- 
toel,  politician,  bom  July  16. 
1915;  died  November  6. 1997 


Brazil’s  poor 


LIKE  many  devotees  of 
tropical  medicine, 
Philip  Marsden,  who 
has  died  aged  64,  gave  a 
large  slice  of  his  life  to  work- 
ing in  tough  conditions  over- 
seas. In  1S71,  at  the  age  of  38, 
his  career  stood  at  a cross- 
roads. After  achieving  consid- 
erable academic  distinction 
in  this  country  and  the  US.  he 
chose  to  settle  in  Brazil  and 
work  on  horrific,  neglected 
diseases  that  afflicted  the 
poor  and  had  no  satisfactory 
treatment 

Brazil  embraced  him  as  her 
own.  He  was  affectionately 
referred  to  throughout  Latin 
America  as  ‘‘Felipe’’  and 
renowned  for  his  sharp  intel- 
lect and  eccentricity.  A popu- 
lar speaker  at  national  and  in- 
ternational conferences,  he 
often  arrived  in  a canary  yel- 
low shirt,  shorts  and  lumi- 
nous socks,  with  a plastic  bag 
as  briefcase,  to  give  a stun- 
ning and  scholarly  exposition 
on  tropical  medicine. 

As  a boy  he  was  an  ardent 
bug  hunter  and  budding  ento- 
mologist Educated  at  the  La- 
tymer  Grammar  School  in 
Enfield,  he  went  on  to  read 
medicine  at  University  Col- 
lege London,  became  bouse 
physician  at  the  Dreadnought 
Seaman’s  Hospital  in  Green- 
wich and  then  moved  to  the 
Hospital  for  Tropical  Diseases 
in  St  Pancras  Way.  He  had 
many  rich  anecdotes  about 
these  years,  some  unprintable 
and  none  written  down. 

Two  tours  of  duty  In  Africa 
followed,  in  the  Gambia  and 
in  Uganda,  from  which 
emerged  a treatise  and  series 
of  publications  on  the  then  lit- 
tle understood  big  spleen  dis- 
ease or  “tropical  splenomeg- 
aly syndrome”.  He  taught  for 
two  vears  in  New  York,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  Visit- 
ing Professor  of  Public  Health 


to  Cornell  Medical  Center,  for 
life. 

Back  in  London,  his  imagi- 
nation was  fired  by  two  infec- 
tious diseases  prevalent  in 
Latin  America.  The  first. 
South  American  trypanoso- 
miasis. or  Chagas  disease,  ap- 
pealed to  him  because  the  in- 
fectious agent  was 
transmitted  by  a large  blood- 
sucking insect  that  infested 
poor  rural  housing.  The  in- 
fection caused  heart  disease 


ours  along  the  way,  including 
a cberiahpd  Chalmers  mtdw 
from  the  Royal  Society  of 
Tropical  Medicine  and  Hy- 
giene (1973)  and  the  OBE 
(1390). 

He  was  a prolific  writer, 
with  more  than  400  original 
research  papers  and  numer- 
ous chapters  in  the  principal 
textbooks  of  medicine.  His 
publications  were  wide-rang- 
ing, but  most  focused  on  the 
two  diseases  that  drew  hhn  to 


He  had  a theory, 
which  seldom 
worked  in  practice, 
that  potholes  were 
best  approached 
at  speed,  so 
that  he  could 
glide  over  them, 
barely  shaken 


that  affected  millions  of 
people  and  could  also  lead  to 
gross  enlargements  o£  the 
gut,  or  “megas”.  The  second 
disease,  also  transmitted  by 
an  insect,  was  mucocutane- 
ous leishmaniasis,  which  al- 
though less  prevalent  than 
Chagas  disease,  caused  mon- 
strous destructive  lesions  of 
the  face. 

His  vigour  and  enthusiasm 
helped  to  encourage  the  Well- 
come Trusts  interest  in  tropi- 
cal medicine  and  to  motivate 
the  Wellcome  Harvard  Lon- 
don scheme  (1971-1981),  which 
seconded  young  scientists  to 
the  tropics  and  yielded  high 
quality  research.  He  collected 
a string  of  degrees  and  hon- 


Brazfl,  on  his  campaign  to 
continue  the  search  for  low- 
cost  drug  treatments  and  on 
his  beloved  Insects,  the  triato- 
mine  hug  vectors  at  Chagas 
disease.  He  was  Professor  cf 
Tropical  Medicine  at  Brasilia 
University  from  1973  until  his 
death. 

There  i&  no  .doubt  that 
Philip  Marsden 's  greatest 
contribution  to  tropical  medi- 
cine arose  from  his  infectious 
enthusiasm,  charismatic 
tnnrhing  and  ability,  even 
through  brief  personal  en- 
counters, to  cut  straight  to 
the  heart  of  foe  matter  and 
reshape  and  invigorate  file 
lives  of  those  around  him.  He 
leaves  a host  of  proteges  who 


were  stimulated  by  his  fore- 
sight to  dedicate  their  careers 
to  infectious  diseases. 

Despite  all  his  informality, 
Philip  could  be  heard  respect- 
fully addressing  his  senior 
colleagues  as  “Sir".  Yet  he 
was  famous  for  courageously 
and  self- destructively  de- 
tanking the  egocentric  and 
arrogant,  at  whatever  level 
He  was  the  antithesis  of  those 
who  briefly  set  foot  on  Brazil- 
ian soil  and  fled  home,  and  of 
those  whose  inaptitude  and 
insecurity  led  them  to  cling  to 
money,  status  and  power.  He 
took  them  to  eat  crab  and 
drink  nun  in  the  poorest 
bars,  or  to  drive  relentlessly 
along  potholed  tracks  to 
reach  file  latest  disease  out- 
break. He  had  a theory,  which 
seldom  worked  in  practice, 
that  potholes  were  best  ap- 
proached at  speed,  so  that  he 
could  glide  over  them,  barely 
shaken. 

In  1987,  be  was  prematurely 
undone  by  a road  accident  in 
the  city  of  Brasilia,  which  he 
Just  survived  through  the  de- 
votion of  his  second  wife, 
Maria.  This  left  him  in  con- 
stant pain  and  with  his  zest 
for  life  trapped  by  declining 
physical  strength.  He  had 
scant  regard  for  his  condition 
and  was  not  a good  patient 
Be  moved  from  Intense  men- 
tal activity  with  his  writing, 
hk  students  and  N q painting, 
to  periodic  despair.  A severe 
stroke  committed  him  to  Iner- 
tia and  finally  led  him  to 


He  is  survived  by  a son  and 
daughter  from  hi*  first  mar- 
riage to  Sue  and  by  his  widow 
Maria. 


Weekend  Birthdays 


WITH  the  Appeal  Court 
reportedly  poised  to  quash  the 
murder  conviction  of  James 
Hanratty,  his  champion,  cam- 
paigning journalist  Paul 
Foot  (right),  has  good  reason 
to  celebrate  his  60th  birthday 
today.  It  would  be  the  latest  in 
an  impressive  line  of  wrong- 
ful convictions  righted, 
wicked  men  exposed  and  once 
hopeless  cases  given  hope  — 
from  John  Poulson  (bad), 
through  the  murder  of  nurse 
Helen  Smith,  to  the  Bridgewa- 
ter Three  (innocent).  For  his- 
tory's sake,  add  to  the  list 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  whose 
reputation  as  a radical  Foot 
has  splendidly  revived. 

Foot  brings  to  his  causes  a 
fierce  pen.  ferocious  energy 
and  an  appealing  capacity  for 
outrage,  bom  of  an  unusual 
mix  of  upper  middie-class 


confidence,  Liberal  non- con- 
formity, and  a fhlth  in  Trots- 
kyism, which  long  ago  insu- 
lated him  from  any  illusions 
about  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
son  of  Lord  Caradon,  and  a 
nephew  of  Michael  Foot,  he 
bad  a classic  establishment 
education — Shrewsbury, 
Oxford,  editor  of  Isis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union— but  fell 
among  lefties  as  a young 
reporter  in  Glasgow.  His  in- 

■■  — -*-= — " homlftn?  hppn 


tne  Dae UI  SCI  iuuouw 
in  Private  Eye  and  were  so  at 

Che  Daily  Mirror,  untfl  be 

quit  over  plans  to  dumb-down 
the  paper. 

An  early  reertut  to  Interna- 
tional Socialists,  and  now  a 
stalwart  of  its  inheritor,  the 
Socialist  Workers’  Party,  he 
wins  over  sceptical  audiences 
with  wit,  passion,  feds  and 


paradox.  But  tom  the  British 
always  loved  a radical  toft 

Today 's  other  birthdays: 
Rupert  ABason,  thriller 
writer,  former  Conservative 
Mp,  46;  Stfiphane  Afrdran, 


Philip  Davfs  Marsden,  physician, 
bom  January  7,  1933;  died  Octo- 
ber 4,  1997 


Ohn  actress,  65;  Prof  Chris- 
tiaan Barnard,  heart  trans- 
plant pioneer,  75;  Ivor  Ca- 
plin, Labour  MP,  Alain 
Delon,  actor,  62;  Ken  Dodd, 
fnmwtian,  BR^  HTHgnheth 
Gale,  opera  singer,  49:  Ed- 
ward Goldsmith,  editor,  toe 
Ecologist,  69;  Frederick 
Gore,  painter,  84;  Nerys 
Hughes,  actress,  56;  Kazoo 
lshiguro,  author,  43;  Rickie 
Lee  Jones,  singer,  43;  Paul 
MCKenna,  hypnotist  and 
broadcaster,  34;  Sr  Denis 
Mahon,  art  historian.  87;  Dr 
Geoffrey  NuttalL  ecclesiasti- 
cal historian,  86;  Tadaald 
Otaka,  conductor,  48;  Rifat 
Ozbek,  fashion  designer,  44; 
PatttPage,  singer,  70;  Mar- 
tin Peters,  footballer,  54; 
Marie?  Safer,  writer  and 
television  journalist  65;  Prof 
Sir  Robert  Shields,  surgeon. 


Sabatino  Moscati 


Punic  words 


WORKING  with  lan- 
guage and  texts,  Ita- 
ly’s Sabatino  Mos- 
cati, who  has  died  aged  74. 
was  for  more  than  three  de- 
cades an  international  figure 
in  ancient  Semitic  — particu- 
larly Phoenician  and  Punic 
studies  — and  more  gener- 
ally, in  Near  Eastern  and 
Mediterranean  studies. 

He  also  encouraged  explo- 
ration of  Phoenician  and 
Punic  sites  in  Sardinia,  Sicily 
and  Malta.  He  initiated  exca- 
vations at  Tell  Mardikh  (an- 
cient Ebla)  in  Syria,  which 
was  particularly  known  for 
remarkable  texts  from  the 
third  millennium  BC.  He  par- 
ticipated in  excavations  in  Is- 
rael at  Tell  Gath,  Ramat  Ra- 
hel  (probably  Biblical  Beth- 
Haccherem)  and  Akzib. 

Moscati  was  particularly 
known  in  the  English  speak- 
ing world  for  his  books  An- 
cient Semitic  Civilizations 
(1957),  The  Face  qf  the  Ancient 
Orient  (1960)  The  Semites  in 
Ancient  Bistory  (1959)  — 
which  was  based  on  his 
Cardiff,  University  of  Wales 
lectures  and  The  World  of  die 
Phoenicians  (1968).  Those 
works  were  only  a selection 
from  his  Italian  works  — 
which  also  included  a 1955 
volume  on  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls.  In  1985  he  he  founded 
the  archaeological  monthly, 
Archeo,  writing  regularly  for 
it,  and  for  Corriere  della 
Serra.  In  1988  he  organised 
the  magnificent  exhibition. 
The  Phoenicians,  at  Venice’s 
Palazzo  Grass!,  editing  and 
substantially  writing  Its  750- 
page  catalogue. 

Of  Jewish  descent,  he  was 
boro  educated  in  Rome. 
After  a first  degree  he  studied 
at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Insti- 
tute where  he  concentrated 
on  Hebrew  and  the  Semitic 
languages.  His  first  publica- 


67;  lain  Sproat,  former  Con- 
servative minister.  59;  Rich- 
ard Stoker,  composer, 
writer,  58;  Di  Trevis,  theatre 
director,  50;  Tamas  Vasary, 
conductor  and  pianist.  64. 

Tomorrow ‘s  birthdays:  David 
Barrie,  director,  National  Art 
Collections  Fund,  44;  Victor 
Blank,  banker,  55;  Lord  Bra- 
bourne,  television  and  film 
producer,  73;  David  Con- 
stant, cricket  umpire,  56;  Jill 
Dando,  broadcaster,  36; 
Bryan  Davies,  Labour  MP, 
56;  Karen  Dotrice,  actress, 

42:  LouPferrlgno,  actor,  45; 
Ronald  Harwood,  novelist 
playwright,  63:  Katharine 
Hepburn,  actress,  88;  Alis- 
tair Horne,  military  histo- 
rian, 72;  Prof  Zeuan  Hughes, 
paediatrician,  53:  Hedy  La- 
marr, actress,  84;  Hugh 


tion  in  1946  was  on  an  Islamic 
subject,  but  the  direction  of 
his  later  studies  was  shown  in 
1951  by  a monograph  on  an- 
cient Hebrew  inscriptions. 

In  1950  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  history  of 
religions  at  the  University  of 
Florence,  followed  by  another 
chair  in  that  city  and  an  ap- 
pointment in  Naples  (1953).  to 
1954  he  became  professor  of 
Semitic  philology  at  Rome’s 
La  Sapienza  University.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  com- 
parative Semitic  languages  at 
Tor  Vergata  University  in  the 
capital,  where  he  remained 
until  his  retirement  in  1992. 
He  was  a frequent  visiting 
professor  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

His  contributions  to  Se- 
mitic scholarship  included  a 
monograph  on  the  history 
and  relationships  of  the  con- 
sonants in  the  Semitic  Yes 
(1954),  and  his  useful  Intro- 
duction to  die  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Lan- 
guages (1964)  produced  with 
three  other  specialists  in  Ara- 
bic and  Akkadian. 

Moscati  was  an  active  di- 
rector of  the  Istituto  di  Studi 
del  Vlcino  Orients,  and  of  the 
Centro  di  Studi  Senutici  in 
Rome.  He  belonged  to  many 
institutions  both  in  Italy  and 

abroad,  including  the  British 
Society  for  Old  Testament 
Study  and  most  significantly 
the  Accademia  Nazionale  dei 
Lincei  (founded  in  1603),  of 
which  he  became  a member 
in  1968,  and  served  as  its 
president  in  1994.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  Anna  and 
two  daughters. 


Terence  C Htcfiefl 


Sabatino  Moscati,  Semitic 
scholar,  born  November  24, 
1922;  died  Septembers,  1997 


Leonard,  playwright,  71; 
Roger  McGough,  poet,  60; 
Dame  Kathleen  Raven,  for- 
mer chief  nursing  officer, 
DHSS.  87;  Stella  Richman, 
television  producer,  75;  Tony 
Slattery,  writer  and  actor.  38; 
Donald  Trelfbrd,  former  edi- 
tor, toe  Observer,  60;  Dessa 

Trevlsan,  journalist,  73;  Ma- 
rina Warner,  writer  and 
critic,  51:  Tom  Weiskopf, 
golfer,  55. 

Yesterday's  birthdays:  lan 
Balding,  racehorse  trainer, 
59;  John  Barnes,  footballer, 
34;  Air  Marshal  Sir  John 
Donald,  70;  Sir  John  Egan, 
chief  executive,  BAA,  58;  the 
Rev  Prof  Christopher 
Evans,  theologian.  88;  Dr 
Billy  Graham,  evangelist,  79; 
James  Gray,  Conservative 
MP.  43;  Lucinda  Green, 


Face  to  Faith 


Buddhism 

distorted 


Vtahwapanl 


THE  GUARDIAN’S 

article  on  the  Fnends  of 
the  Western  Buddhist 
Order  (October  27). 
touched  on  issues  of  genuine 
concern,  especially  in  its  criti- 
cisms of  the  FWBO  centre  that 
went  badly  wrong  in  the  1960s. 

While  it  is  good  to  explore 

tiiiw.  issues  the  sensationa- 
lised article  is  apoor  starting 

point  It  got  many  things 
wrong  and  took  others  out  of 
context.  It  made  false  links  be- 
tween  particular  difficulties 
and  the  FWBO  as  a whole,  and 

offered  a travestied  version  of 
the  FWBO’s  teachings  that 
were  said  to  legitimise  them. 
Ftor  the  record,  nobody  I know 
in  the  FWBO  is  a misogynist, 
family-hating  promoter  of  ho- 
mosexuality. Actually,  we’re 
Buddhists. 

But  saying  this  begs  the 
question:  what  does  it  mean  to 
be  a Buddhist  in  toe  West? 

How  can  Buddhist  teachings 

(“the  Dharma”)  be  a meaning- 
fill,  spiritual  path  for  Western- 
ers, mid  not  just  an  exotic 
hobby?  The  FWBO  can  only  be 
understood  as  an  attempt  to 

answer  these  questions. 

Several  approaches  have 
been  taken  in  bringing  Bud- 
dhism to  the  West,  all  of  which 

have  limitations.  If  one  simply 
transplants  a Buddhist  tradi- 
tion from  Asia,  it  will  come 
encased  in  Asian  cultural 
forms  that  are  liable  to  hinder 
the  Dharma  from  meeting  the 
real  spiritoalneeds  ofWestem- 
ers.  Then  again,  if  one  just 
picks  those  bits  ofBuridhlsm 
that  seem  appealing  and  rele- 
vant, the  Dharma  will  be  fil- 
tered through  one’s  preexist- 
ing concerns  (say,  those  o f 
psychotherapy)  arid  its  distinc- 
tive message  wfD  be  obscured. 

The  FWBO  takes  a third  ap- 
proach. Sangharakshita  In- 
sists that  the  varied  and  divid- 
ed  Buddhist  tradition  has  an 
underlying  unity.  All  schools 
teach  a path  to  Enlightenment, 
and  define  this  path  through 
common  principles.  When 
Sangharakshita  founded  the 
FWBO  in  1967  he  wanted  to 
strip  the  tradition  back  to  this 
essence  so  that  a new  Western 
Buddhism  could  develop  as  ex- 
perience showed  how  univer- 
sal Buddhist  principles  could 
be  expressed  in  the  new  Gcal' 
text  The  prize  was  great — 
malting  Buddhism  a viable 
spiritual  path  for  the  modern 
world  and  a force  for  good  in 
society. 

But  how  could  the  ideals  be 
lived  out?  The  fluid  conditions 
of  modem  society  posed  many 
questions  Buddhism  never 
faced  in  traditional  societies. 
What  lifestyles  are  most  sup- 
portive ofBuddhist  practice? 
What  teachings  are  most  rele- 
vant? What  is  the  role  of  mo- 
nastiosm.  and  what  is  the 
place  erf  sexuality  in  the  spiri- 
tual life? 

A short-cut  to  establishing  a 
religious  tradition  is  imposing 
rules  and  structures  which  de- 
fine acceptable  behaviour.  But 
the  FWBO’s  aim  of  creating 
conditions  for  spiritual  trans- 
formation goes  far  beyond 
mere  religious  observance. 
Without  a preexisting  model 


CORRECTIONS  AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


ON  PAGE  2 on  November  6, 
Sir  Christopher  Bland  was  de- 
scribed as  the  director  gen- 
eral of  the  BBC.  He  is,  of 
course,  toe  chairman  of  the 
BBC. 

DAVID  McKie  In  his  column 
on  the  Comment  page  on 
Thursday,  Novembers,  mis- 
takenly described  the  UK  In- 
dependence Party  as  “now  de- 
funct”. It  Isn’t,  and  its 
headquarters  remain  at  80 
Regent  Street,  London,  WlR 
5PE. 

It's  the  polity  cf  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Readers’  Edi- 
tor, Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171 239 9589 from  Ham  to 
5pm,  Monday  to  Friday.  Fax: 
0171 239 9897.  E-mail: 
IanMayes@guardian.co.uk 


Olympic  horsewoman,  44; 
Lord  GreenhlH,  former  head 
of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  84; 
Admiral  Sir  Nicholas  Hunt, 
director-general.  Chamber  of 
Shipping,  67;  Michael 
Jackaman,  former  chain- 
man.  Affied-Domecq,  62; 
Dame  Gwyneth  Janes,  oper- 
atic soprano,  61;  Wolf 
Mankowttz,  author  and  play- 
wright, 73;  Joni  MttcheB, 
singer  and  songwriter,  54; 
Jonathan  Palmer,  racing 
driver,  4L  Dr  Ralegh  Rad- 
ford. archaeologist,  97;  Jean 
Shrimpton  (Mrs  Jean  Cok), 
hotelier,  former  model.  55; 
Dame  Joan  Sutherland,  op- 
eratic soprano.  71;  Helen  Suz- 
man. South  African  liberal 
champion,  80;  Sir  Anthony 
Wheeler,  architect  78;  Peter 
Wilby,  literary  editor.  New 
Statesman,  53. 


i 


for  practising  Buddhism  in  the 
West,  the  appropriate  forms 
could  only  be  discovered 
through  open-minded  explora- 
tion in  the  light  of  Buddhist 
principles. 

This  approach  of  working 
fVnm  principles  has  made  the 
FWBO  idealistic,  flexible  and 
creative.  While  these  qualities 
have  produced  its  consider- 
able success,  they  have  also  led 
it  Into  difficult  areas.  Princi- 
ples are  One,  but  they  are  ab- 
stract and  spiritual  life  needs 
deeply  to  touch  one’s  emotions. 

One  difficulty  concerns  the 
lifestyle  cf  residential  commu- 
nities that  emerged  from  the 

FWBO’s  explorations.  Many 
people  follow  this  because  of 
benefits  they  experience  and 
limitations  they  see  in  conven- 
tional alternatives.  But  sug- 
gesting  some  conditions  are 
more  favourable  for  spiritual 
practice  can  be  misunderstood 
as  a dogmatic  rejection  of  the 
alternatives.  The  commenta- 
tors quoted  by  toe  Guardian 
misunderstand  the  FWBO  in 
this  way,  and  toe  samp  misun- 
derstanding gives  rise  to  a gen- 
uine difficulty  within  file 
FWBO.  People  with  families 
can  be  left  feeling  margina- 
lised,  or  implicitly  criticised — 
even  if  that  is  not  Intended — 
and  file  FWBO  is  grappling 
with  the  challenge  of  including 
people  with  families  while  still 
valuing  the  benefits  of  commu- 
nal living. 

There  have  been  occasions 
when  the  FWBO  has  deserved 
criticism.  It  can  be  a short  step 
from  an  idealistic  assertion 
that  one  thing  is  better  than 
another  to  saying  “we  are 
good,  and  they  are  bad".  Out- 
siders, internal  fellings,  even 
one's  own  personal  weak- 
nesses, can  be  disowned  or 
rejected  in  a way  that  legiti- 
mises negative  emotions,  rigid- 
ity and  group  exclusivity. 

This.  I believejs  what  hap- 
pened at  the  FWBO  centre  de- 
scribed in  the  article. 

BUT  it  would  be  tragic  if 
the  difficulties  ideals 
bring  in  their  train  led 
to  the  ideals  being 
abandoned.  Instead  one  needs 
to  learn  how  to  apply  ideals 
skilfully,  and  to  see  one’s  own 
shortcomings.  There  are  no 
shortcuts  to  maturity,  but  1 
believe  the  FWBO  has  indeed 
matured,  in  part  through  ■' 
learning  Cram  the  problems 
discussed  in  the  artide.  Mem- 
bers of  file  Western  Buddhist 
Order  follow  ethical  precepts 
that  insist  their  idealism  be- 
gins with  how  one  acts  and 
speaks.  It  takes  time  and  matu- 
rity to  see  how  vital  are  these 
basic  values. 

The  FWBO  is  still  evolving 
and  I have  seen  it  change  enor- 
mously over  the  years  but  I feel 
confident  that  it  is  gradually 
realising  its  ambitious  project 
of  embodying  the  ideals  crfBud- 

rihism  ^ wpftfpm 


Vlshvapani  Is  a member  of  the 
Western  Buddhist  Order  and 
editor  of  Dharma  Lite  magazine 


Death  Notices 


QOLDSMTH.  Mm,  died  5 Nmambar 
1897.  SS«  83. 

HAYWARD,  on  October  13th  at  homo 
PMaotUUy.  aged  83.  SMlo  Francos  Kath- 
leen. beicwM  wtla  cl  Graham.  Funeral  to 
be  held  on  Wednesday  November  12m  at 
the  Randans  Park  Cremmortom.  12  noon. 
FamNy  towers  only.  All  donations  to  Oa- 
ten. enquiries  to  W.  A.  True  love.  01B1  842 
8211. 

ISADORA,  beloved  companion  tor  18  years 
Of  Adrian  Beaumont  of  London.  Med  at 
home,  cxueUy  In  her  sleep  November  5m 
ISB7.  MUM  missed  Immensely.  Ashes  to 
be  scattered  In  Moseley.  Birmingham.  her 
spiritual  home. 

LAZAR,  LaonanL  Suddenly,  aged  81.  Bom 

Johannesburg.  South  Africa.  IBIS.  Advo- 
cate to  Die  8upreme  Court  Banter*. 
Grey’s  Inn.  Lecturer  In  Law,  LSE.  1982- 
1881  Write-.  Enduring  opponent  of  Apan- 
heU  and  racism.  'Look  on  toe  rising  sun’ 
[Slake.  Songs  of  Innocence).  Greatly 
‘ r hfe  l " 


mlaaadl 

Michael. 


children.  David.  Am  and 
Ortas  to  f/d  RJJ.  Boroughs. 

01738-364062.  No  Bower*.  Dona- 

dons  to  Octen  or  Save  me  Children. 

ONWURAH.  Madge,  aged  89  years,  dtod 
peactoufly  In  London  on  3rd  Nonmfaer 
1997  after  a tong  and  courageous  teuggle 
against  cancer  and  arteritis.  A woman  of 
great  generosity,  passion,  curiosity  and 
nagrtty.  her  step  Ihraa  on  In  the  naans 
and  minds  ot  her  three  enOdren.  elate, 
tenay  and  many  apodal  friends.  The 
funeral  wilba  held  atwesl  Road  Cremato- 
rium. Newcemtie-teon-Tyne.  on  Monday 
10m  November  at  12  noon. 


TYRRELL.  Patar,  AA  Patrolman  or  Button. 
Cremation  at  me  West  Norwood  Cremato- 
rium. Wednesday  12h  November  at  3 
o'clock.  All  friends  welcome.  Family  flow- 
er* only,  donations  to  B.E.N.  do  A.  Y Bat- 
man ft  Sons.  3M  Norwood  Road.  West  Nor- 
wood SEW  BAA.  Tel  UT81  870  1127. 


QMa  Late*,  very  peeoehfiy  on 

November  3rd  81  Wafer*  Edge  Nursing 
Home.  Berry.  BeiyL  beloved  wife  ol  me 
tee  Walden,  tormeriy  at  Greenway  Road, 
Neste.  Dear  slate  ol  Peggy  and  a much 
loved  aunt  ol  Helen  and  tenBy.  Resting  at 
James  Summers  end  Son.  Roam  Court 
Funeral  Home.  Canfltt.  irtB  the  service  In 
the  Chapel  an  Tuesday.  November  Ifm  at 
i2Jtopffi.  tallowed  by  crsfinuon'  at  MbKBa- 
morsan  Crematorium  at  200pm. 


WtTHAli.  Anftwrv  John,  to  

memory  ol  my  beloved  humand.  my  Tony 
who  passed  away  peaoaUly  afisr  a short 


Btnesa.  Husband  oZ* Carolyn  Wllham. 
and  honoured  Mwr  01  ThftWfe*  W 
Kosterfs.  Michelle  and  Stuart  WWwm.  Son 
of  Reginald  and  asm  Mtbam  deceased. 
Our  hearts  are  broken,  our  house  O'  amply, 
wo  wffl  mbs  you  loiterer.  AD  el  GS  Bofeyn 
Avenue,  Enfield.  MkHlaaas  Btl  «HfL 

lit  Memoriant 

LAW.  Trevor  James,  8 year*  yesterday  but 
aHteglflauf  hearts-  JeaiwHerre,  TteMe 


-- — ’■  Qerry.  (8/11183).  Love  never 

die*.  Tte  life  and  death  are  one.  even  as 
the  river  and  me  sea  are  one'. 

Births 

M10L  JuRen  and  ChaMaare  proud  to 
amamca  the  btrti  d thafr  son  Ashley  on 
4to  November  1897. 
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Communism’s 
unsolved  riddle 

Its  truth  is  still  hard  to  come  by 

EIGHTY  years  after  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks  seized 
power  in  Petrograd  in  November  1917,  the  Russian 
Revolution  is  both  the  single  most  influential  event  of 
the  20th  century  and  one  of  its  most  completely  closed 
chapters.  The  Soviet  state  which  Lenin  and  Stalin 
bloodily  created  and  which  defined  the  history  of  the 
next  seven  decades  is  so  dead,  even  if  the  influence  of  its 
rotting  nuclear  arsenal  still  lingers  alarmingly  on,  that 
many  of  today's  teenagers  have  now  not  even  heard  of 
its  existence.  The  ideas  which  once  animated  the 
revolution  seem  to  have  drained  away  into  the  sands 
just  as  completely,  even  — or  especially  — in  the  few 
remaining  “communist"  countries.  Nobody  with  even 
the  remotest  shred  of  intellectual  credibility  today 
believes  in  communism,  while  the  concept  of  social 
revolution,  which  inspired  many  decent  people  — as 
well  as  lots  of  mad  and  bad  ones  — to  sacrifice  so  much 
for  so  long,  is  now  reserved  for  changes  in  eating  and 
leisure  habits  rather  than  for  the  once  historic  struggle 
of  class  against  rfass. 

And  yet  the  task  of  understanding  the  massive 
historical  events  that  were  unleashed  by  the  Bolsheviks 
80  years  ago  is  for  from  dead  and  for  from  simple.  As 
Norman  Stone  wrote  in  his  review  of  Robert  Service’s 
new  History  of  Twentieth  Century  Russia  in  our  books 
pages  this  week,  the  truth  about  communism  is  still 
hard  to  come  by.  Formerly  dosed  archives  may  be  more 
accessible  than  before  the  collapse  of  the  USSR,  al- 
though by  no  means  an  of  them  are  open  yet  The 
carapace  of  self-deception  beneath  which  too  much 
analysis  of  the  Soviet  Union  sheltered  for  too  long  may 
no  longer  exist  Yet  the  foots  about  20th  century  Russia 
and,  even  more  important  their  meaning,  remain 
unresolved  both  in  relation  to  their  own  time  and  in 
relation  to  ours.  For  much  of  this  century,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  perceived  through  the  veil  of  illusions,  often 
on  a criminal  scale  without  precedent  Those  old  veils 
may  have  been  largely  tom  away  now,  but  there  are 
new  ones  in  their  place. 

New  generations  need  to  be  constantly  and  unerr- 
ingly reminded  about  the  awesome  scale  of  Soviet 
brutality  and  corruption.  Yet  it  requires  an  explanation 
based  on  something  more  than  the  terror  and  wicked- 
ness of  communism  to  explain  why  the  Bolsheviks  took 
power  in  1917  or  why,  within  three  or  four  decades  of 
their  revolution,  nearly  a third  of  the  world’s  people 
lived  under  regimes  which  paid  homage  to  it  Equally, 
however,  it  requires  more  than  a counter-revolutionary 
conspiracy  theory  to  explain  why,  within  another  three 
to  four  decades,  so  many  of  those  people  threw  off  these 
regimes  with  scarcely  a backward  glance  and  barely  a 
hand  raised  in  serious  opposition  to  them.  The  two 
great  changes  — the  revolution  of  1917  and  its  over- 
throw of  198991  — were  the  negation  of  one  another, 
but  both  were  driven  by  real  events  and  real  popular 
convictions.  We  delude  ourselves  if  we  believe  that  the 
monopoly  of  moral  legitimacy  belongs  only  to  fee  latter. 

Today,  it  would  be  both  laughable  and  wicked  to 
pretend  that  the  restoration  of  the  Soviet  system  is 
either  likely  or  in  fee  remotest  way  desirable.  But  fee 
collapse  of  the  rotten  system  that  fee  Bolsheviks  created 
does  not  mean  feat  what  has  now  been  put  in  its  place  is 
either  virtuous  or  certain  to  win  fee  enthusiasm  of  fee 
people.  Clearly  the  Soviet  system  will  not  be  recon- 
structed, and  thank  goodness  for  that  The  comprehen- 
sive failure  of  20th  century  Russian  socialism  casts  a 
very  long  shadow.  But  it  does  not  reflect  as  easily  as 
many  today  like  to  suppose  on  the  possibility  of  other 
forms  in  other  places  and,  eventually,  at  other  times. 


Smoking  role  models 

Girts  must  look  at  themselves  for  a cure 

FOR  THE  first  time  in  a quarter  of  a century  the 
number  of  women  smoking  is  on  fee  increase.  Accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  fee  General  Household  Survey 
released  this  week,  after  a steady  decline  since  1972, 
cigarette  smoking  among  women  has  risen  by  two  per 
cent  in  fee  past  two  years.  Look  at  fee  figures  more 
closely  and  it's  the  youngest  women  who  are  increas- 
ingly taking  up  the  habit,  with  a 5 per  cent  increase 
among  fee  16-19  age  group,  compared  wife  a 2 per  cent 
fall  in  the  number  of  smokers  among  men  of  fee  same 
age. 

Among  15-year-old  schoolgirls,  a third  now  say  they 
smoke  regularly  (compared  with  28  per  cent  of  boys) 
and  fee  trend  is  not  exclusively  British.  The  rise  in 
teenage  girls  smoking  is  also  seen  elsewhere  in  western 
Europe  and  the  US.  Sadly  so  are  the  consequences. 
Today  five  women  die  every  hour  in  the  UK  from  a 
smoking  related  disease,  and  health  experts  have 
warned  that  lung  cancer  deaths  are  set  to  overtake 
breast  cancer  as  the  most  common  cancer  killer  in 
women. 

So  why  now,  when  we  know  more  than  we  ever  knew 
before  about  the  risks,  are  girls  in  particular  starting  to 
smoke?  There  are  many  possible  explanations:  young 
women  have  a greater  disposable  income;  with  women 
out  at  work,  they  are  more  likely  to  go  out  for  a drink 
(and  cigarette)  at  the  end  of  fee  day;  as  women 
Increasingly  adopt  male  working  patterns  fee  more 
they  adopt  male  patterns  of  behaviour  (hence  the 
increase  in  drinking  which,  was  highlighted  in  the 
report).  There  is  also  the  heavy  marketing  by  the 
tobacco  industry  which  spends  £10Q-miIlion  a year  on 
promoting  its  brands  — many  of  them  targeted  particu- 
larly at  women  — compared,  with  the  Em-million  spent 
on  health  education.  One  key  area  of  concern  is  fee  way 
young  women  are  Influenced  by  media  images  erf 
glamorous  women  who  smoke  — not  just  in  advertis- 
ing, but  in  editorial  pictures  of  models  like  Kate  Moss, 
with  cigarette  in  hand  or  Julia  Roberts,  who  is  seen 
puffing  her  way  through  her  latest  film,  My  Best 
Friend's  Wedding.  Smoking  makes  you  look  glamorous. 
It  also  makes  you  thin,  or  so  most  teenage  girts  believe. 
Once  you're  hooked  you  can’t  give  it  up  because  you’ll 
put  on  weight 

Women  become  hooked  on  smoking  for  fee  same 
reasons  they  become  anorexic.  Girls  are  taught  to  he 
concerned  about  their  body  image  from  an  early  age  — 
they  learn  very  quickly  that  their  looks  are  their 
currency.  Yes,  cigarette  advertising  should  be  banned; 
yes,  we  need  more  health  education  in  schools,  and 
more  careful  use  of  images  in  fee  media.  But  perhaps 
we  also  need  to  tackle  something  more  fundamental  — 
the  forces  which  make  young  girls  worry  to  an  un- 
healthy degree  about  fee  way  they  look. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  

! Whiff  M air 


\ A /E  WRITE  as  10  travellers 
V V on  Virgin  West  Coast 
reaching  the  end  of  our  joint 
tethers  about  the  continuing 
lateness  and  unreliability  of 
the  north-west-to-London 
return  rail  services.  Our  joint 
but  quite  independent  experi- 
ence, discussed  in  exaspera- 
tion as  we  were  another  30 

minutes  late  on  the  London-to- 


Manchester  puHroan  at  Stoke, 
verifies  Virgin’s  own  results. 
Commendably  they  published 
their  customer  surveys  show- 
ing on-time  arrivals  of. just  63 
percent  for  January-March 
1997 and  of  65  per  cent  April  to 
June. 

This  is  November  and  as  we 
pass  Stoke  we  discover  that 
the  4pm  train  from  London  is 
still  in  a siding  at  Stoke  with 
engine  failure.  The  two-on d-a- 
half-hour  journey  from  Man- 
chester is  inevitably  three 
hours  or  longer.  Delays  make 
those  of  us  in  the  north-west 
feel  citizens  of  another 
country . What  can  be  done  to 
make  some  Impact  on  these 
dismal  performance  figures? 
(Dr)  J KGraidcshank. 
University  of  Manchester 
Medical  School, 

Oxford  Road, 

Manchester  M13  9PT. 

And  nine  others. 

\ /ERGIN  Trains  appears  to 
V have  forgotten  their  North 
Wales  passengers  once  again. 
Cheap  weekend  fares  of  £15 
return  to  London  have  been 
advertised  from  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  apparently  with 
no  similar  fare  from  Chester 
or  North  Wales. 

Passengers  must  book  by 
6pm  on  the  day  before  travel. 

by  going  to  the  ticket  booking 
offices  at  Lime  Street  or  Picca- 
dilly stations,  or  telephoning 
Virgin,  provided  they  have  a 
credit  card  (and  can  get 
through).  Virgin  is  expected  to 
announce  that  it  will  no 
longer  accept  Super  Saver 
tickets,  the  cheapest  “walk- 
on”  fore  available  at  stations 
just  before  travelling  People 
In  rural  areas  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  travel  20,  30  or  40 
miles  to  a booking  office,  just 
to  geta  cheap  ticket. 

David  Sutcliffe. 

Nicholas  Croft, 

Bull  Bay, 

Anglesey  LL689SL. 

THE  full-page  ad  for  British 
I Gas  (November  4)  offering 
Three  Star  Service  Cover  for 
“same-day  repair  service . . . 

24  hours  a day . 366  days  a 
year",  raised  a hollow  laugh  in 
this  household. 

Ten  days  ago,  my  boiler 
began  to  throb  violently, 
apparently  threatening  to  ex- 
plode. When  I eventually  got 
through  to  the  emergency 
number,  I was  told;  “We 
wouldn't  come  out  at  this 
hour  of  night  [about  9.15pm]. 
You  can  turn  off  your  boiler  . 
yourself^”  and  I was  given  di- 
rections. Since  the  switch  de- 
scribed did  not  exist,  I was  told 
to  turn  off  the  gas  at  the 
mains.  When  I pointed  out 
that  I was  a pensioner  living 
alone  and  could  not  do  without 
all  heating,  cooking  and  hot 
water  appliances,  and  further- 
more was  paying  them  £109  a 
year  for  “24-hour  service",  I 
was  told,  “Well,  we  could  send 
someone  out,  but  they  would 
only  switch  off  your  gas  for 
you.  We  don’t  do  repair  at  this 
time  of  night." 

My  last  "annual"  diagnostic 
service  and  safety  check  took 
place  in  August  1996,  is 
months  ago. 

Helen  Kimble. 

45  Carlton  Road, 

Oxford  OX2  7SA. 

/"\N  THE  day  you  carried  an 
^-/advertisement  by  British 
Gas  wanting  to  sell  us  electric- 
ity (November  3).  we  were  ap- 
proached by  the  representa- 
tive of  an  electricity  company 
to  sell  us  gas. 

Malcolm  Bowler. 

30  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
Brampton,  Derbyshire. 


YOUR  Leader  on  the  de- 
cision to  exempt  For- 
mula racing  from 

the  ban  on  cigarette 
advertising  (Smoking  out  the 
enemy,  November  6)  consid- 
ers the  health  minister,  Tessa 
JowelL  to  be  “passionately 
committed  to  preventive 
medicine”.  I begto  differ. 

Any  minister  compelled  to 
go  against  the  nature  cfher 
briafand  in  so  doing  betray  a 
long-held  principle  has  only 
one  honourable  option  open  to 
her — she  should  resign,  in- 
stead Ms  Jowell  has  allowed 
her  political  career  to  take 
precedence  over  her  political 
principles. 

Walter  Cairns. 

836  WILmslow  Road, 
Manchester  M208RP. 

^URELY  what  is  truly 
^^‘deepty  offensive”  about 
the  Tessa  JowelL  affair  is  her 
apparent  inability  to  recog 
nlse  that  the  puhlic  was  en- 
titled and  certain  to  perceive  a 

gross  impropriety  in  her 
actions  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  no  matter  how  loudly  She 

pmrlalma'hw  Why 

do  politicians  never  learn? 
Peter  Harris. 

Great  North  Barn, 

Hamsey,  Lewes, 

East  Sussex  BN8  5TB. 


FOX  hunting,  no  nhangp. 
Formula  One,  no  change- 
financial  policy,  no  change. 
WeH  to  adapttheoM  slogan, 
“which  twin  is  the  Toni?”  And 
now  we  expect  Rolls  Royce  to 
be  taken  over  by  Triang  Toys. 
New  Labour?  New  nightmare. 
We  didn’t  vote  for  this. 
JAshwefl, 

13TheTanyards, 

Eastleigh  SOS81TJ. 

THE  Formula  One  Associa- 
tion claims  there  are 
50,000  direetjobs  and  150,000 

part-time  jobs  dependent  on 
Formula  One  In  Britain  (Anal- 
ysis, November  6)  Can  the 
Government  say  which  of 
these  would  vanish  if  Formula 
One  moved  to  eastern  Europe 
or  Asia  given  that,  if  I remem- 
ber a previous  Guardian 

article  correctly,  there  are 
many  jobs  to  Britain  related 
to  the  US  Indy  car  series 
which  is  not  exactly  noted  for 
having  a European 
orientation. 

B Cutler. 

28  Lindsey  Crescent, 
Kenilworth, 

Warwickshire  CVB 1FL. 

I'M  PT.BAAftlfi  tn  r»>ad  thjif 
New  “healthy"  Labour 
wants  to  eradicate  poverty  in 
developing  countries.  This 


means  that  the  newly  prosper- 
ous will  be  able  to  buy  televi- 
sions, watch  Formula  One 

races,  and  become  seduced  by 

the  tobacco  sponsorship  (aka 
advertising) — thus  giving  the 
tobacco  pushers  even  more 
hang  for  their  buck.  Trebles 
all  round  for  the  merchants  of 

death. 

(Dr)  PN  August 
Flats, 

7i  Elm  Park  Gardens, 

London  SW10. 

THE  Government  has  al- 
ready reneged  on  its 
promise  over  a commission 
on  laboratory  animals.  In 
refusing  proper  time  for  a de- 
bate on  Michael  Foster's  anti- 
blood “sports"  bill,  it  has  be- 
trayed every  elector  who 
voted  on  animal  welfare 
Issues  as  presented  In  Labour 
election  propaganda  (It  is  a 
mere  casuistry  to  argue  about 
the  small  print;  what  is 
essential  1s  public  perception). 

This  treadiery  is  particu- 
larly devastating  to  those  who, 
like  myself;  supported  Labour 
for  the  first  time,  having 

r.hatigoH  pgr-ty  nTlogi  ntuv>  and 

become  single-issue  voters. 
Alma  Evers. 

328  Persbore  Road, 

Edgbaston, 

Birmingham  B5  7QY> 


WHAT  really  di^PPOj^. 

^SmWes,  November^?0 
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they  freeze,  gaggmg®1^!**" 
nrt  foiling  into  line,  cn^u 
tag  the  assault  on  to®*1 
eminent  employees  and  ser 


rices  through  ' 

-Best  Value**,  prevaricating 

over  entry  to  EMU, or 

fudging  social  policy  and  fee 

mSm^  wage.  I imvecome 
to  expect  such  actions  of  any 

the  utter  spinelessness  erf  the 

new  intake  ofLalwurMPs 
who  we  elected  to  keep  Kair 
and  his  chums  to  their  word. 

They  are  apparently  incapable 

of  saytogboo  to  a goose  and  we 
must  depend  on  the  same  old 
lefties  to  challenge  the  con- 
science of  the  Government 
Jon  Ashe. 

84  Ocklynge  Road, 

Eastbourne, 

East  Sussex  BN21 1QA- 


Homework  instrumental  in  decline  of  music  tuition 


^✓OUR  Leader  (Dance  to  the 

T mnalC  rtf  Hgf-Vinu.,  Tflmrom. 
her  4)  on  the  decline  in  chil- 
dren Toar« fngmncireii  instru- 
ments does  not  mention  all 
the  homework  schoolchildren 
are  now  expected  to  do,  which 
leads  them  to  give  up  evening 
leisure  activities  such  as  in- 
strumental groups  and  choirs. 

Two  generations  have  been 
brainwashed  into  believing 
large  amounts  of  homework 
are  necessary  “to  get  a good 
job”.  Parents  dare  notcom- 
plwin.  After  all,  the  best  school 
gives  tiie  most  homework. 

There  are  usually  instru- 
ments to  spare  In  local  bands 
and  interest  Is  stm  there,  but 

frtrmoqt  fyhnnlfhilrfrpn  thpir 

day  is  bed,  school,  homework 
and  bed. 

Tony  Hounsome. 

23  St  Joseph’s  Close, 
Kettering, 

Narthants  NN15  5DY. 

A LTHOUGH  Immediate 
/"Yconcem  may  be  for  the 
numbers  of  skilled  musicians 
coming  through  to  join  the 
profession,  we  are  even  more 
worried  about  the  loss  of  tile 
benefits  of  music  tuition  to  a. 
wide  range  of  children  with 
different  levels  of  ability  and 
from  differing  backgrounds. 


MET  fl  L-oT  op 
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Musical  skills  learnt  young 
have  been  proved  to  have  a 

ilwinniHffPffflrtnn  rhfldrgn'e 

ability  to  develop  intellec- 
tually and  socially  and  pro- 
vide iifaiftngai«Hwi  interests 
when  so  much  of  today's  tech- 
nology and  social  interaction 
steers  the  young  towards  the 
passive. 

John  Summers. 

Chief  executive, 

Northern  Sinfonia. 

41  Jesmond  Vale, 

Newcastle  Upon  Tyne  NE2  IPG. 

I WAS  until  recently  a peripa- 
Itetic  teacher  of  fee  oboe  and 

hflggnnr]  T finally  abandoned 

the  job  after  nearly  30  years. 

I am  pessimistic  about  the 
revival  of  instrumental  teach- 
ing, at  least  as  for  as  fee  less- 


popular  instruments  are  con- 
ceraed.  Market  forces  have 
been  allowed  to  dominate  the 

rhfyirp  nf  tnctmmpwt  in  many 
state  schools.  The  higher  cost 
of  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  vio- 
las and  double  basses  is  no 
less  off-potting  than  the  pre- 
vailing apathy  towards  seri- 
ous (as  opposed  to  pop)  music. 
Parents  and  children  alike 
veer  towards  the  commercial 
end  of  the  spectrum  in  their 
musical  tastes.  Hitherto,  with 
subsidised  tuition,  there  was  a 
degree  of  gentle  coercion  in  the 
selection  of  an  instrument. 
Now  there  cant  be  and  teach- 
ers like  me  find  themselves  oat 
ofajob. 

Judith  Roads. 

61  Malmesbury  Road, 

London  E182NL. 


More  charges  over  legal  aid 


GEOFF  Hoon  is  being  disin- 
genuous (Letters,  Novem- 
ber 6).  Over  two  years  only 
28JXX)  conditional  fee  agree- 
ments have  been  signed,  com- 
pared wife  some  320,000  legal 
aid  certificates. 

Conditional  fees  should  be 
made  available  more  widely. 
The  system  should  be  made 
quicker,  cheaper  and  simpler 
so  for  as  this  does  not  deprive 
weaker  members  of  society  of 
tiie  ability  to  enforce  their 
right  It  is  a different  matter  to 
abolish  legal  aid  altogether  for 
compensation  claims,  as  is 
scheduled  for  early  next  year, 
leaving  a system  of  ftmdtog 
untested  in  all  but  the  most 
straightforward  cases  to  a lim- 
ited field  erf law,  as  the  only 
means  for  most  people  to  pur- 
sue a valid  claim. 

Richard  Miller. 
Vice-chairman,  Legal  Aid 
Practitioners  Group. 

115  Faversham  Road, 
Whitstable,  Kent  CT34BG. 

HERE  has  been  little  men- 
I tlon  in  recent  debate  of  the 
drastic  reduction  which  pro- 


posed legal  aid  reforms  would 
produce  in  the  ability  to  seek 
judicial  review  of  administra- 
tive decisions. 

Lord  Irvine’s  proposed 
change  in  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess required  for  the  grant  erf 
legal  aid  from  50  to  75  per  cent, 
given  tiie  relative  uncertainty 
aflltigation  normally  and  the 
reluctance  oflawyers  to  ad- 
vise that  there  are  such  high 
prospects  of  success,  will  pre- 
vent individuals  from  haring 
the  court  review  decisions 
which  may,  in  fields  such  as 
housing  and  immigration, 
have  consequences  of  utmost 
seriousness. 

The  corollary  of  this  is  that 
many  decisions  which  have 
been  badly  made  win  not  be 
reviewed,  and  that  the  stan- 
dard cf  public  decision-mak- 
ing will  be  lowered  because 
decision  makers  will  no 
longer  have  to  look  over  their 
shoulders  at  the  possibility  of 
judicial  review. 

EricFripp- 

Chambers  of  Harjit  Singh. 


3 Pump  Court, 
London  EC4Y  7AJ. 


All  things  nice? 

OF  course  women  can  be 
violent  (Linda  Grant, 
November  4).  For  12  years  I 
taught  disturbed  adolescent 
boys  and  girls,  many  of  them 
violent  I was  for  more  afraid 
of  the  girls  because  they 
bottled  up  their  frustration 
and  rage  and  when  the  bottle 
burst  the  consequences  were 
alarming.  The  attack  would 


come  unexpectedly  out  of  the 
blue,  usually  from  behind.  On 
the  other  hand  you  could  see 
the  boys  brewing  up  and  could 
often  deftise  the  situation.  I 
was  never  attacked  from  be- 
hind by  a boy. 

Girls  should  be  allowed  to 
use  their  aggressive  instincts; 
of  course  they  have  them.  Let 
girls  box,  play  contact  games 
etc. 

I pity  Louise  Woodward,  in- 
nocent or  guilty.  Any  parents 
leaving  a young,  untrained 
girl  in  charge  of  children  are 
simply  irresponsible  and 
guilty  of  negligence. 
Katherine  Taylor. 
BrynHyfryd, 

Clawdd  Newydd, 

Clwyd  LL15  2NB. 


Cash  point 

HfE.  ilkp  Jolla  Pascal,  are 
Ww  concerned  about  money 
laundering  (Wand  awash  wife 
Ill-gotten  gain-s  November  1). 
This  Is  an  international  prob- 
lem. By  focusing  her  article  on 
rach  deposits  she  is  missing 

the  direction  the  real  dangers 

are  coming  from.  The  days  of 
the  holdall  frill  of  cafe  sue  long 
gone.  Electronic  transfer  sys- 
tems enable  money  to  be 

moved  around  the  ^obe  liter- 
ally at  the  speed  oflight. 

To  suggest  that  this  prob- 
lem is  limited  to  the  offshore 
islands  is  incorrect  All  finan- 
cial centres  are  potentially 
vulnerable  to  criminal  pene- 
tration and  abuse.  Indeed, 
small  islands  are  less  likely  to 
be  used  for  laundering  large 
sums  of  money  because,  in  a 
small  market  they  would  be 
that  much  more  risible-  The 
international  launderer 
would  tend  to  choose  the 
larger  centres.  The  Isle  of  Man 
minimises  its  risk  of  abuse 
through  a strong  regulatory 
system.  Miss  Pascal’s  remark 
about  a self-regulating  system 
is  both  inaccurate  and 
spurious. 

RKCorkilL 

Minister  for  the  Treasury. 
Government  Office, 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 


A Country  Diary 


philosophers 
and  frauds 
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Antony  Easthope- 

RE  wrong  weather  forecasts 

_ 

exchanged  infonnationabooH 

approaching  storms  wife  fee 
weather  forecasttogutot  in 
Lee-on^olentarr  station- in 
1987,  she  predicted  a storm  but 
was  reassured  byfeefore- 

caster  so  did  not  fit  the  metal 

shutters  in  her  ground-floor 
living  room.  She  woke  up  to 
find  a model  schooner  sailing 
in  fee  living  room. 

John  Cornish. 

13  Kingsley  Road, 

Kings  bridge. 

Devon  TQM  LEY - 

| WboSva^’s  defence  team 
is  now  dear,  they  should 
plead  the  Neil  Hamilton  de- 
fence. Nobody  saw  her  do  it  so 
there’s  no  proof  die  did — and 
in  her  case,  it’s  more  likely  to 
be  true. 

Tony  Walton. 

11  Salisbury  Road, 

Hove,  E Sussex  BN3  SAD. 

I SEE  that  Tony  Blair  will  be 

I treating  Jacques  Chirac  and 
Lionel  Jospin  to  “fee  capital's 
most  spectacular  views",  from 
the  Canary  Wharf  Tower.  Of 
course  they  are  the  most  spec- 
tacular views,  because  they 
are  now  the  only  views  of  Lon- 
don which  don't  indude  that 
bloody  hideous  tower. 

Paul  Selby. 

10  Windmill  Drive, 

Reigate. 

Surrey  RH20JP. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 


SNOWDONIA:  Huang  Pin- 
bung’s  Landscape  with  a 
Waterfall  erf  1953,  now  in  a pri- 
vate collection  in  the  Czech 
Republic,  could  quite  easily 
depict  the  autumn  prospect  at 
Aberglalsyn,  with  part-leaf- 
less trees,  jumbled  rocks  on 
high  and  fee  silver  torrent  be- 
low. A complicated  composi- 
tion maybe,  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  a glorious  unity.  And 
in  recent  weeks  the  Aberglas- 
lyn  deft  has  shone  in  the 
dear,  edd  air  with  radiant 
colours;  ash  gold,  oaken 
bronze,  larch  lemon  — all 
under  a pastel  sky  with  little 
wind  to  set  those  remaining 
million  flags  afluttering.  - 
Standing  on  Pont  Aberglaslyn 
and  looking  upstream  at  the 
world-famous  view  of  the 
Pass,  the  stranger  has  no  due 
that  the  old  Welsh  Highland 
railway  passed  through  a tun- 
nel hewn  in  those  soaring 
cliffs  rather  reminisicent  of 
rock  architecture  in  the  Kick- 
ing Horse  Pass  where  steam 
haulage  also  once  travelled. 

Go  up  the  sharp  rock  crest  im- 


mediately east  of  the  ravine 
(National  Trust)  and  you 
come  out  of  the  conifers  and 
those  glowing  broad  leaves  to 
look  down  on  tiny,  secret, 
fairy-tale  Cwm  Bychan.  My 
mind  goes  back  more  than  36 
years,  to  a sun-drenched  day 
we  loitered  in  the  rock  pools 
of  Cwm  Bychan  wife  only  the 
drone  of  flies  breaking  the 
silence. 

Higher  up  the  stream  peters 
out  near  the  ridge-top  and  a 
further  scramble  to  fee  east 
landed  os  on  fee  broken  sum- 
mit of  Moel  y Dyniewyd,  high- 
est  point  of  that  ignored  trian- 
gle of  mountain  between 
Aberglaslyn,  lower  Nant 
Gwynant  and  Nantmor.  On 
that  recent  golden  day  we 
looked  from  the  top  due  north 
across  the  Vale  of  Nant  Gwyn- 
ant to  the  fomiliar  profile  of 
Yr  Aran  and,  in  fee  opposite 
direction,  down  the  bur- 
nished length  ofTraeth  Mawr 
to  glinting  sunlight  reflected 
from  the  mill-pond  surface  of 
Tremadoc  Bay. 

ROGER  REDFERN 


Hollywood  pulps  fiction  in  pursuit  of  truth 


Mark  Lawson 


YOU  Just  can't  believe 
what  you  see  at  the 
movies  these  days.  In 
one  sense,  this  state- 
ment has  always  been  true, 
but  it  applies  now  in  a much 
more  complicated  way. 

Although  the  contemporary 
film-goer  has  the  advantage  of 
the  multiplex  cinema,  there 
are  times  when  the  vast  array 
of  screens  seem  to  be  sharing 
a stogie  plot.  For  a while 
every  major  Hollywood  movie 
was  about  alien  invasion: 

Men  in  Blade.  Contact  Mars 
Attacks’  Now  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a much  more  down- 
toearth  shared  obsession.  A 
startling  number  of  recent 
Hollywood  films  are  obsessed 
with  questions  of  truth  and 
identity.  Protagonists  sud- 
denly swap  names,  character 
istics  or  motivations.  The  au- 
dience is  never  sure  who  to 
trust  or  whether  tiie  film  it- 
self is  a con-trick. 


John  Woo’s  Face/Off. 
released  in  Britain  yesterday, 
uses  a silly  plot  to  consider- 
able philosophical  effect  In 
the  year  2000,  FBI  counter- 
terrorism expert  John  Tra- 
volta is  able  — through  ad- 
vanced fictional  medical 
techniques  — to  receive  a 
complete  face  transplant  from 
terrorist  Nicholas  Cage,  left 
brain-dead  after  a siege.  Fur- 
ther cosmetically  enhanced  to 
look  and  sound  precisely  like 
the  bad  guy,  Travolta  be- 
comes the  ultimate  under- 
cover agent  Inevitably,  Cage 
somehow  recovers  and  has 
Travolta’s  formaldehyded  vis- 
age Imposed  on  his  own.  The 
actors  switch  roles  and  the 
characters  assume  each 
other’s  lives. 

For  once,  a medical  plot-de- 
vice is  not  intended  as  a sav- 
age satire  of  the  arrogance  of 
doctors.  Much  more  intrigu- 
ingly.  the  target  erf  tiie  plot  is 
the  person  with  the  popcorn 
In  the  stalls.  The  audience  is 
shorn  of  the  usual  moral  sup- 
ports. In  the  big  confrontation 
scenes  (also  known,  erf  course, 
as  face-offe),  viewers  keep 
having  to  ask  themselves  who 
is  the  goodie  and  who  the  han- 
dle. Mainstream  Hollywood 
films  are  notorious  for  their 
insistent  signalling  of  sympa- 
thies, but  here  the  viewer  suf- 
fers frequent  signal  failure. 

Such  sport  with  the  audi- 


ence's responses  Is  becoming 
a favourite  directorial  trick. 
In  David  Fincher's  The  Game, 
Michael  Douglas  plays  a 
banker  given  a ticket  for  a 
game  of  physical  and  psycho- 
logical endurance  as  a birth- 
day gift.  The  catrh  is  that  thp 
game  will  be  played  out  in  his 
everyday  life,  so  that  he  (and 
the  audience)  never  subse- 
quently know  whether  an  in- 
cident is  faking  place  in  his 
existence  or  to  his  game. 

Again,  a preposterous  plot- 
device  has  a surprisingly 
sophisticated  effect  on  the 
film’s  reception.  The  viewer 
is  disconcerted  to  be  faced 
with  basic  questions  about 
the  status  of  a scene  — Is  that 
an  actor?  Is  this  bit  real?  — 
which  they  would  normally 
regard  as  simple-minded 
when  applied  to  fiction. 

After  this,  it’s  little  surprise 
to  discover  that  the  next  big 
Hollywood  movie  due  here  — 
Incognito  — has  as  its  central 
character  a forger  and  for  its 
subject  artistic  deceit  simi- 
larly, Face/ OS’s  main  theme 
of  duality  — fee  blurring  of 
definitions  between  heroes' 
and  villains  — is  also  fee  pre- 
mise of  such  other  recent 
films  as  Heat  (cop  and  thief  as 
two  sides  of  one  dollar)  and 
Donnie  Brasco  (FBI  man  and 
gangster  as  spiritual  twins). 

To  some  extent,  1997's 
tricksy  Rim*  are  influenced  , 


by  the  success  of  The  Crying 
Game  and  The  Usual  Sus- 
pects, which  had  confidence- 
trick  plots.  But.  to  those 
movies,  the  audience  didn't 
know  that  they  were  being 
conned  until  the  long-delayed 
moment  of  disclosure.  In  The 
Game  and  Face/Off,  the  de- 
ception Is  declared  up  front. 
Film-goers  know  that  they  are 
being  toyed  with  from  a few 
minutes  in  and  are  invited  to 
enjoy  the  confusion. 

And  the  important  question 
Is  why  audiences  suddenly 
respond  to  a particular  topic 
or  approach.  Why  should  the 
often-dreaded  tricks  of  post- 
modernism dominate  main- 
stream movies  at  exactly  the 
time  that  novelists  and  televi- 
sion-makers have  begun  to 
retreat  from  them?  Just  as 
there  are  plausible  explana- 
tions for  the  recent  extra-ter- 
restrial plot-cluster  — - pre- 
millennial  tension,  anger 
about  government  lying  — so 
the  superfluity  of  movies 
about  truthfulness  and  dual- 
ity reveals  a cultural  story  be- 
hind fee  stories. 

The  first  explanation  for 
this  spate  of  who's  who?/ 
whafa  what?  movies  shares 
some  ground  with  the  recent 
extra-terrestrial  epics.  Now 
feat  the  idea  of  the  "official 
version"  has  become  so  gen- 
erally  discredited  — through 
the  lies  of  governments  and 


r*  uxai  LUxXlll- 

stream  Hollywood,  that  capl- 
of  simple  A to  B narration, 
should  start  to  have  doubts 
about  conventional  storytell- 
ing. This  is  an  age  of  unreli- 
able narration. 

.The  contemporary  popular- 
ity of  duality  as  a theme  is 
also  easily  understood.  It’s  no 
coincidence  that  during  films 
about  men  with  two  faces  you 
start  to  think  of  politicians. 
Binary  personalities  are 
much  in  evidence  in  public 
SS®  equivocal  morality 
of  Bill  Clinton  and  the  equivo- 
cal ideology  or  Tony  Blair 
and  also  to  that  late  British 
princess  who  somehow 
brought  off  the  double  of 
txung  a populist  aristocrat. 

But,  above  all,  these  delib- 

S S?Lc°.QfUsin«  and  con- 
fosed  movies  are  a response 
from  Hollywood  to  the  artistic 
exhaustion  cf  the  industry,  it 
^ear  for  some  time 
that  there  is  a crisis  of  origi- 
nality in  film-making.  There 
is  a sense  that  all  the  possibil- 

adoring  notices,  but  the  film 
was  made  — and  can  only  be 
reviewed  and  viewed  — with 
constant  comparative  refer- 
ence to  Chinatown.  The 
American  critic  Harold 


scribe  the  struggle 
writer  to  produce  sot 
new  so  late  in  litei 
day.  But  modern  cf 
seem  frequently  to  dis] 
joy  of  influence.  Ac 
the  impossibility  of  o 
ity,  they  serve  up  ri 
scenes  to  viewers  whe 
assume  also  to  have 
5if?a  ^ their  minds. 

Both  Face/Off  an 
Game  address  this  pa 
wnat’s  best  about  fees 
is  that  movie  scenes 
are  now  wearily  routi 
tether/ daughter  row, 
band-wife  embrace 
chase  — become  eno 

ot  genuine  moral  t 
when  the  identity  erf  t 
ticipants  is  in  doubt  \ 
«s  character  switch,  F 
wmdd  be  no  more  tha 
fictent  action  movie. 

Afentttedly,  these  sc 
E? SJ ■**?  or  how  sev 
problem  is,  because  tl 
?^ever  be  rare  exo 

to  standard  narrative. 
^ Face/Offa 

— which  use  si 
ups  to  achieve  sfeitf 

ge^effects-atoS 

£n^hedTfa01^ 

mg  film-goer  is  tricke 

fenocence.  When  Ti 

SP?.  Ca*e  1(»e  their 
Hollywood  goes  50^ 
saving  its  own. 
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Weapons  and  oil  set  fire  to 
UN  sanctions  in  Iraq 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


HOW  many  wearisome 
times  have  we  been 
here  before?  Iraq 
makes  its  move,  the 
Security  Council  condemns, 
the  United  States  threatens, 
and  on  occasion  takes,  mil]. 
tar}'  action,  and,  at  one  point 
or  the  other,  Iraq  backs  down. 
Then  we  return  to  the  situa- 
tion more  or  less  as  It  was. 
Saddam  survives,  somewhat 
strengthened,  America  sub- 
sides, somewhat  strained, 
sanctions  remain,  and  the 


shell  game  over  Iraq's 
weapons  of  muxs  destruction, 
with  the  Iraqis  cheating  and 
lying,  and  the  inspectors  prob- 
ing and  sometimes  finding,  be- 
gins again. 

This  time  It  is  about  keep- 
lng  Americans  out  of  the 
weapons  inspection  teams,  an 
Iraqi  tactic  aimed  at  exploit- 
ing splits  between  the  Secu- 
rity Council  powers,  and  with 
the  maximum  aim  of  getting  a 
timetable  for  the  lifting  or 
sanctions.  The  probability,  as 
before,  is  that  it  will  end  with- 
out military  action  or  with  a 
token  attack  that  brings  the 
episode  to  an  end. 

But  picture  some  other  pos- 
sibilities. What  if  the  United 
States  took  military  action, 
and  the  Iraqis  still  did  not 
back  down,  forcing  the  Ameri- 
cans to  a second  and  third 
wave  of  attacks,  some  of  them 
on  targets  where  civilian 
deaths  might  be  a conse- 


quence? What  if  Iraq  then  res- 
ponded by  terrorist  attacks  on 
American  targets?  What  ti;  in 
some  final  escalation,  Iraq 
used  its  missiles,  armed  with 
chemical  or  biological  war- 
I heads,  against  Saudi  Arabia 
or  Israel?  After  oil,  the  reason 
Tor  the  present  crisis  Is  pro- 
1 cisely  that  Iraq  is  rightly  sus- 
pected of  retaining  chemical 
and  biological  agents,  or  the 
capacity  to  make  them 
quickly,  just  as  she  retains  a 
few  missQes  — some  missile 
components  were  discovered 
only  a week  or  so  ago  — with 
which  to  deliver  them. 

This,  six  years  after  the  Gulf 
war,  is  the  reality.  Of  course  it 
is  theoretical  and  remote.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  wants  to  survive 
and  keep  power,  not  to  die  In 
some  massive  retaliatory 
attack.  But  who  knows  what 
might  happen,  with  this  man, 
in  circumstances  of  despera- 
tion that  outside  powers,  or  In- 


i  temal  rebels,  or  both,  might 
Inadvertently  create?  That 
was  why,  after  the  war  ended, 
the  effort  to  divest  Saddam  of 
his  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion began.  Unfortunately. 
while  Saddam  has  lost  many 
weapons  and  much  weapons 
production  capacity  as  a 
result  of  the  UN  programme, 

he  still  has  some  left.  He  needs 
them  for  another  reason  be- 
yond their  possible  use  as  de- 
terrent or  threat  against  other 
nations.  They  are  the  crown- 
ing element  in  the  panoply  of 
death  in  which  his  regime  is 
dressed  as  it  faces  its  own 
people.  They  help  keep  Iraqis 
fearful  and  obedient  It  is  pan 
of  Saddam’s  terrible  mystique. 
Inside  Iraq,  that  he  should 
hold  the  keys  to  the  chamber 
of  horrors  in  which  ore  locked 
weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
and.  if  he  should  lose  those 
keys,  it  would  weaken  him 
symbolically. 


Prom  the  beginning  the 
effort  to  divest  him  of  those 
weapons  suffered  from  a 
double  contradiction.  On  the 
Iraqi  side  this  was  simply  that 
Saddam,  given  his  nature  and 
lus  needs,  could  as  soon  truly 
•jive  such  weapons  up  as  an 
addict  can  give  up  heroin.  He 
would,  the  majority  of  those 
who  had  dealings  with  him  be- 
lieved, cheat  right  down  to  the 
Last  canister  of  nerve  gas. 
And.  if  sanctions  were  lifted 
because  he  had.  even  so.  dis- 
posed of  all  or  nearly  all.  of 
the  weapons,  he  would  imme- 
diately begin  to  re- acquire 
them  once  the  oil  income 
began  to  come  in  again,  per- 
haps also  bankrolling 
weapons  development  in  other 
countries  a*  a means  of  evad- 
ing detection.  A state  can  buy 
a lot  of  "help”  if  it  has  $60 
million  flowing  in  every  day. 

The  other  contradiction  is 
among  the  powers  who, 
through  the  Security  Council, 
control  the  programme  of 
weapons  inspection  and  the 
sanctions  against  Iraq.  This  is 
now  even  more  in  the  open 
than  It  was  before.  On  the  one 
hand  there  are  the  countries, 
like  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  which  are  not  pre- 
pared to  lift  sanctions  even  if 
Iraq  gives  up  all  its  moss  de- 
struction weapons.  Sanctions 
will  only  go,  they  say.  if  all 
kinds  of  other  conditions,  in- 1 
eluding  those  concerning , 
human  rights,  are  met  by  Iraq. 


I Since,  with  Saddam  in  charge, 
they  never  can  be,  this  liras 
and  Lx  tantamount  to  saying 
that  sanctions  will  be  not  be 
lifted  until  he  foils.  The  other 
camp,  led  by  France  and  Rus- 
sia , complain  that  this 
removes  any  incentive  for  foe 
regime  to  cooperate  on  the 
weapons  programme.  As  Tim 
Trevan,  of  the  international 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
and  a former  adviser  to  the 
UN  Special  Commission  on 
Iraq.  says,  the  argument  is 


France  and  Russia  are  among 
those  who  have  reached  or  are 
about  to  reach  very  advanta- 
geous oil  exploration  and  co- 
production agreements  with 
Iraq,  the  sort  of  deals  that  oil 
companies  had  believed^  were 
just  no  longer  available  in  the 

modem  Middle  East-  There 
are  huge  non-oil  trade  possi- 
bilities as  well,  once  sanctions 
are  lilted.  On  top  of  this,  Rus- 
sia in  particular  would  regain 
political  influence  in  a 
country  where  it  was  once  an 


It  is  part  of  Saddam's  terrible 
mystique  that  he  should  hold  the 
keys  to  the  chamber  of  horrors 


that  there  is  too  much  stick 
and  too  little  carrot  France 
and  Russia  further  argue,  less 
openly,  that  iT  the  United 
States  wishes  to  get  rid  of  the 
Iraqi  regime,  it  should  act  ef- 
fectively to  do  so,  rather  than 
follow  policies  which  allow 
the  regime  to  survive  but  rule 
out  any  normalisation,  as  well 
as  imposing  serious  hardships 
on  ordinary  Iraqis.  Trying  to 
make  Iraq  behave  by  the  inter- 
mittent use  of  American  mili- 
tary force  is.  they  suggest,  in- 
creasingly ineffective,  and 
dangerous,  in  that  it  just 
might  lead  to  outcomes  like 
that  sketched  above. 

There  are  ulterior  motives. 


important  actor.  These  factors 
have  combined  over  the  last 
year  to  sharpen  the  differ- 
ences within  the  Security 
Council  to  the  point  where,  in 
spite  of  clear  evidence  that 
Iraq  was  biding  chemical  and 
biological  materials,  the  mem- 
bers neverthless  gave  Bagh- 
dad six  months  to  improve  co- 
operation before  weak 
additional  sanctions,  of  which 
the  worst  was  travel  restric- 
tions on  senior  Iraqi  officials, 
were  imposed.  It  was  this  tem- 
porising vote  In  September  to 
which  the  Iraqis  responded  by 
banning  Americans,  sensing  a 
weakening  of  American 
resolve  and  the  ascendancy  of 


the  Russian -French  school. 
What  followed  skirts  disaster, 
because  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history'.  Unscom,  the  special 
commission  set  up  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  ensure  Iraqi 
compliance  on  weapons, 
been  marginalised,  with  UN 
envoys  dealing  directly  with 
Baghdad.  It  is  believed  that 
the  previous  head  of  the  com- 
mission, Rolf  Ekeus,  threat- 
ened to  resign  when  .such  con- 
tacts were  suggested  before. 
The  commission,  now  headed 
by  an  Australian  diplomat, 
Richard  Butler,  has  been 
weakened  by  this  concession 
by  the  UN  Secretary  General. 
Kofi  Annan.  The  desire  to 
avoid  military  action  which 
would  lead  to  an  open  division 
between  the  powers  has 
handed  advantage  to  Iraq. 

Both  the  Anglo-American 
and  the  Russo-French  posi- 
tions are  badly  flawed.  The 
first  is  weakened  by  what  at 
first  may  have  been  a lack  of 
will  to  bring  the  Saddam 
regime  down,  and  latterly  has 
been  more  a lack  of  compe- 
tence. The  result  has  been  to 
help  Saddam  by  letting  him 
see  off  a series  of  weak  chal- 
lenges, including  ill-planned 
coups.  The  second  has  ele- 
ments of  appeasement  and 
greed.  Both  policies,  and  par- 
ticularly in  combination, 
serve  to  strengthen  3 regime 
whicb.  if  there  was  justice  in 
the  world,  ought  to  have  been 
history  long  ago. 


2001 : A European  space  odyssey 

The  British  government  has  a scientific  plan  for  the  millennium.  Martin  Walker  thinks  it  may  prove  to  be  science  fiction 
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IT  IS  December  31,  2001.  close 
to  midnight.  Safely  reelected, 
Tony  Blcdr  hands  his  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  a glass  of 
champagne,  and  a brand-new 
. IQ-Euro  note  that  will  be  Brit- 
ain’s legal  currency  within 
minutes.  “You  win  the  bet,  Gor- 
don,” he  grins. 

"And  vou  won  the  election. 

' Not  io  mention  the  referen- 
dum;" glows  the  man  x oho 
milled  it  off,  timing  everything 
Jbr  Britain  to  join  the  world's 
' biggest  and  richest  currency 
block  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 
just  as  all  the  other  Europeans 
switch  fully  to  the  new  money. 

"And  now  that  Kohl  has 
gone,  and  the  French  are  still , 
in  the  trough  with  that  ridicu-  \ 
tons  35-hour  week,”  continues 
■ the  agreeably  smug  conversa- 
tion, "who  does  that  leaoe  as 
the  last  triumphant  political 
leader  in  Europe?' 

THIS  scenario,  with 
allowances  for  the 
bet  and  foe  last  bit 
of  Blalrite  trium- 
phalism, has  been 
whispered  Into  foe  ears  of 
Europe  for  foe  past  week  by  a 
succession  of  emissaries  from 
Downing  Street,  including 
Gordon  Brown  himself  K was. 
German  sources  conflnn, 
sketched  out  to  an  approving 
mi  if7  Kohl  at  ' Chequers. 
And  E ranch  and  Danish  offi- 
cials In  Brussels,  who  heard  it 
from  Riser  Liddle  of  Number 
10’s  policy  unit,  pronounced 


themselves  satisfied  and  en- 
couraged. It  is  not  a bad  plan, 
as  political  plans  go  : a four- 
year  government,  a brisk  elec- 
tion in  foe  summer  of  2001 
with  foe  economy  still  looking 
good  as  the  Europeans  ride 
back  up  the  trade  cycle.  And  it 
wrongfoots  foe  Tories  into 
campaigning  against  the  Euro 
while  the  public  knows  that 
the  referendum  will  be  the 
time  for  that. 

It  has  foe  unusual  merit  for 
British  political  discourse,  of 
thinking  in  foe  right  time 
frame,  which  is  the  way 
Europe  win  look  after  the  year 
2000,  when  Britain's  big  deci- 
sion is  to  be  made. 

In  European  eyes,  foe  ex- 
traordinary feature-  of  what 
passes  for  foe  British  political 
debate  is  its  fixation  in  foe 
past  Not  just  foe  past  of  Brit- 
ain’s empire  and  commercial 
dominance  and  foe  monarchs 
cm  the  coinage,  but  of  the 
hoary  Eurospeak  of  Margaret 
Thatcher,  of  federalist  super- 
states and  sinister  quasi- 

socialist  corporatism. 

But  no  plan,  as  that  prema- 
ture European  unifier  Napo- 
leon once  observed,  ever  sur- 
vives contact  with  foe  enemy. 
And  what  is  already  foump- 
ingly  dear  is  that  foe  Europe 
of  2001  is  going  to  look  very 
different  There  are  four  main 
reasons  for  this,  but  the  most 
Important  one  is  that  foe  main 
locomotive  tif  Europe  for  foe 
past  generation  has  run  out  of 


steam  and.  its  drive-  is  head- 
ing into  retirement.  Germany 
is  dosing  Its  wallet.  This 
year’s  EU  budget  is  a shade 
over  £60  billion.  Germany  Is 
paying  29  per  cent  of  it  France 
pays  just  under  18  per  cent 
Italy  Just  over  12  per  cent  and 
Britain  11.4  per  cent 

Count  in  foe  various  rebates 
and  foe  sums  paid  back  to 
1 member  states  in  farm  subsi- 
; dies  and  the  like,  and  Ger- 
many  alone  forks  out  two- 
thirds  of  foe  net  payments 
which  make  foe  EU  such  a 
good  deal  far  foe  Irish,  Greeks 
and  Spaniards.  In  every  new 
crisis,  whether  it  was  paying 
cash  in  lieu  of  troops  for  foe 
Gulf  war,  or  for  pumping  hard 
currency  into  rickety  Russia, 
or  sustaining  foe  Middle  East 
peace  process  by  subsidising 
Arafat’s  Palestinian  statelet 
the  final  paymaster  has  been 
Germany.  Just  as  it  was  Ger- 
many who  paid  foe  lion’s 
share  of  Mrs  Thatcher’s  fam- 
ous European  rebate. 

Still  forking  out  more  than 
£50  billion  a year  into  the  less- 
fhart -successful  absorption  of 
East  Germany,  and  with  un- 
employment stuck  stubbornly 
in  double  figures,  the  Ger- 
mans have  said:  “no  more  Mr 
Nice  Guy”.  Theo  Waigel,  foe 
firignpp  minister,  found  a pun- 
gent German  equivalent  at 
last  month’s  EU  finann*  min- 
isters meeting. 

A Europe  without  German 
generosity  will  be  a Europe 


unrecognisable  for  most  of  the 
members.  Even  rich  countries 
like  Denmark  and  Luxemburg 
are  net  beneficiaries  under 
the  EU  budget  The  Irish  are 
more  than  £500  a head  better 
off  each  year  thanks  to  this 
extraordinary  system  of 
wealth  transfers. 

The  Germans  will  not  do  a 
Thatcher.  No  handbags  will 
swing.  But  notice  has  been  ; 
given  that  under  Agenda  2000,  I 
the  BITs  medium-term  policy  , 
strategy,  the  Deutschmark 
flow  stops.  Worse  still,  it  stops 
just  as  the  extra  costs  of  the 
Incoming  members  of  eastern 
and  central  Europe  kick  In. 

Waigel  has  also  warned  that 
when  the  first  new  member 
comes  in.  then  Britain’s  own 
rebate  should  be  renegotiated. 

Germany  has  carried  on 
paying  the  money  largely  be- 
cause Kohl  is  foe  last  Euro- 
romantic  in  power,  a passion- 
ate believer  In  Thomas 
Mann’s  grim  choice  between  a 
Germanised  Europe,  or  a 
Europeanised  Germany.  Hav- 
ing achieved  re-unification. 
Kohl  has  been  ready  to  pay 


almost  any  price  to  tame  Ger- 
many within  the  silken  net  of 
European  institutions. 

But  even  Kohl  ^ his  lim- 
its, and  they  came  last  June  at 
the  Amsterdam  summit,  when 
Europe  heard  the  authentic 
voice  of  its  future:  a Germany 
that  can  say  ,‘no”.  His  veto 
came  over  technical  points 
about  when  decisions  could  be 
taken  by  majority  vote. 

The  lesson  was  that  German 
national  interest  henceforth 
requires  a veto.,  just  as  foe 
German  national  interest 
required  that  other  imminent 
transformation  of  foe  Euro- 
pean scene,  foe  enlargement 
of  Nato.  This  was  another  of 
Kohl’s  silken  nets,  to  ensure 
that  Germany  would  no 
longer  face  even  a potentially 
hostile  border.  It  is  also  foe 
second  big  transformation 
which  makes  a lot  of  the  cur- 
rent British  debate  irrelevant 

An  enlarged  Nato,  and  an 
enlarging  Europe,  all  without 
the  comforting  presence  of 
Europhfle  Kohl  and  his  bank- 
roll. will  comprise  foe  physi- 
cal parameters  of  the  new 
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Europe  when  Britain  con- 
fronts its  Euro  decision.  The 
effect  will  be  palpable-  The 
Europe  we  have  known  for  foe 
past  25  years  of  British  mem- 
bership has  been  an  institu- 
tion with  its  centre  of  gravity 
in  Western  Europe,  its  capital 
in  Brussels,  and  its  strategic 
direction  resolutely 
Atlanticlst 

The  new  one  wiO  look  more 
like  the  old  German  concept  of 
Mitteleuropa,  with  its  centre 
of  gravity  and  its  capital  Shift- 
ing uneasily  to  Berlin  and 
Frankfurt  And  doubtless  Brit- 
ain and  the  US  will  be  arguing 
hard  to  prevent  its  strategic 
direction  veering  to  the  East 

The  test  win  come  next 
year,  when  we  learn  whether 
the  Nato  allies  keep  their 
threat  to  follow  the  US  troops 
out  of  Bosnia  if  foe  US  Con- 
gress forces  President  Clinton 
to  withdraw  next  June.  If  so. 


Nobody  minds 
that  Ireland  has 
become  the  Celtic 
tiger,  growing  at  8 
per  cent  a year 

then  once  again  Euope  win 
have  failed  a war  which  is 
both  a moral  and  a strategic 
challenge  on  its  own  doorstep, 
just  as  Europe  failed  from 
1992-95  until  the  exasperated 
Americans  once  again  came  to 
the  rescue. 

Tboughtful  people  in  Nato 
expect  a fudge,  under  which 
the  US  pulls  its  combat  troops 
hack  to  Hungary,  but  keeps 
some  logistical,  intelligence 
and  support  personnel  on  the 
ground  and  continues  to  run 
the  air  missions  which  are  the 
strongest  guarantee  against  a 
renewal  of  war.  This  could 
work  in  Bosnia,  but  nobody  fa 
sure  about  the  patience  of  foe 
Albanians  under  the  Serbian 
boot  in  Kosovo. 

The  third  reason  that  the 
Europe  of  2001  will  be  differ- 
ent is  that  by  then  we  should 
know  bow  the  Euro  is  work- 
ing. Since  it  is  an  act  of  politi- 
cal will  far  more  than  eco- 
nomic policy,  neither 
Germany  nor  France  will 
allow  it  to  fail  That  does  not 
mean  it  will  succeed,  because 
foe  markets  are  watching  to 
see  how  far  the  politicians 
have  cooked  the  books. 

When  foe  decision  on  those 
who  qualify  is  taken  under 
Gordon  Brown’s  chairman- 
ship next  May.  11  states  win  : 
produce  figures  that  purport 
to  meet  the  Maastricht  crite- 
ria and  will  dema  nd  acces- 
sion. The  figures  will  be  plau- 
sible for  1997,  but  will 
probably  look  a lot  worse  in 
1996-99.  The  French  wfil  no 
longer  be  able  to  count  Its 
Telecom  share  sales;  some 
point  Telecom’s  “lost”  pension 
obligations  will  have  to  come 
an  to  somebody's  books. 

Italy  and  Belgium,  whose 
overall  debt  levels  mon- 
strously Bout  the  Maastricht 
rules,  will  find  that  their  pen- 
sion costs  are  not  declining  as 
promised.  Germany  is  un- 
likely to  order  yet  another 
budget  freeze,  as  Waigel  did 
last  week,  in  an  election  year. 
And  once  foe  markets  start  to 
look  at  the  impact  of  Agenda 
2000  and  foe  dosing  German 
wallet  on  foe  national  ac- 
counts of  Ireland,  Greece, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Euro 
could  start  to  look  like  a 
tempting  target  That  is  an 
objection  the  Chinese  cited 
when  they  said  they  would  not 
be  swapping  much  of  their 
£100  billion  reserves  from  dol- 
lars into  the  new  Euro. 

The  fourth  and  final  reason 
why  Europe  might  look  too 
different  for  Blair  and  Brown 
to  share  that  agreeable  New 
Year’s  Eve  is  that  beyond  the 
inevitable  teething  troubles  of 
the  Euro,  the  European  club  is 
not  behaving  as  it  should 
under  the  Brown  model  His 


arguments  for  joining  the 
Euro  later  but  not  now  are 
sound,  and  his  new  Treasury 
paper  (“UK  Membership  of 
foe  Single  Currency”)  is  one 
of  foe  clearest  and  best  argued 
rinriTmgrrfs  Whitehall  has  pub- 
lished for  a long  time.  But  it 
all  hinges  on  two  themes;  a 
period  of  stability  in  the  cur- 
rency markets,  and  a process 
of  convergence  between  foe 
British  and  European  eco- 
nomic cycles. 

It  is  far  from  sure  that  the 
Euro  will  be  quite  that  stable. 
But  far  more  problematic  is 
this  question  of  convergence, 
because  while  Britain  may  be 
converging  with  foe  European 
economies  of  foe  mid-1990s, 
the  various  European 
countries  are  heading  for 
some  very  serious  divergence 
by  early  next  decade- 

Some  of  these  divergences 
can  be  managed  and  even  ap- 
plauded. Nobody  rninriq  that 
Ireland  has  become  foe  Celtic 
tiger,  growing  at  8 per  cent  a 
year  and  poised  to  overtake 
Britain  in  per  capita  real  in- 
come. just  as  nobody  minds 
that  tiny  Luxemburg  is  proba- 
bly the  richest  state  per  head 
on  earth. 

But  the  decision  of  the 
French  and  Italian  coalition 
governments  to  buy  off  the 
parliamentary  votes  of  their 
Communist  allies  by  agreeing 
to  a 35-hour  week  is  far  more 
dangerous.  It  will  be  fudged 
and  delayed,  say  the  Euro- 
cynics.  The  French  and  Ital- 
ians know  how  to  do  these 
things,  After  whir  1 atinate 
fudging  of  last  year’s  deal  on 
the  French  truckers’  strike, 
this  week  we  saw  Europe's 
trade  blockaded  by  300,000 
cheated  workers. 


The  fissures  now  gape  be- 
yond foe  tired  old  argument 
about  whether  or  not  a dy- 
namic and  ruthless  Anglo- 
Saxon  capitalism  like  Brit- 
ain's can  abide  Europe’s  social 
model  By  2001,  we  will  see  a 
Europe  whose  most  attractive 
members  will  be  some  effi- 
cient welfare  states;  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  possibly 
Sweden  and  Germany  if 
everything  goes  well 

Beyond  them,  we  are  likely 
to  see  France  and  Italy  flag- 
ging to  maintain  their  over- 
burdened social  systems.  As 
former  President  Valery  Guis- 
card  d’Estaing  told  Europe-1 
radio  this  week,  diagnosing  a 
nasty  French  case  of  the  old 
British  disease  — “Foreign 
companies  no  longer  want  to 
Invest  in  France,  a place 
where  people  will  work  less 
and  costs  will  go  up.”. 

And  we  shall  see  what 
might  cruelly  be  called  foe 
pensioner  states . who  receive 
the  most ‘ Euromoney.  Spain 
and  Portugal"  and  Greece, 
bowling  at  foe  reduction  of 
their  dole  as  foe  Poles.  Czechs 
and  Hungarians  approach 
with  their  hands. out  Or  as 
Uddle  was  told  by  one  of  foe 
EU  officials  running  foe  en- 
largement desk,  “I  tremble  for 
foe  single  market  when  the 
first  new  member  comes  in.” 

SO  consider  an  alternative 
New  Year's  Eve  in  2001:  “ Good 
Job  we  stayed  out,  Gordon, 
though  I don't  like  the  way  the 
pound  is  soaring  against  the 
wretched  Euro  and  our  exports 
are  plummeting.  Can  you 
promise  me  we  won't  be  /being 
an  old-fashioned  balance  of 
payments  crisis  just  as  we  call 
the  election  this  spring ?” 
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Battle  of 
the  Euro 
bankers 
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Goff-loving 
Dutchman  versus 
the  polished 
pragmatist 
from  Pans;;;, 
suddenly  the 
eontestfor 
Frankfurt’s  monetary  hot  seat  is  no 
walkover.  MARK  MILNER  reports 
from  riiicjslcte  on  the  contenders 


TRICHET  versus 
Duisenberg.  It  does 
not  quite  have  the 
ring  of  the  Ali- 
Foreman  Rumble 
in  the  Jungle,  hut 
as  diplomatic  dust-ups  go  it 
has  certainly  registered  on 
the  Richter  scale  of  Euro- 
rows. 

The  normally  phlegmatic 
Dutch  are  up  in  arms  about 
the  French  decision  to  put  for- 
ward Bank  of  France  gover- 
nor Jean-Claude  Trichet  as  a 
rival  to  their  man,  Wim  Dui- 
senberg. for  presidency  of  the 
planned  European  Central 
Bank.  "In  the  Netherlands 
there  are  three  authorities: 


the  queen,  the  prime  minister 
and  Mr  Duisenberg,"  said  one 
Dutch  hanking  source  this 

week,  suggesting  by  implica- 
tion that  the  French  have 
committed  something  close  to 
lese-mqjeste. 

The  Dutch  government  is 
sticking  by  its-  man.  The 
Dutch  central  bank  — which 
Mr  Duisenberg  ran  until  he 
moved  to  the  European  Mone-' 
tary  Institute  In  the  summer 
— described  the  French 
action  as  "not  very  wise”. 

True,  there  have  been  more 
telling  insults  in  the  history 
of  invective,  hut  remember  it 
comes  from  an  Institution 
that  would  normally  regard 
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“no  comment”  as  well  over 
the  top. 

The  Germans  are  not 
happy,  either.  Mr  Duisenberg 
Is  a man  to  BtmMwi  any 
Bundes banker’s  heart  and  he 
has  friends  in  Bonn,  too.  Last 
May,  German  finance  minis- 
ter Theo  Waigel  said  of  the 
ECB  presidency.  “J  know  only 
one  candidate:  Duisenberg.  I 
don't  know  a better  one*." 

Although  the  row  has  sud- 
denly projected  the  two  men 
Into  the  spotlight,  neither  is 
new  to  political  controversy. 

Mr  Duisenberg  began  his 
career  as  an  academic  econo- 
mist with  left-wing  leanings. 
In  the  late  1960s  he  spent  four 
years  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  before  becom- 
ing an  adviser  to  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  Neder- 
landsche  Bank,  the  Dutch 
central  bank. 

Within  a year  he  had  been 
appointed  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Amsterdam  Uni- 
versity but  then  decided  poli- 
tics had  more  allure  than 
academia  and  took  on  the  job 
of  Dutch  finance  minister 
where,  despite  his  Socialist 
Party  background,  he  earned 
plaudits  for  being  prepared  to 
trim  the  government’s  deficit 
Indeed,  deficit-cutting  became 
a theme  to  which  Mr  Duisen- 
berg was  to  return  on  mare 
than  one  occasion  when  he 
became  governor  of  the  cen- 
tral bank  — a stance  not  al- 
ways appreciated  by  some  of 
Holland's  politicians. 

In  between,  Mr  Duisenberg 
was  briefly  a member  of  the 
Dutch  parliament  and  then  , 
joined,  the  board  of  Rabobank, 
one  of  the  country's  biggest 

hanks 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
1980s  Mr  Duisenberg  moved 
to  the  Dutch  central  bank.  He 
took  the  top  job  on  in  1982  and 
his  15-year  tenure  made  him 
one  of  Europe's  longest-serv- 
ing central  bankers. 

But  it  was  not  simply  lon- 
gevity in  office  that  gave  Mr 
Duisenberg  his  considerable 
standing  among  his  peers. 
Physically  a big  man,  Mr  Dui- 
senberg has  great  presence. 
"Even  if  the  room  was  very 
crowded  you  would  know 
when  he  came  in,”  says  one 
former  Dutch  civil  servant. 
He  made  his  presence  felt  In 
policy-making  too,  keeping 
the  lid  on  Dutch  inflation  and 
maintaining  the  dose  link  be- 
tween the  mark  and  the 
guilder. 

Such  an  approach  has  made 
Mr  Duisenberg  a favourite  of 
the  Bundesbank  but  it  was 
also  crucial  for  the  Dutch 
economy,  given  the  close  trad- 
ing links  with  Germany. 

Colleagues  say  that  Mr  Dui- 
senberg. who  is  a heavy 
smoker,  has  a keen  sense  of 
humour  and  a passion  for 
golf.  Legend  has  it  that  he  has 
quit  Ecofin  meetings  for  the 
golf  course  once  the  monetary 
policy  issues  on  the  agenda 

have  been  completed. 

He  is  unlikely  to  be  fazed  by 
the  controversy  and,  although 
it  took  some  government  per- 
suasion to  get  him  to  move  to 
the  EMI,  the  forerunner  of  the 


ECB,  he  is  regarded  as  keen 
to  taka  on  the  BOB  presi- 
dency. 

"He  is  someone  who  knows 
his  own  goals  and  he  can  he 
very  determined  to  reach 
them.  He  can  he  diplomatic 
hut  he  can  also  be  very  direct 
He  is  a Frieslander  and.  in 
Holland,  Frieslanders  are 
well  known  for  being  stub- 
born, very  firm  on  issues  of 
principle,”  said  another  for- 
mer coHeague- 

Uke  his  Dutch  rival,  Mr 
Trichet  is  an  economist  by 
training  — he  has  a master's 
degree  — although  bis  subse- 
quent career  has  followed  a 
far  more  orthodox  path.  For  a 
brief  spell  he  worked  for  a 
subsidiary  of  the  financial 
services  group  Caisse  des  De- 
pots but  then,  like  many 
French  highflyers,  went  to 
the  Ecole  Nationale  d’Admin- 
istration. 

From  then  on  Mr  Trichet 
was  on  the  finance/economic 
ministry  fast  track.  His  jobs 
included  running  the  Trea- 
sury’s corporate  restructur- 
ing committee,  and  then  suc- 
cessively adviser  to  economy 
minister  Ren§  Monory  and 
President  Valfery  Giscard 
d’Estaing.  No  doubt  Mr  Tri- 
chet will  appreciate  the  irony 
in  this  week's  suggestion 
from  former  German  chancel- 
lor Helmut  Schmidt  that  Mr 
Giscard  d’Estaing  would  be 
the  ideal  man  to  run  the  ECB. 

Alter  his  spell  at  the  Elys£e  , 
Mr  Trichet  moved  back  to  the 
Treasury,  then  joined! 
Edouard  BaHadur’s  private 
office  when  the  latter  was 
minister  for  economic  affairs, 
finance  and  privatisation. 

In  1987,  Mr  Trichet  was 
made  head  of  the  Treasury 
and  six  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  just  in  time  for  the 
changes  which  established  its 
Independence. 


Banking  indus- 
try sources  de- 
scribe Mr  Trichet 
as  intelligent  and 
cultured  with  a 
pragmatic  ap- 
proach to  life.  “He  has  been 
pictured  as  doctrinaire  but  he 
is  not.  In  monetary  policy 
matters  he  is  conservative 
but  he  is  not  an  ideologue.” 
said  one. 

Mr  Trichet  is  regarded  as  a 
"big  picture”  man  with  a pref- 
erence for  macro-  over  micro- 
economics and  an  endearing 
habit  of  turning  up  for  meet- 
ings equipped  with  an  array 
of  graphs.  Indeed  the  graphs 
have  gone  from  Trichet  trade 
mark  to  Trichet  cliche.  As  a 
result,  the  French  central 
bank  governor  has  been 
forced  to  use  them  rather  less 
than  he  used  to.  Mr  Trichet  is 
also  said  to  be  a good  listener 
— a quality  not  always  appar- 
ent among  France’s  marques 
— graduates  of  the  ENA. 

Mr  Trichet's  biggest  handi- 
cap in  the  race  for  the  ECB 
presidency  is  not  that  he  is 
French  but  that  he  is  France’s 
candidate,  and  it  1$  just  the 
announcement  of  his  candi- 
dacy that  has  ruffled  feathers. 


‘He  is  a Frieslander  and  in 
Holland  they  are  known  for 
being  stubborn,  very  firm 
on  issues  of  principle’ 


There,  have  been  rumours  for 
months  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment would  put  forward 
its  own  candidate.  Indeed, 
last  January  Paul  Marchelli, 
a members  of  fixe  Banque  de 
France’s  ruling  council,  said 
Paris  and  Bonn  has  a secret 
agreement  that  the  top  ECB 
job  should  go  to  a French  rep- 
resentative. 

■ In -part  the  French  determi- 
nation to  get  the  top  job 
reflects  an  established  atti- 
tude. When  London  was  cho- 
sen as  the  site  of  the  Euro- 
pean Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  France  in- 
sisted that  its  man  get  the  top 
job.  Frankfurt  has  been  cho- 
sen for  the  ECB  and  now  the 
French  want  a similar  trade- 
off 

But  fixe  move  is  also  likely 
to  he  seen  as  a further  sign  of 
French  discomfort  with  a cen- 
tral bank  that  is  so  divorced 
from  political  influence.  The 
French  have  tried  repeatedly, 
but  without  success,  to  estab- 
lish a political  counterweight 
to  the  planned  ECB.  French 
unease  over  the  relationshiip 
between  the  political  estab- 
lishment and  an  independent 
central  bank  can  be  illus- 
trated by  a recent  domestic 
confrontation. 

Last  month,  after  the  Ban- 
que de  France  fallowed  the 
Bundesbank’s  lead  in  raising 
interest  rates,  socialist  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Assem- 
bly's finance  commission 
summoned  Mr  Trichet  to  ap- 
pear before  them  to  explain. 
He  declined  until  the  sum- 
mons was  toned  down  to  an 
Invitation. 

That  may  have  been  a sen- 
sible compromise  but  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  thing  that  plays 
well  to  a German  audience. 

Conspiracy  theories 
abound  for  the  French  deci- 
sion to  promote  Mr  Trichet’s 
name.  Some  argue  it  is  simply 
a ploy  to  block  Mr  Duisen- 
berg. who  Is  seen  as  too  close 
to  the  Germans,  others  that 
the  French  want  a bargaining 
chip  to  secure  the  munber- 
two  Job. 

Others  wonder  whether 
France's  hand  was  forced  by 
the  German  suggestion  that  a 
seat  on  the  ECB’s  governing 
council  be  kept  open  for  the 
UK.  Although  France  has  sub- 
sequently backed  the  German 


Idea,  it  may  have  felt  un- 
happy about  being  excluded 
from  key  decisions. 

Whatever  the  reasoning, 
the  result  of  the  French  initia- 
tive has  been  to  open  the  door 
to  other  candidates.  Spain's 
Luis  Angel  Rojo  is  being 
tipped.  So,  too,  is  Belgium's 
finance  minister,  Philippe 
Mays  tad  t. 

The  Italians  are  not  ruling 
out  Bundesbank  president 
Hans  Tietmeyer,  although  to 
hand  Germany  both  the  loca- 
tion and  the  presidency  of  the 
ECB  might  be  considered  too 
much-  In  any  event  the  Ital- 
ians have  said  they  may  have 
someone  of  their  own  in 
mind,  too  — no  surprise  from 
a government  that  has  more 
than  its  share  of  former  cen- 
tral hankers  in  its  ranks. 
Other  hats  will  inevitably  be 
thrown  into  the  ring,  provid- 
ing plenty  of  scope  for  back- 
stairs manoeuvring. 

INDEED,  the  horse  trad- 
ing may  not  be  confined 
to  the  ECB.  The  top  job  at 
the  EBRD  will  soon  be 
vacant  Sir  Brian  Un- 
win's term  at  the  Euro- 
pean Investment  Bank  is  due 
to  end  in  1999. 

Some  of  the  smaller  states 
are  already  muttering  they 
have  had  enough  of  big- 
country  dominance  of  the  top 
posts. 

The  big  fight  over  Frank- 
furt has  drawn  little  attention 
in  one  area  that  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  the  issue  — 
Europe's  financial  markets. 
The  ECB  president  arguably 
will  be  the  most  powerful  fi- 
nancial official  in  Europe.  His 
abilities  and  independence 
will  be  crucial  to  the  way  in 
which  international  investors 
regard  the  single  currency. 
Yet  the  financial  markets 
have  displayed  little  or  no 
interest. 

But  that  is  true  only  so  far 
SSfuSf  simple  reason. 
Both  Mr  Tnchet  and  Mr  Dui- 
senberg enjoy  high  reputa- 

5*"®  " c?ntral  hankers,  so 
the  markets  care  little  which 
one  wins. 

Such  insouciance  would 
disappear  rapidly  if  Europe’s 
politicians  thought  they  could 
^™promise  on  a lesser  candl- 
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Trichet  is  regarded  as  a ‘big 
picture’  main.  He  has  a habit 
of  turning  up  for  meetings 
with  an  array  of  graphs 
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Becket  battles  Dewar  and  Davies  to  control  subsidies  • Tories  attack  ‘Dutch  auction’  for  computer  jobs 

Ministers  waging  turf  war 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 

Saturday  Notebook 

Bank’s  judgment 
is  way  off  beam 


David Gow  and 
Nicholas  Barmlstar 


A FEROCIOUS  turf 
war  has  erupted 
within  the  Cabinet 
over  control  of  gov- 
ernment subsidies 
wmcn  are  designed  to  attract 
multl-billion-pound  foreign 
investments  to  Britain. 

The  clash,  senior  govern- 
ment sources  said  yesterday, 
has  burst  into  tho  open 
through  a "bidding  war"  be- 
tween Wales  and  the  North- 
east to  win  a new  European 
plant  for  Taiwan’s  biggest 
computer  firm.  Acer,  and 
1,000  jobs.  Each  region  is  ac- 


cusing the  other  of  offering  to 
pay  over  the  odds  in  subsidies 
to  secure  the  prize. 

The  row  has  left  Margaret 
Beckett  at  the  Deportment  of 
Trade  and  Industry  in  open 
warfare  with  her  Cabinet  col- 
leagues in  Scotland.  Wales 
and  Northern  Ireland. 

John  Prescott,  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  is  being 
courted  by  both  sides  to  de- 
cide the  issue  in  their  favour. 

But  the  “territorial  minis- 
ters" such  as  Donald  Dewar, 
Scottish  Secretary,  and  Ron 
Davies.  Welsh  Secretary,  al- 
ready claim  to  have  the  back- 
ing of  Dick  Cabom.  Mr  Pres- 
cott's deputy  and  minister  for 
the  English  regions. 


Mrs  Beckett  and  her  senior 
officials  at  the  DTI  are 
accused  of  seeking  to  reverse 
30  years  of  economic  devolu- 
tion — and  party  policy  — by 
taking  control  of  all  Inward 
investments  and  subsidies. 

Charged  by  Tony  Blair  with 
sorting  out  the  internecine 
row  over  the  Acer  project,  the 
DTI  has  taken  Tb*g  as  ap- 
proval U>  resurrect  its  indus- 
trial development  unit  (IDU) 
as  the  sole  body  empowered 
to  approve  selective  govern- 
ment subsidies. 

"Scottish  Enterprise  and 
the  Welsh  Development 
Agency  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  operate  freely  to  bring 
in  new  Investments  and  the 


new  English  development 
agencies  would  be  stillborn," 
a senior  Whitehall  official 
said  yesterday. 

The  North-east,  jealous  of 
Welsh  success  in  winning 
Europe’s  biggest  Inward  in- 
vestment. the  £1.8  billion  LG 
computer  chip  plant  at  New- 
port with  6,100  lobs,  thought 
it  had  gained  the  Acer  pro- 
ject But  the  Taiwanese  firm 
is  understood  to  have  opted  at 
the  last  minute  in  favour  of 
Cardiff.  No  decision  has  yet 
been  announced. 

The  North-east  is  accusing 
the  Welsh  Office  of  unfairly 
offering  greater  subsidies  per 
Job.  But  government  sources 
insisted  yesterday  that  the 


Welsh  had  stuck  to  the  limit 
— believed  to  be  £17,000  per 
job  — of  selective  regional 
assistance. 

Mr  Biair,  a North-east  MP, 
wants  the  two  sides  to  agree  a 
“concordat"  under  which  de- 
partments would  sign  a writ- 
ten agreement  not  to  engage 
in  bidding  wars,  and  to  guar- 
antee that  taxpayers'  money 
would  be  offered  openly  and 
fairly.  The  aim  of  the  pact  is 
to  increase  the  UK’s  share  of 
inward  investment. 

"The  DTI  Is  abusing  Blair’s 
instruction  to  sort  it  out;  they 
see  it  as  an  opportunity  to  get 
what  they  want  — total  con- 
trol. Blair,  Prescott  and  the 
Cabinet  have  got  to  decide 


against  the  DTI  or  see  the  en- 
tire devolution,  project  under- 
mined." one  source  said. 

Shadow  trade  and  industry 
secretary  John  Redwood  yes- 
terday called  on  Mrs  Beckett 
to  say  who  was  responsible 
for  inward  investment  policy, 
and  what  powers  she  had 
taken  to  limit  grants. 

He  said  public  money  was 
being  wasted  as  a result  of  the 
“Dutch  auction”  between  the 
regions.  He  suggested  that  Mr 
Blair,  through  his  constitu- 
ency interest,  would  be  “well 
aware  of  the  strong  feeling  in 
the  area”  for  limits  on  the 
powers  of  the  Welsh  and  Scot- 
tish Secretaries  to  offer 
grants. 


Shareholder 
power  plan 
on  top  pay 


Lisa  Buckingham 


THE  Government  is 
planning  to  take  the 
heat  out  of  the  contro- 
versial issue  of  top  ex- 
ecutive pay  by  forcing  direc- 
tors to  win  shareholder 
approval  for  their  remunera- 
tion packages  at  each  annual 
general  meeting. 

And.  it  is  understood.  Tony 
Blair's  administration  is  also 
ready  to  make  it  compulsory 
for  all  substantial  sharehold- 
ers to  vote  on  all  the  resolu- 
tions put  forward  at  AGMs. 

The  Government’s  determi- 
nation to  tackle  two  funda- 
mental areas  of  corporate 
governance  has  hardened 
following  publication  of  a 
draft  report  by  the  Hampel 
committee,  which  appears 
likely  to  roll  back  some  of  the 
current  strictures  on  board- 
room behaviour. 

Although  Sir  Ronnie  Ham- 
pel, -the  Id  chairman  who 
heads  the  latest  corporate 
governance  committee,  is  not 
expected  to  publish  final 
recommendations  until  early 
next  month,  senior  govern- 
ment officials  are  worried 
that  the  worst  boardroom 
abuses  win  survive. 

Proposals  that  individual 
remuneration  packages 
should  be  approved  at  annoal 
meetings  were  submitted  to 
the  Hampel  committee  by 
such  organisations  as  the 
National  Association  of  Pen- 
sion Funds  and  the  corporate 
governance  advisory  group, 
Pensions  Investments 
Research  Consultants. 

But  other  shareholding 
groups,  such  as  the  Associa- 
tion of  British  Insurers,  op- 
posed the  idea  of  voting  on  in- 
dividual directors*  pay 
packages  and  Is  deeply 
against  compulsory  voting. 

Richard  Regan,  head  of  in- 
vestments at  the  ABI.  sug- 
gested that  compulsory  vot- 
ing would  simply  play  into 
the  bands  of  proxy  voting 
agencies.  It  was  inconsistent 
he  said,  to  vote  on  remunera- 


tion at  the  annual  meeting  if 
the  report  of  the  audit  com- 
mittee — whose  oversight 
could  potentially  cost  compa- 
nies far  more  money  — was 
simply  nodded  through. 

He  also  pointed  out  that 
problems  could  be  created  if 
shareholders  had  to  approve 
the  pay  of  an  executive  before 
he  or  die  was  appointed. 

Opponents  of  compulsory 
voting  point  out  that  in  the 
US,  where  there  is  a thriving 
proxy  voting  industry,  remu- 
neration packages  frequently 
run  to  10  times  the  levels  seen 
at  the  top  of  British  industry. 

The  issue  of  boardroom  reg- 
ulation would  probably  come 
under  the  oversight  erf  etuis 
Haskins,  the  chairman  of 
Northern  Foods,  who  is  head- 
ing up  the  Government’s  “bet- 
ter regulation”  task  force.  Mr 
Haskins,  who  resigned  from 


the  Hampel  committee  to 
avoid  a potential  conflict  of 
interest,'  was  the'  only  mem- 
ber to  advocate  votes  on  exec- 
utive pay  packages. 

The  Hampel  committee's 
preliminary  recommendations 
have  come  in  for  fierce  criti- 
cism from  financial  groups 
fearing  that  ineffectual  revi- 
sion of  corporate  governance 
could  lay  boardrooms  open  to 
government  intervention. 

Even  shareholders  who  op- 
pose votes  on  individual  pay 
packets  are  beginning  to  ad- 
vocate a far  tougher  line  on 
the  re-election  of  non-execu- 
tive members  of  remunera- 
tion committees,  which  are 
perceived  to  have  allowed 
overly-generous  rewards. 

While  government  sources 
are  letting  it  be  known  that 
they  intend  to  act  to  stifle  crit- 
icism of  boardroom  pay,  there 
is  still  time  for  the  Hampel 
committee  to  harden  its 
recommendations  to  reflect 
growing  political  concern. 

Legislation  would  be 
needed  to  compel  sharehold- 
ers to  vote,  hid  the  Govern- 
ment believes  new  technology 
could  make  this  is  a feasible 
and  inexpensive  way  of  im- 
proving corporate  democracy. 


Markets  suffer 
another  tremor 


MarkRfHner 

Deputy  Financial  Edttor 


■HE  world's  stock  mar- 
Ikets  suffered  another 
I severe  attack  of  the 
ikes  yesterday  amid  fur- 
sr  Par  Eastern  instability 
3 worries  about  higher  in- 
est  rates  in  the  UK  and  US. 
The  FTSE  100  share  index 
sed  99.5  points  down  at 
(4.3  while  an  Wall  Street 
i authorities  were  forced  to 
hg  in.  trading  curbs  as  the 
w Jones  industrial  average 
istered  a heavy  fall  in 
■ly  dealing. 

'ar  Eastern  markets  were 
i first  to  .take  a hit  with  Ja- 
i’s  Nikkei  225  mdex  faffing 
lost  700  points  or  same  422 
■centage  points  to  its  low- 
level  for.  80  months  while 
og  Kang's  Hang  Seng  index 
s off  almost  three  percent- 
ipomts.-. 

tentiment  to  the  UK  was  si- 
ted by  Thursday's  Increase 
the  Bank  of  England's  repo 
s (the  old  bank. base  rate), 
m 7 per  cent  to  7-25  per 
t and  concern  about  the 
sibSity  of  a farther  in- 
asetocome. 

to  waver  there  was  better 
vs  for  Britain’s  hard 
ssed  export  sector  with  the 
nd  slipping  pfennigs 
inst  the  mark  to  DM  2.8875. 
i the  US,  Investors  took 
fat  at  the  latest  jobs  fig- 
s,  which  showed  Amere- 
unemployment  had  fidten 
1.7  per  cent  — its  "lowest 
il  for  24  years.  They  are 
Tied  that  the  strength  of 
labour  market  could  per- 


suade the  Federal  Reserve  to 
raise  interest  rates  when  it 
reviews  monetary  policy  next 
week.  By  early  afternoon  the 
Dour  Jones  was  down  308.06 
points  at  7575.18. 

In  Tokyo  the  fall  in  share 
prices  was  led  by  the  banking 
sector,  sparked  by  worries 
that  many  of  Japan’s  ailing  fi- 
nancial institutions  will  un- 
wind cross-shareholdings  to 

repair  their  balance  sheets. 

Japanese  firms  often  hold 
shares  in  other  companies  to 
cement  business  relation- 
ships. The  Japanese  govern- 
ment is  due  to  unveil  a fresh 
package  of  measures  aimed  at 
boosting  its  stumbling 
economy. 

In  Hong  Kong  the  market 
fell  for  the  fourth  day  in  a row 
as  investors  worried  about 
high  interest  rates-  to  Europe, 
France’s  CAC40  and  the  Ger- 
man DAXJndices  fell  around 
Mir**  nfireentase  points. 


Changing  faces  of  an  organisation . . , RAC  patrolman  of  the  year  Ian  Nicholas  (above)  with  state  of  art  equipment.  The 
eyes  have  it  (below).  Wacky  aid  to  enhance  peripheral  vision  photgrapws:  garry  weaser  ana  north  news 


Move  over,  Toad. 
Knights  of  road 
in  high  street  drive 

DAN  ATKINSON  finds  the  RAC’s  £54j4m 
subscription  for  BSM  a change  of  gear 


FOUR  generations  of 
roadhogs  — from  Mr 
Toad  to  our  own  boy 
racers  — were  swept  into 
the  history  books  yesterday 
as  their  one-time  cham- 
pion. the  RAC,  gave  a last 
salute  and  dived  into  bed 
with  that  bastion  of  cau- 
tions, ease-off- tb  e-throttle, 
speed-limit-hugging  High- 
way Code-ery,  the  British 
School  of  Motoring. 

Don't  tell  the  older  mem- 
bers in  the  RAC’s  Pall  Mall 
clubhouse,  but  their  be- 
loved organisation  is  going 
to  start  giving  driving  les- 
sons. Worse,  it  wants  a 
presence  on  the  high  street. 
And  it  is  paying  £544  mil- 
lion for  the  privilege. 

True,  the  RAC  hasn't 
been  itself  for  some  time 
now.  Once  it  was  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club,  viceroy 
of  all  British  motor  sports. 
Earlier  this  year,  it  marked 
its  centenary  by  transform- 
ing itself  into  RAC  PC, 
lauding  public  transport, 
offering  services  to  cyclists, 
dropping  the  crown  from 
its  emblem,  painting  its 
vans  orange  and  cosying  up 
to  Labour's  initiatives  on 
clean  air  and  the  like. 

But  traditionalists  could 
console  themselves  with 


the  thought  that  this  was 
all  camouflage  and  that, 
deep  down,  the  RAC 
remained  the  “knights  of 
the  road*'.  No  more. 

The  agreed  takeover  of 
the  driving  school  that  once 
boasted  the  Spud-U-Like 
chain  as  a sister  company 
more  than  doubles  the  size 
of  the  organisation's  pay- 
roll, bringing  in  1,928  BSM 
instructors  under  the  same 
roof  as  the  RAC’s  1.200  pat- 
rol staff.  And  it  turns  the 
RAC  from  an  outfit 
glimpsed  only  at  the  road- 
side or  in  the  Pall  Mall  pre- 
mises into  an  operation 

with  185  branches. 

Any  doubt  as  to  whose  cul- 
ture is  likely  to  win  oat  — 
that  of  mirror-si gnal-ma- 
n oeuvre  BSM  or  hom-parp- 
ing,  rubber-burning  Old 
RAC  — was  immediately  dis- 
pelled as  the  RAC  declared 
its  enthusiasm  for  “BSM’s 
programme  of  equipping 
outlets  with  drive^tralning 
technologies,  fachidhig  sim- 
ulators”, which  will  help 
both  learners  and  existing 
drivers  “wishing  to  develop 
their  . . . hazard  percep- 
tion”. Once,  RAC  members 
didn't  need  to  perceive  haz- 
ards. They  were  the  hazards. 

The  rival  Automobile 


Association  moved  into 
driving  tuition  some  years 
back,  but  the  competition 
between  the  two  outfits  is 
not  as  cut-throat  as  it  may 
seem  — quarterly  meetings 
are  held  to  discuss  issues. 

As  for  the  changing  face 
of  the  organisation,  the 
RAC’s  David  Worskett 
warned:  14 It  won’t  stop 
here”,  hinting  at  tie-ups 


with  train  and  bns  compa- 
nies and  the  move  to  elimi- 
nate the  fifth  of  car  jour- 
neys deemed  unnecessary. 

But.  despite  its  new- 
found love  of  push-bikes, 
the  environment  and  safe 
driving — the  RAC  remains 
supervisor  of  the  200mph 
circus  of  accidents  that 
goes  under  the  title  “motor 
sports”.  Mr  Toad  lives  on. 


Mutual’s  takeover  creates 
£22bn  investment  group 


i Hunter 


gjRIENDS  Provident  is  res- 
■ cuing  the  troubled  fund 
manager.  Ivory  & Stone,  in  a 
reverse  takeover  which  will 
create  a new  £22  hifljon  in- 
vestment business. 

The  mutual  insurer,  which 
has  itself  been  the  subject  of 
takeover  speculation,  will  ac- 
quire 68  per  cent  of  the  shares 
to  the  new  company. 

The  deal  could  also  provide 
{Yields  Provident  with  an  es- 
cape from  a hostile  takeover. 

* Group  chief  executive  Keith 
SatcheH  admitted  that  while 
the  management  remained 
committed  to  prospering  as 
an  Independent  mutual,  it 
would  be  possible,  if  neces- 


sary, to  back  the  entire  in- 
surer into  the  stock  market- 
listed  fand  manager. 

The  deal  mirrors  a recent 
and  gimflar  reverse  takeover 
of  Prolific  by  Scottish'  Provi- 
dent, also  viewed  by  City  ana- 
lysts as  a poison  pill  to 
counter  a hostile  bid. 

The  Ivory  & Stine  acquisi- 
tion will  be  welcomed  by 
staff,  who  have  faced  months 
of  doubt  over  the  firm's  sur- 
vival. Poor  investment  perfor- 
mance had  led  to  the  loss  of 
contracts,  staff  and  30  per 
cent  of  Its  managed  funds 
over  the  last  12  months. 

Ivory  & S line's  staff  have 
been  told  there  will  be  no 
compulsory  redundancies, 
and  that  its  Edinburgh  opera- 
tion will  remain  intact 
i 


Barclays  accused  of  intimidation 
over  threat  to  ‘militant’  office 


Charlotte  Denny 


UNION  leaders  have 
accused  Barclays  of  in- 
timidation over  a manager’s 
claim  that  it  could  relocate  a 
Liverpool  call  centre  with  a 
“militant"  reputation  within 
48  hours. 

The  warning  came  ahead  of 
yesterday’s  third  one-day 
walkout  to  the  performance 
pay  dispute.  A confidential 
memo  says  Liverpool  staff 
have  a higher  proportion  on 
strike  than  elsewhere. 
Nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
483-strong  telephone  banking 
system  workers  In  Wavertree 
business  park  walked  out. 

“How  do  these  figures  por- 
tray Liverpool?"  asks  the 


head  of  direct  loans  at  Wave- 
tree,  Jim  Drake.  “They 
strengthen  ammunition  that 
identifies  Liverpool  as  a mili- 
tant area  of  Great  Britain." 

A Barclays  spokeswoman 
confirmed  the  memo  was 
from  Mr  Drake.  She  said  the 
hank  had  instructed  manag- 
ers not  to  intimidate  strikers 
with  relocation  but  was  un- 
able to  explain  the  reference 

to  moving  the  centre. 

The  bank  said  yesterday’s 
strike  had  closed  fewer 
branches  than  previous  strike 
days,  estimating  only  2^00  of 
the  bank's  60,000  staff  had  been 
involved.  The  two  unions  in- 
volved. which  represent  two- 
thirds  <rf  the  Barclays  work- 
force said  tbeir  action  had 
caused  widespread  disruption. 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


THE  Bank  erf  England  may 
have  considered  “the 
possible  impact  of  recent 
financial  market  volatility” 
before  it  raised  Interest  rates 
to  725  per  cent  but  dearly  its 
judgment  was  off  beam.  In- 
stead, of  promoting  financial 
stability,  a key  role  tor  cen- 
tral banks,  the  Bank  is  clearly 
partly  culpable  in  the  latest 
100-point  tumble  in  London 
equity  prices,  coming  after 
volatile  pre-weekend  trading 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo. 

The  lessons  erf  the  post-1987 
crash  were  no  doubt  in  toe 
minds  of  some  members  of  the 
Monetary  Policy  Committee  as 
they  went  about  their  delibera- 
tions. The  conventional  wis- 
dom haa  it  that  the  fatal  combi- 
nation of  easier  monetary 
policy  and  tax  cuts  was  respon- 
sible for  the  runaway  boom 
after  the  1987  crash,  which 
required  the  UK  to  go  through 
such  a deep  recession  at  the 
turn  of  this  decade. 

But  there  are  critical  differ- 
ences. Gordon  Brown’s  Budget 
in  July  brought  with  it  a sub- 
stantial tightening  in  the  fiscal 

ahtniy  almocf  halving  the  pub- 
lic sector  borrowing  require- 
ment to  £2&3biffioxi  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  cutting  it 
to  a nwgiigihi*  £4  billion  — less 

than  1 per  cent  of  gross  domes- 
tic product  — next  a better 
outcome  than  in  most  of  our 
trading  partners. 

On  the  monetary  side,  the 
frill  point  inrraagg  in  base 
rates  since  the  election  repre- 
sented a tightening,  which 
could  have  gone  a little  fur- 
ther once  markets  were  more 
confident  But  not  now.  For 
the  moment,  investors  are 
being  asked  to  take  even  more 
of  the  strain  already  caused 
by  the  buffeting  of  equity 
markets  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic. 


Barclays  fumbles 

MARTIN  Taylor’s  at- 
tempt to  bring  a more 
macho  style  of  man- 
agement to  Barclays  looks  in- 
creasingly wrongheaded. 
While  the  case  for  improved 
staff  performance  across  the 
group  may  be  compelling, 
there  are  other  tests  effective 
managements  have  to  pass.  IT 
Barclays  Is  not  careful  it  may 
find  that  its  chief  executive, 
who  heads  the  Government’s 
taskforce  on  tax  and  benefits, 
could  find  himself  a lightning 
rod  for  criticism  in  much  the 
same  way  as  another  Down- 
ing Street  friend.  Boh  Ayling. 
became  an  embarrassment 
during  this  summer's  airlines 
strike. 

On.  the  issue  of  the  strike  by 
bank  unions  Bifu  and  Unifi, 
Barclays  now  plainly  feels  it 
Is  in  the  driving  seaL  It 
claims  that  the  number  of 
branch  closures  has  been 
halved  to  around  100  since  the 
first  of  the  one-day  strikes 
and  that  the  workforce  now 
resisting  change  is  down  to 
2^00.  Maybe.  But  Barclays’ 
insistence  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  performance-related 
pay  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  those  in  the  workforce  with 
the  most  seniority  appears  ex- 
tremely insensitive,  espe- 
cially given  the  opportunities 
to  rid  itself  erf  less  efficient 
workers  during  a dearout  of 
20,000  staff  since  1991.  The 
senior  personnel  manage- 


News  in  brief 

Mayflower  faces 
defence  hurdle 

Car  body  and  bus  maker  May- 
flower may  have  difficulty 
finding  a buyer  for  Vickers' 
defence  business  if  it  goes 
ahead  with  a £12  billion  bid 
for  the  group.  City  sources 
said  yesterday. 

Selling  the  defence  business 
is  a key  part  of  Mayflower's 
plan  to  swallow  the  much 
larger  Vickers  group,  maker 
of  heavy  battle  tanks  as  well 
as  Rolls-Royce  cars.  But  po- 
tential buyers  are  few  cm  the 
ground  since  the  Government 
is  almost  certain  to  want  to 
keep  Vickers’  defence  tech- 
nology in  British  hands. 

GKN,  one  potential  buyer, 
has  Indicated  it  wants  to  get 
out  of  the  armoured  vehicles 
business. 

Fraud  plot  charges 

Three  men  arrested  to  Lon- 
don on  Thursday  in  a joint 
City  police-US  Secret  Service 


ment  appears  to  have  tackled 
the  redundancies  in  a fairly 
cade-handed  way  for  a com- 
pany preaching  efficiency. 

Now  that  support  for  the 
strike  appears  to  be  ebbing, 
Barclays  has  turned  its  fare 
against  arbitration  through 
Acas.  It  argues  that  the 
unions,  having  refused  arbi- 
trartion  earlier  on,  are  not  en- 
titled to  it  now,  which  ap- 
pears a fairly  inflexible 
position  for  a group  willing  to 
make  all  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary to  make  sure  that  the 
spoilt  brats  erf  BZWs  equities 
and  mergers  and  acquisitions 
arm  do  not  go  walkabout. 

Most  seriously  of  all,  Bar- 
clays, In  both  disputes.  Is  in 
danger  of  devaluing  its  most 
important  assets  — its  brand 
and  reputation.  Seeking  to 
conduct  industrial  relations 
by  confrontation,  in  any  in- 
dustry where  there  is  a con- 
sumer interface,  is  a recipe 
for  disaster,  particularly 
when  customers  have  so 
many  new  choices  — from 
Tesco  to  Virgin  — in  which 
they  can  place  their  trust. 

As  for  BZW.  that  selling 
process  has  been  deprecated 
enough  here  and  elsewhere. 
What  now  looks  certain  Is 
that  a business,  which  might 
conceivably  have  been  worth 
up  to  £800  million,  may  even- 
tually net  less  than  half  of 
that  In  the  process,  Barclays' 
reputation  as  a negotiator  and 
world-class  banking  player 
will  have  been  weakened. 


RAC  ambition 

THE  idea  of  the  RAC  as  a 
commercial  organisation 
takes  some  getting  used 
to  but,  with  its  £54.4  million 
cash  offer  for  the  British 
School  of  Motoring,  it  looks  as 
If  it  is  raming  of  age.  Away 
with  tlie  handlebar  mous- 
taches, the  glory  of  the  RAC's 
swimming  pool  on  Pall  Mall 
and  Stirling  Moss  pronounc- 
ing on  motor  sport  and  wel- 
come to  the  age  of  the  bottom 
line,  cash  resources,  new  lo- 
gos and  marketing  images. 

Tbe  acquisition  of  the  BSM 
will  allow  the  RAC  to  stretch 
its  muscle  from  its  hi-tech  call 
centres  to  BSM  outlets  as  well 
as  to  develop  new  training 
techniques,  including  simu- 
lators for  the  BSM,  which  has 
lacked  the  financial  strength 
to  engage  In  such  ventures. 
But  it  alio  intends  to  make  its 
newly-acquired  franchise,  if 
the  offer  is  successful,  the 
core  of  what  it  is  calling  “In- 
telligent Transport  Systems". 

This  does  not  look  like  an 
old  motoring  dub  speaking. 
With  a pre-BSM  annual  profit 
of  the  order  of  £60  million  and 
a £120  million  cash  surplus  in 
its  acounts,  a membership  erf 
more  thaw  6 million  «wd  some 
wonderful  assets,  inducting 
its  two  dubs,  the  RAC  is  an 
exciting  commerical  proposi- 
tion. Moreover,  it  has  a hold 
over  British  motor  sport 
where,  as  Formula  1 has  dem- 
onstrated, there  are  huge 
marketing,  franchising, 
sponsorship  and  television 
rights  opportunities. 

The  strength  of  the  RAC  as 
a committed  mutual  is  that 
because  of  the  complexity  of 
its  membership  and  legal 
structures,  it  would  be  all  but 
impossible  for  a grassroots 
organisation  — such  as  that 
at  Nationwide  — to  force  a 
change  of  ownership.  How- 
ever, demutualisation,  driven 
from  the  top,  is  a different 
proposition.  If  market  condi- 
tions are  right  and  the  new 
initiatives  currently  being 
talfpn  are  professionally  man- 
aged, we  may  soon  see  City 
lawyers  and  its  merchant 
bank  advisers  Dresdner 
Klein  wort  Benson  looking  at 
a far  bigger  transaction  than 
BSM,  and  one  that  could  yield 
some  windfall  shares. 


operation  will  appear  before 
City  of  London  magistrates 
today  in  connection  with  a 
multi-million  pound  plot  to 
defraud  finance  houses. 

Jonathan  Hugh  Stratton, 
aged  33,  of  Leicester,  Jack  Yu, 
45,  a Taiwanese  businessman, 
and  William  Justin  Lester,  an 
American  businessman,  have 
been  charged  with  offences 
under  the  Forgery  and  Coun- 
terfeiting Act  1381  after  160 

bogus  US  Treasury  bonds 
with  a face  value  of  ¥800  mil- 
lion (£470  million)  were  depos- 
ited in  a City  bank. 

E50m  ‘notndssbkg1 

Swedish  police  yesterday  ar- 
rested two  people  in  connec- 
tion with  allegations  that 
620  million  Swedish  kronor 
(£50  million)  had  disappeared 
from  the  London  bank  ac- 
count of  the  investment  com- 
pany Trustor  soon  after  it  was 
bought  fay  Guinness  brewing 
peer  Lord  Moyne.  Trading  in 
Trustor  shares  in  Stockholm 
was  halted  days  ago. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2257 
Austria  19.87 
Belgium  58.29 
Canada  2.31 
Cyprus  0.824 
Denmark  10.82 
Finland  B.59 


France  9.44 
Germany  2.82 
Greece  447.00 
Hong  Kong  12.71 
India  81.68 
Ireland  1.09 
Israel  5JM 


Italy  2,789 
Malta  0.628 
Netherlands  3.17 
New  Zealand  2.835 
Norway  11.53 
Portugal  288.00 
Saudi  Arabia  6.24 


Sapper 
Soutti  All 
Spain  2 
Sweder 
Bwitzaria 
Turkey 
USA  1.1 


Supplied  by  NsiWesf  Bank  (vk hiding  Indian  rupee  and  lanall  a hakm). 
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Cabinet  clash  over  regional  

Battle  of  the  Euro  bankers,  page  I Q — 
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Expanding  horizons. . . 
Broker  Antony  Plnsent 
surveys  the  City  of  London 
with  (from  left)  Stacey 
Smi thers,  John  Crow, 
Melissa  Ivey  and  Sanjem 
Siddique  in  the  glass-walled 
lift  at  Lloyd’s 

PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  GODWIN 


this  could  be  yours 


ONCE  a mouth 
a contingent 
of  smartly- 
suited  City 
types  leaves 
the  famous 
Lloyd's  of 
Loudon  building  and  heads 
east  to  the  comprehensive 
schools  of  neighbouring 
borough  Tower  Hamlets. 

Their  mission  is  to  bring  a 
dose  of  the  real  world  to 
schools  in  one  of  the  coun- 
try’s most  deprived  areas. 

This  might  seem  a bit  rich, 
given  that  the  City  repre- 
sents a world  Car  more  rati- 
fied than  the  planet  most 
people  inhabit  It  might  as 
well  be  a million  miles  away 
from  the  sprawl  of  concrete 
housing  estates  visible  from 
the  City’s  banks,  insurance 
firms  and  legal  offices. 

Cynics  might  also  wonder 
what  sort  of  an  example  the 
Lloyd’s  workers  are  going  to 
set;  Lloyd’s  has  only  recently 
shaken  off  its  imago  as  a hive 
of  incompetent  swindlers. 

But  the  four  teenagers  at 
Morpeth  School  in  Tower 
Hamlets,  once  bottom  of  the 
borougb's  league  tables,  love 
their  pin-striped  mentor  from 
Surrey’s  gin  and  Jag  belt  — 
and  he.  in  his  turn,  is  passion- 
ate about  them.  Their  coun- 
terparts at  St  Paul's  Way.  the 
biggest  comprehensive  in  the 
borough,  tell  all  their  friends 
to  apply  Cor  the  mentoring 
project  run  on  a £24,000  shoe- 
string by  the  Education  Busi- 
ness Partnership. 

Antony  Plnsent,  deputy 
chairman  of  the  overseas 
partners  offices  for  the  Aon 
Group,  one  of  Lloyd's  biggest 
broking  firms,  looks  every 
inch  the  archetypal  City  gent 
— a well-heeled  persanifica- 


tion  of  the  establishment  Sit- 
ting on  a bench  in  a White- 
chapel call  enthusing  about 
his  group  of  four  teenagers, 
he  symbolises  the  culture 
dash  which  the  EBP  sets  out 
to  engineer.  The  cafe-cum- 
community  project  is  a short 
walk  from  Lloyd's,  but  in  the 
usual  run  of  things  you  would 
be  as  likely  find  a Spice  Girl 
at  a Women's  Insitute 
meeting. 

He  applies  business  meth- 
ods to  education  with  a 
cheery  frankness.  He  shame- 
lessly bribes  John,  16,  Stacey. 
16,  Melissa,  15  and  Sanjem,  15, 
to  produce  better  exam 
results:  "I  told  them  Td  give 
them  £5  for  every  grade  they 
got  above  their  predictions 
and  £10  for  every  ‘A’." 

They  like  the  very  business- 
like incentive  scheme.  Me- 
lissa, who  would  like  to  be  a 
lawyer,  said:  "He  doesn't  lec- 
ture to  us  to  boss  us.  He  tells 
itlikertis.” 

The  Tower  Hamids  EBP,  a 
local  branch  of  a national  net- 
work. discourages  the  sort  of 
mentoring  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  patronising.  Coordi- 
nator Razia  SutterwaHa  spoke 

disparagingly  of  City  firms 
taking  groups  of  school- 
children to  musicals  once  a 
term.  She  added:  “We  tell  the 
mentors  that  they  are  not 
social  workers.  If  they  find  the 
kids  opening  up,  then  they 
should  tell  a professional, 
rather  than  trying  to  deal  with 
issues  they  are  not  trained  for. 

“The  aim  is  to  introduce 
the  kids  to  new  Ideas.  But 
they  are  always  being  told 
they  should  have  higher  ex- 
pectations. This  is  a chance  to 
show  them  that  there  are  all 
kinds  of  jobs  in  the  type  of 
work  they  want  to  do." 


But  work  experience  is  en- 
couraged, and  the  group  from 
Morpeth  has  been  to  Lloyd’s. 
None  of  the  pupils  at  Morpeth 
or  St  Paul’s  Way  are  headed 
Tor  the  City  — the  strongest 
impression  they  had  was 
charmingly  mundane. 
"Wicked  lifts,”  said  Melissa. 
"Great  food,”  said  Sanjem. 

Mentoring  is  expanding 
rapidly.  The  idea  is  to  catch 
teenagers  who  are  in  danger 
of  dropping  out  of  education 
and  into  the  social  security 
system  early  enough  to  show 
them  there  is  another  way. 

The  borough's  EBP  has 
made  good  use  of  the  moral 
leverage  that  Is  to  be  had 
freon  contrasting  the  extreme 
wealth  and  poverty  of  these 
diverse  communities.  It  chan- 
nels 120  mentors  from  35 
firms  into  borough  schools. 

It  Is  just  a part  of  a national 
Initiative  embraced  by  the 
Government  In  Its  Excellence 
in  Education  campaign — and 
industry’s  side  of  the  bargain 
for  Labour’s  New  Britain. 

As  Business  in  Education 
Week  opens,  UK  firms  will  be 
keen  to  show  their  commu- 
nity action  credentials.  But 
the  notion  that  business  does 
not  end  its  contribution  to 
society  when  it  pays  the  least 
possible  tax  is  not  new. 

The  Tories  loved  the  lxlea  of 
the  private  sector  stumping 
up  for  education.  The  tobacco 
and  financial  services  firm, 
BAT  Industries,  forked  out  £1 
million  towards  Middles- 
brough's brand  new  city  tech- 
nology college  in  1988. 

But  it  is  under  Labour  that 
WH  Smith  has  started  to 
sponsor  school  exercise 
books,  the  latest  in  a raft  of 
targeted  donations  from  firms 
including  the  Halifax,  Mac- 


donalds, Boots  and  Marks  & 
Spencer.  Businessmen  have 
been  seconded  to  education 
In  the  way  they  have  been 
drafted  in  for  other  aspects  of 
government  policy. 

Critics  have  howled  about 
the  conflict  of  interest  The 
slimy  monster.  Subliminal 
Advertising,  has  been  in- 
voked — not  unfairly,  given 
that  the  organisation  co-ordi- 
nating this  sponsorship  is 
named  Lasting  Impressions. 

BAT  Industries,  which  has 
also  given  £100,000  towards  a 
comprehensive  in  Southwark, 
London,  to  aid  its  conversion 
to  CTC  status,  tries  not  to  feel 
hurt  by  adverse  publicity.  Its 
director  of  corporate  affairs, 
Michael  Prideaux,  said:  "Any- 
body would  think  we  were  go- 
ing to  give  them  lessons  in 
smoking.  We  do  this  because 
we  think  it  should  be  done, 
not  because  we  think  any- 
body will  love  us  for  it" 

AT  claims,  in 
fact  that  both 
schools  have 
vigorous  anti- 
smoking  cam- 
paigns. The 

company 

keeps  an  eye  on  progress 
through  its  nominated  gover- 
nors, employees  of  BAT,  and 
is  particularly  pleased  that 
the  MLddls borough  CTC  has 
attendance  rates  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  compre- 
hend ives  in  the  area. 

Experts  on  the  role  that 
business  could  or  should  play 
in  education  acknowledge 
that  the  national  contribution 
from  the  private  sector  could  1 
be  as  much  as  £300  million. 

However,  Business  in  the 
Community,  a 10-year-old 
organisation  which  co-ordin- 1 


ates  links,  believes  that  much 
of  this  will  be  in  the  form  of 
"donated"  company  time. 
And  this,  of  coarse,  is  exactly 
what  they  want 

“It  is  not  Just  a case  of  get- 
ting out  the  chequebook," 
said  the  deputy  director  for 
education,  Sheila  Wright 

So  Instead  of  a fat  cheque 
from  the  international  ac- 
countancy and  consultancy 
firm  KPMG,  schools  have 
something  called  "head 
teacher  mentoring".  KPMG 
senior  associates  take  a head 
teacher  under  their  wing  and 
help  them  get  to  grips  with 
problems  such  as  personnel 
development  budgeting  and 
resource  allocation. 

It  is  a challenge  the  firm 
likes  to  set  its  staff  because 
schools  have  scant  resources 
to  fulfil  their  obligations. . 

The  head  teacher’s  prize  for 
assisting  company  training  is 
that  somebody  professional 
confirms  that  the  books  add 
up  before  they  have  to  go  be- 
fore the  authorities. 

The  current  theory  is  that  a 
truly  caring  company  will 
release  its  staff  to  do  good 
works  In  the  community.  The 
publisher.  HarperCoHins,  has 
encouraged  its  employees  to 
do  everything  from  painting 
school  walls  to  laying  patios. 
As  a leading  supplier  of 
school  books,  it  has  come  in 
for  some  unkind  comments. 

Cheques  are  not  enough,  in 

the  stakeholding  age 

they  are  not  sufficiently 
touchy-feely.  Besides,  it  is  dif- 
ficult, even  in  these  prag- 
matic days,  to  accept  that  our 
public  services  must  be  in- 
creasingly funded  from  the 
private  sector.  Giving  in  kind 
resolves  the  moral  dilemma 
rather  nicely. 
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Across 

1 Female  traffic  warder  (5,4) 

8 Look  towards  — dial  (4) 

9 If  asked  for  (2,7) 

10  Saucy  (4) 

13  Precipitous  (5) 

IS  Fishing  hawk (6) 

18  “Homing"  bird  (£) 

17  Shore  bird  (6) 

19  Sea  bird  (6) 

20  Wanderer  (5) 

21  Site  of  St  Coiumba's 
monastery  (4) 


24  Protest  (9) 

25  Standard  (4) 

26  Large  dog  (5,4) 

Down 

2 Sea  eagle  (4) 

3 Still—  flat (4) 

4 Canadian  policeman  (6) 

5 Part  of  foot  (6) 

6 Be  encouraged!  (4,5) 

7 Oblong,  four-sided  figure 
(9) 

11  Obedient  (9) 


12  Away  from  the  capitai  (2,7) 

13  Underground  drain  (5) 

14  Musician  (5) 

18  Thief  (6) 

19  Spanish  monetary  unit  (6) 

22  Breeding  horses  (4) 

23  M idday  (4) 
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Meet  Harry  Enfield  15  • Your  Lottery  millions! 

I 1 1 ^ Guardian 


Debate  1 6 • Sylvia  Plath,  my  mother:  Arts  1 8 


Saturday  November  8 1 997 


The  world’s  most  wanted  man  goes 
on  trial  next  week  after  a career  in 
terrorism  lasting  two  decades.  But, 
as  Alex  Duval  Smith  reports  from 
Paris,  what  he  might  say  in  court 
has  governments  quaking 

5 he 
ackal 

tbay 


I HE  sliot  wfiich  for 
more  than  20  years 
established  him  as  the 
world’s  most  wanted 
man  was  fired  in  a 
leafy  north  London 
December  30,  1973.  In 

. printer  stillness  in  St 

Job's  Wood,  the  doorbell  rang  at 
thejome  of  Joseph-Edward  SiefL 
hea  of  Marks  & Spencer  It  was 
ardnd  7pm.  Hfc  Portuguese 
enioyee  opened  the  door  to  a 
yofg,  dark-haired  gunman  who 
fored  his  way  in  and  rushed 

peman  found  Sieff  in  the  bath- 
rota  and  shot  him  in  the  face  at 
cue  range.  Sieff.  the  68-year-old 
dauty  chairman  of  the  Zionist 
F<e ration  of  Great  Britain  and 
iJand,  a fundraising  group  for 
Mel,  collapsed  in  a pool  of  blood, 
vimded  from  a bullet  lodged  in 
H jaw  Two  years  later,  after  a 
raider's  tip-off  to  the  Guardian. 
Sotland  Yard  found  the  9mm 
rowning  used  for  the  attempted 
iirder  in  aBayswater  arms  cache 
inch  they  linked  to  Carlos  the 

I At  the  Paris  Assizes  Court  nest 
honth,  nearly  24  years  after  the 
Jieff  shooting  which  marked  the 
/tart  of  Carlos’s  terrorist  careen 
he  will  make  his  first  appearance 
before  a jury  Now  aged  48,  be  wfll 
race  charges  that  he  shot  dead  two 
(French  secret  service  officers  and 
/injured  another  at  a flat  at  9 Rue 
/ To oilier  in  the  Latin  Quarter  in 
/ June  1975.  The  case  will  be  a rerun 
J of  a 1992  trial  in  which  he  was 
[ found  guilty  in  absentia. 

> As  the  prisoner  takes  the  stand, 

' his  status  will  shift  from  that  of 
the  world’s  most  wanted  man  to  its 
least  desired  defendant  Hich 
Ramirez  Sfinchez  — nom-de- 
guerre  Carlos,  dubbed  the  Jackal 
after  a 1975  Guardian  article — has 
been  linked  to  more  than  80  politi- 
cally-motivated deaths  in  half  a 
dozen  countries  since  1973  and 
with  groups  ranging  from  the  IRA 
to  Trader  Meinhof  and  the  Popu- 
lar Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  (PFLP). 

His  knowledge  of  terrorist  net-  j 
works  and  their  backers  during  ! 


the  cold  war  years  is  unmatched, 
and  therein  lies  the  danger  Since 
French  secret  agents  scored  an 
amazing  publicity  coup  by  abduct- 
ing him  from  Sudan  in  August  1994 
he  has  never  ceased  to  remind  his 
captors  of  how  politically  explo- 
sive his  revelations  in  court  could 
be. 

.Though  Scotland  Yard  detec-  j 
fives  have  traveled  to  Paris  to 
interview  Carlos  about  the  Sieff 
shooting.  Britain  has  foiled  to 
request  his  extradition.  The  same 
applies  to  Austria,  which  sent 
investigators  to  question  him 
about  the  December  1975  kidnap- 
ping of  12  oil  ministers  in  Vienna. 

Over  several  months  the 
Guardian  has  explored  the  charac- 
ter of  Carlos  the  Jackal,  drawing 
on  his  correspondence,  interviews 
with  his  lawyers  who  are  the  only 
people  allowed  to  visit  him  in  Jail, 
i testimony  of  his  former  friends 
and  lovers.  «nri  the  experience  of 
i one  of  Carlos’s  rare  court  appear- 
ances last  year 

The  picture  that  emerges  is  of  a 
1 man  who  seems  as  obsessive  as  he 
is  shrewd,  a voracious  reader  of 
i more  than  30  daffy  and  weekly 
publications  from  around  the 
world,  which  are  delivered  to  his 
isolation  cells  at  La  Sante  and 
Fresnes  jails.  He  has  a television 
set  in  his  cell  and  reads  fringe 
books.  His  unpredictability  and 
veiled  threats  leave  his  lawyers  as 
well  as  his  captors  unsure  of 
whether  they  are  being  manipu- 
lated by  a clever  man  or  misled  by 
a confused  inmate  trapped  in  a 
time  warp. 

Journalists  and  authors  who 
have  written  about  Carlos  have 
received  letters  from  him,  reeking 
with  vanity  in  which  he  denies 
things  said  about  him  such  as  that 
he  has  owned  a Ferrari,  that  he 
used  to  be  on  the  run,  or  has  a 
“weak"  personality  But  he  does 
not  question  assertions  of  guilt 

In  a letter  written  in  May  and 
seen  by  the  Guardian,  Carlos 
demands  that  Le  Figaro  should 
correct  an  assertion  that  his  father 
was  a champagne  socialist  "My 
father  is  a doctor  of  criminal  law 
and  a revolutionary  It  is*pagel4 
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4 page  13  not  thanks  to  me  that 
the  Arab  world  should  have 
become  'synonymous  with  terror- 
ism’. hot  due  to  Zionist  propa- 
ganda,” The  letter;  written  in 
near-fluent  French,  ends  with  the 
greeting:  "revolutionary  best 

wishes". 

Jean-Louis  BruguiSre,  the 
Investigating  magistrate  and  spe- 
cialist in  terrorism  who  led  the 
inquiry  into  the  Rue  Toullier 
shootings,  also  appears  at  times  to 

have  been  led  a merry  dance,  as  his 
Interrogations  deteriorated  Into 
long  discussions  about  French 
semantics.  The  interviews  were 
held  every  month  between  August 
1994  and  May  1997.  Each,  began 
with  Carlos  listing  his  occupation 
as  “professional  revolutionary”. 

Some  of  the  interviews  at 
Bruguiere's  tightly-guarded  office 
in  the  Palais  de  Justice  in  Paris 
would  last  several  hours.  Some- 
times Carlos  held  the  whip  hand: 
“Your  question  toudies  on  the 
virtue  of  a Venezuelan  woman 
from  a very  good  family  1 cannot 
possibly  answer,”  he  said  in  an 
interview  in  February  this  yean 

Equally  he  can  be  moody  and 
rude.  "The  judges  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  are  true 
descendants  erf1  Nazi  justice,”  he 
told  a Frankfurt  state  attorney  on 
November  27. 1996.  A week  earlier; 
two  Scotland  Yard  detectives  made 
a wasted  journey  to  Fresnes  where 
Carlos  refused  to  see  them  because 
his  guards  would  not  let  him  wear 
a belt 

In  a French  secret  service 
report  he  Is  described  as  having  "a 
personality  characterised  by  a feel- 
ing of  superiority  and  a high  opin- 
ion of  himself-  He  displays 
unpredictable  reactions  and 
behaviour  in  certain  situations. 
Unable  to  accept  being  contra- 
dicted, he  cannot  control  himself 
and  reactions  of  pride  and  revenge 
should  not  be  excluded.  He  speaks 
Spanish,  English.  Arabic,  Flench 
and  Russian.” 

Yet  despite  Carlos's  erratic 
behaviour,  his  early  years,  particu- 
larly the  political  context  in  which 
he  grew  up.  go  a long  way  towards 
explaining  how  his  mugshot  ended 
up  on  the  wall  of  virtually  every 
customs  post  in  the  western  world. 

TUeh  Ramirez  Sdnchez  (the 
name  is  not  coincidental — his  two 
younger  brothers  are  called 
Vladimir  and  Lenin)  was  born  In 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  October  12. 
1949.  The  son  of  a leftwing  lawyer; 
ffich  grew  up  to  live  and  breathe 
Marxism  at  a time  when  his  coun- 
try was  ruled  by  a rightwing  dicta- 
torship. “My  father  was  a man  of 
conviction,  with  a quasi-religious 
sense  of  commitment  to  the 
cause,”  Carlos  told  Bruguidre. 

In  1964.  at  the  age  of  15,  he 
joined  the  banned  Venezuelan 
Communist  Youth  League,  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  co-ordi- 
nated anti-government  demonstra- 
tions. Perhaps  out  of  concern  for 
his  safety  Illch's  mother;  Elba 
Maria  Sanchez,  travelled  to  Lon- 
don with  her  three  sons. 

Vladimir,  nich  and  Lenin  rented 
a flat  with  their  mother  in  west 
London  and  were  sent  to  a public 
school  in  Kensington.  In  1967,  aged 
17,  Ilich  passed  A levels  in  physics, 
chemistry  and  maths. 

Some  of  Carlos’s  biographers 
claim  that  in  1965  or  1966  he  spent 
his  summer  holidays  at  a paramili- 
tary youth  camp  in  Cuba.  At  an 
interrogation  in  October  1994, 
Bruguiere  asked  him  if  this  was 
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frail  of  the  Jackal  (clockwise  from  left):  in  dteguisa  at  Algiers  airport  hi  1975; 
Barry  Woodhams  with  Carious  hoard  of  weapons  and  take  travel  docments 
stowed  In  his  west  London  flat;  block  of  flats  In  Due  ToulRer  where  two  Franeb 
poBoemen  wove  murdered;  Carious  former  gktfrteod  Maria  Angola  Otoala 
Batanca;  Ms  wife  Magdalena  Kopp;  and,  above,  Ms  letter  of  complaint  to  the 
president  of  the  cotai 


So  it  was  back  to  London — stud-  I with  one  of  her  three  children. 


ies  with  his  brother  Lenin  at  the 
LSE  and,  to  earn  some  money  and 


was  typical  of  the  many  women 
Carlos  befriended  and  used  in 


a benign  alibi,  teaching  Spanish  at  Europe;  intelligent,  leftwing,  Span- 


Langham  Secretarial  College. 
There;  Carlos  impressed  the 
female  students  with  his  seductive 
charm. 

He  also  swept  a Colombian 
woman,  Maria  Nydia  Romero  de 
Tobon,  off  her  feet  when  they  met 


true  The  answer  was  typical  of  I at  a Christopher  Columbus  day 


Carlos's  stubborn  style:  “You  know 
there  is  discipline  in  organisations 
like  the  Venezuelan  Communist 
Youth  League.  I do  not  have  per- 


party  on  October  12  1972,  Carlos's 
birthday.  "I  found  myself  opposite 
a man  with  a very  different  smile 
from  those  1 had  known  before,” 


mission  to  speak  in  its  name.  You  she  has  written.  “He  had  a magnet- 


would  have  to  ask  the  Venezuelan 
Communist  Party  which  stDl 
exists,  whether  1 went  to  Cuba  at 
that  time,  and  also  the  Cuban 
authorities.” 

ffich  left  London  in  1968  for 
Moscow,  to  study  chemistry  and 
physics  at  Patrice  Lumumba  Peo- 
ple’s Friendship  University  In 
June  1970,  he  was  thrown  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union  with  other  stu- 
dents who  had  taken  part  in  a 
demonstration.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  expulsion  was  a 
cover  for  his  recruitment  as  a KGB 
agent. 


ism  which  was  true  charisma." 

Tobon,  separated  from  her  hus- 
band and  living  alone  in  London 


ish-speaking  and  a long  way  from 
home.  Tobon  was  from  an  eminent 
Colombian  family  her  grandfa- 
ther was  a founder  of  its  powerful 
Liberal  Party  and  her  father  was  a 
successful  businessman.  She  was  a 
qualified  lawyer  and  studied  in 
London  at  the  LSE. 

In  her  memoirs  she  quotes  Car- 
los as  saying:  “Nydia,  I have 
formed  a group  and  I need  you.  We 
are  revolutionaries  who  identify 
with  the  people  of  the  whole  world, 
who  fight  injustice  In  Vietnam. 
Chile,  Palestine,  Cambodia.  The 
battle  will  be  long  and  bloody  but  1 


do  not  see  any  difference  between 
the  Palestinians  and  ourselves.  We 
are  all  fighting  [for]  the  same 
causa" 

Responsibility  for  the  attack  on 
Edward  Staff  was  claimed,  from 
BeirutbythePFLP.lt  would  be  fol- 
lowed, three  weeks  later;  by  the 
hnmhing  of  the  Hapoalim  Israeli 
bank  in  Cheapside,  in  which  sev- 
eral people  were  Injured,  although 
no  firm  link  between  this  attack 
and  Carlos  has  ever  been  proved. 

In  late  January  1974,  Carlos  is 
believed  to  have  travelled  to  Paris 
for  a meeting  with  Michel 
Moukharbel,  the  Lebanese  joint 
chief  of  the  PFLP  in  Europe.  It 
was  the  first  of  a series  of  increas- 
ingly regular  trips  to  France  dur- 


ing which  Carlos  established  a net- 
work of  safehouses  in  the  flats  of 
women  who  admired  him. 


RUE  TOULLIER,  a nar- 
row street  between 
the  Sorbonne  and  the 
Luxembourg  Gar- 
dens, is  every  foreign 
student's  dream  loca- 
tion for  a pad  in  Paris:  the  build- 
ings aren’t  quite  straight,  it  has 
literary  links,  there  is  a cafe  on  the 
corner  and  a bistro  half-way  down. 
On  June  27,  1975,  Carlos  invited 
Moukharbel  to  a party  at  a studio 
flat  at  9 Rue  Touffiet;  rented  by  two 
Venezuelan  women.  Nancy 
S&nchez  Falcon  and  Maria- 
Theresa  Lara  Santa-Maria.  The 


Guardian  is  not  aware  of  any  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  either 
woman  played  a part  in  the  killing 
to  coma 

Accounts  of  the  evening,  which 
left  Moukharbel  and  two  secret 
policemen  dead,  vary.  We  don’t 
know  which  version  will  be  heard 
at  next  month’s  court  case.  But  the 
events  shot  Caries  to  global  fame. 

According  to  a 1979  interview  in 
the  then  pro-Iraqi  weekly  A1 
watan  A1  Arabi.  which  Carlos  now 
claims  never  took  place,  Moukhar- 
bel had  been  arrested  and  beaten 
into  agreeing  to  lead  the  policemen 
to  Carios.  Three  secret  police  offi- 
cers, apparently  unarmed, 
appeared  with  Moukharbel  at  the 
studio.  Two  of  them,  Raymond 


Alex  Duval  Smith  hears  from  the  lawyers  how  they  plan  the  defence  in  one  of  France’s  most  controversial  cases 

Can  Carlos  get  a fair  trial  in  France? 


recruitment  as  a KGB  ^“REDERIC  PARIENTE,  the 
young  Franco- Venezuelan 
I who  for  a year  has  been 
ITT  last  May  in  one  of  Carlos  the  Jackal’s  main 
Carios 's  customary  lawyer;  believes  that  his  client’s 

“right  to  reply”  letters  trial,  beginning  on  December 
to  French  news  pa-  12,  would  be  fairer  if  it  took 
pers,  which  remain  place  in  Britain, 
unpublished  but  “Everyone  has  a right  to  a 
which  has  been  seen  by  the  proper  defence — except,  it 
Guardian,  he  rebutted  the  KGB  would  seem,  Carlos,”  says 


connection:  "I  was  thrown  out  of  ] Pariente  who,  in  the  last  yean 


Patrice-Lumumba  at  the  request  of 
the  Venezuelan  Communist  Party 
which  had  expelled  me  for  Gue- 
varism."  (In  the  mid-1960s,  the 
Venezuelan  Communist  Party 
split  because  the  "Castro-Gue- 
varists”  refused  to  renounce  the 
armed  struggle.) 

Ilich  went  from  Moscow  to  Jor- 
dan, probably  at  the  invitation  of  a 
PFLP  contact  he  had  met  in 
Moscow  The  PFLP,  headed  by 
George  Habash  and  Wadi  Haddad, 
was  a Marxist-Le  ninist  anti-Amer- 
ican. anti-Zionist  group  which  pio- 
neered high-profile  terror  to  draw 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  occu- 
pied territories.  In  1969,  its  mem- 
bers hijacked  a TWA  London-lfel 
Aviv  flight  and  in  1970  they  opened 
fire  at  Munich  airport  on  a bus  car- 
rying passengers  to  an  El  A1  plane. 

It  was  in  Jordan  that  Ilich  was 
given  his  nom  de  guerre,  Carios  — 
a corruption  of  Khalil  (intimate 
and  sincere  friend)  to  suit  his 
Latin  American  roots.  Carios  had 
barely  begun  his  PFLP  guerrilla 


has  seen  the  terrorist  more  often 
than  anyone  apart  from  his  jail- 
ers at  the  prisons  of  Fresnes  and 
La  Santfe.  “The  British  legal  sys- 
tem would  have  allowed  the 
defence  more  rights." 

Sitting  in  his  small  sixth 
floor  office  near  Madeleine  in 
Paris.  Pariente  leafs  through 
photocopies  of  letters  to 
Bruguidre.  the  Investigating 
magistrate,  who,  according  to 
French  practice,  was  charged 
with  drawing  up  a file  on  the 
June  1975  shootings  at  Rue 
Toullier.  It  is  this  dossier;  run- 
ning to  thousands  of  pages, 
which  will  be  the  basis  for  next 
month’s  Jury  triaL 

Carlos’s  lawyers  have  asked 
the  magistrate  to  call  witnesses 

from  Rue  Toullier  rather  than 

rely  on  the  statements  they 
gave  in  1975.  "Nothing  has 
come  of  the  request.  Bruguiere 
wants  next  month's  trial  to  be  a 
•paper  trial’  — a re-run  of  the 
1992  absentia  verdict  with  the 


Counsel  for  the  defence,  Frederic  Pariente  Hid  Isabelle  Coutant 

Peyre  (above  left},  widllwliiwttgatlng  maghtrate,  Jem-touh 

Bruguiere  (above  right)  photographs  seansmuh/sarrypsun 


training  when  King  Hussein  of  only  difference  that  Carios  will 
Jordan  ordered  the  bombing  of  be  watching.”  a lawyer  says. 


Palestin  ian  camps  around  the  cap- 
ital, Amman. 

This  “Black  September” 
plunged  Carios  into  active  service. 
“I  was  in  a frontline  position  in  the 
mountains.  I fought  until  the  win- 
ter of  1971,"  he  told  Bruguiere, 
adding  that  Habash  then  ordered 
him  to  set  up  a European  base. 


Carlos's  frustration  at  his  sit- 
uation may  be  one  of  the  fac- 
tors which  has  led  him  to 
engage  dozens  of  lawyers.  Since 
arriving  in  France  In  August 
1994.  he  has  been  represented 
by  Jacques  Verges,  file  defender 
of  infamous  Klaus  Barbie,  as 
well  as  half-a-dozen  high-pro- 


PHOTOGHAPHS:  SEAN  SMTTH/GAflHY  PSWY 

file  members  of  the  legal  pro-  which  Carlos  has  Installed 

Cession.  Verges  Is  still  linked  to  between  his  lawyers, 
the  case  and  may  appear  on  Since  being  engaged  in  June, 

December  12.  Coutant  Peyre  has,  like 

“The  trial  ts  going  to  be  pure  Pariente.  had  to  battle  with 
theatre,"  says  Pariente,  who  poor  photocopies  from  police 

still  does  not  know  whether  he  interrogations  carried  out  In 

will  plead  in  court  next  monfix.  1975  and  crime  reports  from 
Among  the  latest  lawyers  to  which  pages  are  missing.  She 

be  engaged  by  Carios — each  of  has  failed  to  persuade 
them,  lt  seems,  at  the  expense  of  Bruguiere  to  call  several  of 


his  family  in  Venezuela — is 
Isabelle  Coutant  Peyre.  “Carlos 
has  told  me  1 am  the  one,”  she 
says  reflecting  the  rivalry 


Carlos’s  women  friends  from 
the  time — Nidya  Tobon  de 
Romero,  who  lives  in  France,  as 
well  as  Amparo  Silva  Masmela, 


reportedly  married  to  a 

Frenchman  — and  the  former 
Mossad  agent,  Victor 
Ostrovsky  who  lives  In  Canada. 

Despite  the  defence  team’s 
criticisms  of  Bruguifcre,  inde- 
pendent French  lawyers 
i advised  that  he  Is  perfectly  enti- 
, tied  under  French  law  to  adopt 
the  procedure  he  has  chosen  for 
1 the  triaL  The  usual  practice  in 
i French  proceedings  is  to  rely 
heavily  if  not  exclusively;  on 
written  evidence  of  witnesses. 

An  interview  between  Carlos 
and  the  investigating  magis- 
trate throws  some  light  on 
Brngulfere’s  position.  He  wants 
a trial  which  merely  focuses  on 
the  killing  of  three  men,  two  of 
them  police  inspectors,  whereas 
Carlos  sees  himself  as  apoliti- 
cal prisoner  who  was  on  revolu- 
tionary crusade  commanded  by 
Palestinian  leaders. 

In  the  interview,  carried  out 
on  February  27  this  yean 
Brugui&re  reads  from  state- 
ments given  in  1975  by  Carlos's 
women  friends.  Carlos  refuses 
to  answer  questions  about  the 
women  and  says  he  knows  noth- 
ing about  fixe  shootings  at  Rue 

ToulUen 

This  leads  Bruguiere  to  say: 
“In  1975  you  apparently 
boasted  that  yon  killed  the  two 
inspectors  at  Rue  Toulliei; 
shooting  them  accidentally  hav- 
ing been  surprised  daring  a 
political  meeting.  The  least  one 
can  say  Is  that  your  little  meet- 
ing on  June  27, 1975was  not  in 
the  slightest  bit  politicaL  Yon 
have  yourself  said  that  the  peo- 
ple questioned  as  part  of  thia 
inquiry  were  not  involved  polit- 
ically. This  proves  that  what 
you  said  had  only  one  goal:  to 
give  a respectable — political — 
meaning  to  something  which 


was  merely  a criminal  act.  This 

meeting  was  part  of  your 
lifestyle,  dominated  by  an  irre- 
pressible appetite  for  the  com- 
pany of  women,  dictated  as 
much  by  the  desire  to  seduce  as 
by  personal  interest.” 

The  other  mainstay  of 
Carlos’s  defence  is  likely  to  be 
the  circumstances  of  his  abduc- 
tion from  Sudan  by  the  French 
government.  His  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  abduction,  seen  by 
the  Guardian,  is  graphic:  “I  had 
an  operation  on  Saturday 
August  18, 1994  at  around 
3 -30pm  a the  Ibn  iniai  doun  hos- 
pital ha  Khartoum,  Sudan.  On 
fixe  night  of  August  14,  at 
around  3am,  I was  attacked  by  a 
dozen  men,  some  of  whom  were 
my  guards.  I was  immobilised 
with  cuffs  on  my  hands  and  legs. 
A sack  of  fine  material,  which  I " 
could  see  through,  was  placed 
over  my  head  and  I was  taken  to 
“toafrport,  to  an  executive  jet 
^wo  Frenchmen,  wearing 
balaclavas,  threw  me  on  to  the 
plane  which  took  off  immedi- 
ately I heard  whispers  and, 
later,  one  sentence:  that's  it 
Pascal,  we’re  arriving’,  as  the 
plane  landed  at  Villacoablay 

[military  airport  near  Paris].  I 

was  thrown  into  a hatchback 
can  a cover  was  thrown  over 
me’  two  men  sat  on  top  of 

me.  When  I arrived  in  Paris  I 

was  told  that  a national  arrest 
warrant  had  been  Issued  in  my 
Mine;  that  a man  ‘‘who  could  be 
Carios’  was  at  Villacoablay” 

If  Carlos  Calls  to  maintain 
what  hese^  as  his  political  sta- 

^Xaa?&j„n^hewui 

jSSgjgg*  arguing  that  it  was 
illegal  because  it  was  not 
accoxnpanied  by  any  extradi- 
tion order. 
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interview  wit  l 24-year- 
old  Silvia  Asmela 
Amparo  show  that  offi- 
cers found  a stash  of 
M-26  hand-grenades,  sirien  OF 
Baader  Meinhof  terrorist  from  a 

US  army  base  in  Germaay  and 
severalfolse  travel  docuxients  at 
her  flat  near  the  Invalidesair  ter- 
minal- “He  told  me  that  griswere 

always  used  to  carry  armstetween 

countries.  I always  refusd,  she 
told  police  after  her  arrest >n  July 

41  Amparo,  wbo  was  Cabmbian 
and  a cashier  at  Lloyd's  lank  in 
Paris,  admitted  that  Caros  had 
visited  her  flat  after  the  Rte  Toul- 
lier shooting,  and  made  .oreign 
telephone  calls. 

Angela  Armstrong,  a South 
Afticarthorn  Briton,  aged  29admit- 
ted  to  French  police  that  ae  met 
Carios  the  day  after  the  shoring  at 
the  Invalides  air  terminal.  H asked 
her  to  write  to  Nancy  Sancbz  Fal- 
con. the  tenant  of  the  Rue  Tmllier 
studio,  who  was  in  Venezuekat  the 
time  of  the  shooting. 

In  an  interview  from  1975 
which  is  expected  to  be  reado  the 
court  next  month.  Armtrong 
tells  French  police:  “I  used  tigo  to 
Nancy’s  for  coffee  at  lunchtme.  I 
realised  over  time  that  sh-  was 
very  much  in  love  with  Crios, 
who  she  said  was  a Euroean 
sales  rep.” 

Asked  why  she  thought  trios 
had  wanted  to  see  her  aithe 
Invalides  terminal  the  day  fter 
the  shooting,  she  says:  -He 
bumped  into  me  by  chanceHe 
grabbed  me  by  the  shouldennd 
said,  Tm  not  used  to  killing  ian. 

A filthy  Arab  betrayed  me.  kill 
people  who  betray  me.  Writ' to 
Nancy  and  tell  her  to  stay  in 
Venezuela.  1 am  going  to  the  lid- 
dleEast'" 

In  London,  a Guardian-reacng 
engineer  Barry  Woodhams,  fond 
fake  travel  documents,  ammui- 
tioix,  plastic  explosives,  three  had 
grenades,  the  9mm  Browning  fitn 
the  Sieff  attack,  a 7B5  Mauser  js- 
tol  and  a 7.65  Beretta  automatiat 
the  flat  he  shared  with  his  Basqe 
girlfriend.  Maria  Angela  Otoa 
Raranca,  who  was  close  to  Carlot 
Perhaps  because  he  thought  t 
would  protect  his  girlfriend.  Woe- 
hams  contacted  the  Guardi* 
rather  than  the  police  with  news  * 
his  discovery  Two  reporters.  Anr,' 
McHardy  and  Peter  Niesewant 
went  to  Woodhams's  Bayswate 
home,  saw  the  cache  and  also  ram. 
across  a copy  of  Frederic! 
Forsyth’s  The  Day  Of  The  Jackal 
The  novel,  in  which  a hitman  is 
hired  to  assassinate  General  de 
Gaulle,  seemed  to  the  reporters  to 
be  a fitting  handbook  for  the  mys- 
terious Carios.  From  that  day  on, 
he  became  Carios  the  JadcaL 
Bruguidre,  the  terrorism  inves- 
tigator, still  has  files  open  on  sev- 
eral terrorist  attacks  with  which 
Carios  has  been  linked.  His  investi- 
gation into  the  Rue  Toullier  shoot- 
mgs  formally  ended  in  May  but  he 
is  still  gathering  information  on 
the  1974  bombing  of  a cafe  and 
shopping  centre  called  the  Drug- 
store Saint-Germain,  in  Paris,  in 
which  two  people  died. 

He  is  also  looking  Into  a rocket 
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I was  a bit  like  Tory  Boy  myself 
when  I was  13.  but  a lefty  version 
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INTERVIEW 


Man  of  many 
faces  Harry 
Enfield  shows 
a few  to 

Katharine  Viner 


(( 


eeeh,  by  ’eck. 
whereabouts  ah 
you  from  then, 
eh?"  says  Harry 
Enfield  within 
minutes  of  our 
meeting,  “-Ui  you  from  Yarkshire, 
lass,  ah  you  from  the  same  place  as 
that  William  ‘Ague?"  He  grins  a 
potato-face  grin,  rather  proud  of 
fills  instant  mimicry  before  revert- 
ing to  his  natural  Home  Counties 
voice.  It  is  mrpr  isingly  camp, 

"Poor  old  Hague.”  he  says. 
“Everyone  says  he’s  the  wrong  man 

for  the  Tories,  and  whoever  he 
does  he’s  always  going  to  be  a 
squit.”  I tell  Enfield  that  ‘Ague  was 
sent  hone  from  boarding  school 
because  >f  homesickness,  rather 
like  the  c median  himselt  “Poor 
old  chap,  says  Enfield.  “We've  led 
parallel  ives,  William  and  me. 
Except  n ine’s  been  more  serious 

than  his  1 

Hague  of  course,  was  the  inspi- 
ration fo  the  compellingly  dread- 
ful Enfie  d creation  Tory  Boy:  the 
spotty  yr  lth  obsessed  by  the  Con- 
servativt  Party  “In  a way  I was 
quite  Ilk  that  myself  when  I was 
13,"  says  Enfield.  “But  a lefty  ver- 
sion — wanted  to  be  the  first 
Soviet  pjime  Minister,  I was  a 13- 
y ear-old  mre  Nagy  — a Commu- 
nist Prii  e Minister  who  wanted  to 
be  fibers , to  open  up  the  press." 

We  ate  lounging  on  the  floor  of 
Enfield’/  scruffy  Soho  office 
(there’s  bnly  one  chair),  drinking 
black  cgTee  (there’s  no  milk).  He  is 
oking  and  wearing  a navy 
sailor’s/jumper  and  jeans  which 
t off  his  bottom.  This  is 
who  virtually  reinvented 
catchphrase.  the  cre- 
characters  such  as  Wayne 
tta  Slob  ("I  am  smoking 
a fag"!  Greek  kebab  man  Stavros 
(“HelMeverybody  peeps!"),  eighties 
plastepr  Loadsamoney  Kevin  the 
ageing  DJs  Smashie  and 
f s for  charidee”). 
er  how  he  would  charac- 
wfaat  his  own  catch- 
wouldbe. 

en  we  were  doing  Spitting 
John  Sessions  did  an 
ion  of  me."  says  Enfield.  “It 
it.  He  just  went  'Hello... 
In  this  awful  grating  nasal 
You  know — sorry  I'm  here.  I 
he  probably  thought  I was  a 
a wanker:” 

e?  “Wen,  yes,  and  I think  It 
out  in  all  my  work.  I like 
a lot,  but  I don't  find  it  easy 
myself  that  seriously  So  I 
f sorry  for  all  my  characters, 
the  most  unpleasant  ones  — 
mskferably  Richer  Than  Yon. 

I t|nk  most  comedians  are  a bit 
characters.  Someone  like 
Coogan  takes  himself  very 
— and  all  his  characters 
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Harry  but  what’s  so  wrong 
: you?  “Fat.  Bald.  36,”  he  says, 
: his  little  potbelly 

Enfield’s  background  Is 
lefty,  his  father,  formerly  a 
Ifcal  government  officer  is  now  a 
st  for  the  Oldie  and  TV  per- 
and,  like  bis  mother;  has 
voted  Tory,  his  great-aunt 
mi  the  fringes  of  the  Blooms- 
Group  (Virginia  Woolf  wrote 
i her  diaries  *Td  rather  be  dead  in 
field  than  have  tea  with  the 
s");  and  his  great-unde  was 
le  Burns  — "a  big,  big  thing  in 

Communist  Party  of  Great 

/Britain.  Every  Christmas  I used  to 
I get  little  things  from  Czechoslova- 
kia or  Romania,  horrible  little 

waxy  cups." 

As  an  only  child  who  was  chris- 
tened Henry  Enfield  had  a dreadfiil 
time  at  public  school — he  ran  away 
four  times  from  the  monks  at  Worth 
school  in  Sussex.  He  left  to  study 
politics  at  York,  became  a “punk” 
(even  though  it  was  1380,  a good 
four  years  after  the  Sex  Pistols’  hey- 
day) and  started  to  chug  along  the 
comedy  circuit 

“There  used  to  be  loads  of  these 
‘alternative’  dubs  with  loads  of 
right-on  people  going  “Huh,  the 
Tories,  huh,  the  Tories’,  and  to  me 
it  was  just  people  propping  up  their 
own  egos.  So  the  first  thing  we  did 
when  I was  on  the  circuit  was  do  a 
sketch  with  me  as  a middle-class 
trendy  student,  and  my  partner  as  a 
policeman,  and  I tried  to  get  beaten 
up  by  him  I’ve  always  been  subver- 
sive like  that.  I’ve  never  liked 
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Harry  Enfield ...  *Ben  Elton  and  I get  together  quite  a lot  and  moan  about  the  drop  in  standards  — not  just  in  comedy  bnt  in  politeness  and  people  dropping  litter1 
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The 

unbearable 
politeness  of 
being  Brits 


preaching  to  the  converted.  Better 
to  go  for  the  wider  audience." 

Hence  the  Loadsamoney  charac- 
ter — sample  joke:  “Politics?  There 
are  only  two  things  you  need  to 
know  about  politics:  one,  Margaret 
Thatcher  has  done  a lot  of  good  for 
the  country,  two.  you  wouldn’t 
want  to  shag  her"  — who  had  such 
a wide  appeal  that  right-on  ironists 
got  the  joke  at  the  same  time  that 
Thalcherite  males  adopted  “Load- 
samooey”as  their  catchphrase 
But  comedy  is  hardly  right-on 
these  days,  is  it?  The  alternative  is 
now  the  mainstream,  times  have 
changed.  “Yes.  but  comedy's  got 
really  laddy  now;  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent Nick  Hancock — ooh,  I don't 
iffrp  him,"  he  says,  sounding  like 
Larry  Grayson.  Tm  not  supposed 
to  knock  other  comics,  bat  I hate  all 
these  mock  northerners.  You're  a 
good  Cambridge  bey!  You  did  Foot- 
lights, that’s  why  you’re  doing 

this?" 

There's  no  stopping  Enfield  now 
“It’s  always:  here’s  another  quiz 
show  with  Dave  Lad  and  Ron  Off 
The  Circuit  You  can  see  them  all 
backstage,  lfim  Baddiel  and  Skin- 
ner drinking  beer  and  being  matey 
with  each  other.  I don’t  like  pubs. 
And  David  Baddiel  is  always  going 
on  about  how  great  pornography  is 
and  you  just  think,  ooohh  you  hor- 
rid little  pervert  1 can’t  stick  him 
really”  He  stops,  time  for  another 
little  impression.  “Oo-ec" 

This  is  not  just  a cultural  judg- 
ment; it's  an  aesthetic  one  too. 
That  New  Laddy  thing  seems  so 


VERYONE  says  we  are  becoro- 
I— mg  a ruder  more  loutish  soci- 
lMrfkx  but  I suspeetthat  things 
may  be  going  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. We’re  all  annoyed  by  people 
who  take  bicyties  on  crowded  com- 
muter trains — if  their  activity  is  so 
healthful  and  non-polluting,  why 
don’t  they  cyde  into  town  as  well? 

Taking  a bike  on  a train  is  like  scoff- 
ingtiramisuat  a health  form.  But 

Tve  noticed  that  these  heimeted 
characters  will  often  bob  up  at 
every  station  and  carefully  move 
their  bike  away  from  the  dots;  even 

if  nobody  is  getting  on  or  ott 
In  Japan,  I was  startled  that  on 
bases,  passengers  bow  to  foe  driver 
before  paying  the  fore  Yet  increas- 
ingly on  one-man  buses,  people  here 

thank  foe  driver  as  they  get  eft; 
whether  it's  the  full-blown,  middle- 
rjflBs  “thank  you  so  much!"  down  to 
the  muttered  “Chiz,  may" . 

People  flapping  a courteous  arm 
at  each  other  for  some  tiny  act  of 

consideration  on  the  road,  such  as 

slowing  down  in  a narrow  street,  is 
now  a serious  traffic  hazard.  And 
these  days  almost  nobody  uses  a 


(l  like 
myself  a 
lot  bull 
don’t  find 


myself  that 
seriously. 
So  I feel 
sorry  for 
all  my 
characters 
— even  the 
most 

unpleasant 


zebra  crossing  without  waving 
thanks  to  foe  driver  who  stops  for 
them.  I don't  myself  since  "thank 
you  fbr  obeying  the  law  and  so  not 
prematurely  ending  my  life”  seems 
otiose.  But  then  I’m  not  a member  of 

our  newly  courteous  society 

NOR  are  Peter  Mandelson  or  Alas- 
tair  Campbell.  There’s  agrowing 
grumble  against  them  from  the 
Association  of  American  Corre- 
spondents In  London,  representing 
the  most  important  US  media,  who 
find  they  can’t  get  near  either  Ttany 
Blair  or  his  entourage. 

To  be  fain  It's  partly  the  AACL’s 
fault  since  they  ended  their  regular 
briefings  at  Number  10  in  the  John 
Mayor  regime,  for  the  ridiculous 
reason  that  they  weren’t  being  told 
anything.  Did  they  imagine  we 
Brits  were  being  told  any  more?  But 
now  they  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  anything  out  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. Requests  for  interviews 
with  Tony  Blair  aremet  with  a 
“Why  should  we  do  that?’’ from 
Mandelson,  or  long,  inconclusive 
conversations  with  Campbell.  Dur- 


sloppy somehow  It  seems  that  sec- 
ond best  will  do.  Ben  Elton  and  I get 
together  quite  a lot  and  moan  about 
the  drop  In  standards  — not  Just  in 
comedy  but  in  politeness  and  peo- 
ple dropping  litter." 

Not  typical  angsty  lefty  behav- 
iour; certainly,  hut  then  Enfield’s 
commercial  nature  Is  hardly  text- 
book lefty  either  He  is  giving  this 
interview  to  publicise  his  new 
book,  Harry  Enfield  And  His 
Humorous  Chums  (Penguin),  and 
he  won’t  let  you  forget  it  it’s  a book 
about  how  he  invents  his  charac- 
ters, it’s  a quality  book,  a proper 
book,  not  Just  “lists  like  Wayne’s  10 
favourite  poos”. 

While  we’re  at  It,  he  plugs  his 
stand-up  video  too.  (“Why  did  you 
do  that  video?"  I ask.  “Someone 
said,  do  you  want  to  do  a video, 
here’s  a wheelbarrow  cf  money”) 
The  number  of  TV  commercials  he 
has  made  once  landed  him  the  nick- 
name “Harry  Earn  field”. 

In  tact,  Enfield  appears  to  love 
publicity;  in  1398.  be  announced  he 
was  giving  up  smoking  in  a 
national  newspaper;  photographed 
with  five  cigarettes  in  his  mouth 
(“quitting  is  winning!");  his  preg- 
nant wife  Lucy  Lystex;  who  says  she 
is  a “trainee  acupuncturist”,  did  a 
spread  in  the  Daily  Mail  about  “the 
12  alternative  therapists  who  will 
help  Mrs  Harry  Enfield  have  her 
first  baby”;  just  last  week  Enfield 
gave  a gushing  interview  about 
how  utterly  wonderful  his  life  is 
now  that  he  has  found  the  lovely 
Lucy  “Lucy  is  an  absolutely  gor- 


ing the  election  campaign,  the  big 
networks  were  reduced  to  charging 
around  the  country  on  the  off- 
chance  of  one  minute  with  Mr 
Blair.  This  all  matters  because 

America  is  our  closest  ami  most 
powerful  ally  One  day  the  new  Gov- 
ernment will  desperately  need  US 
help,  whether  it’s  over  military 
action  or  a trade  dispute.  A group  of 
correspondents  who  are  an  friendly 
terms  with  our  leaders  and  are  sym- 
pathetically inclined  to  their  point 
of  view  would  he  incredibly  useful 
when  It  comes  to  moving  public 
opinion  in  that  vast  yet  Insular 
country  Nobody  in  Downing  Street 
seems  to  care.  Atleast  not  yet 

WE  HAD  Maureen  Upman  on  The 
News  Quiz  the  other  day  and  she 
was  wonderful  The  studio  audience 
sighed  with  pleasure  when  they 
realised  they  were  getting  a real 
stan  and  not  the  usual  stand-ups 
and  hades.  For  her  microphone 

level  check,  she  told  this  Joke:  "Bill 
Gates  comes  to  Hollywood,  and  asks 
to  meet  Divine  Brown,  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  woman  could  tempt  a 


geous  blonde — what  more  can  I tell 
you?"  and  “She’s  got  me  going  out 
to  lots  of  glamorous  showbizzy  par- 
ties.” 

So  whatever  happened  to  the 
punk  commie,  the  13-year-old  Imre 
Nagy?  “Wen,  Tve  never  been  the 
sort  to  get  up  and  preach,  because  I 
find  It  a bit  Emma  Thompsons” 
Yes,  but  what  about  foe  rest  of  his 
fife?  He  has  a big  North  London 
house,  a wife  with  Tory  back- 
ground (Lucy’s  mother  campaigns 


for  the  Conservatives  in  Layer-de- 
la-Haye  Essex),  engagement 
announced  in  the  Telegraph,  mar- 
riage in  February  In  a posh  church 
in  Mayfair  barrel-loads  of  money 
column  in  the  Sunday  Telegraph, 
Baby  Archie,  now  four  months  old. 
The  accoutrements. 

“What  do  you  mean  accou- 
trements?” asks  Enfield,  with  evi- 
dent disdain  and  just  a little 
defence.  ‘1  don’t  think  I should  have 
to  live  in  a council  house  and  give 
all  my  money  away  I do  with  the 
money  I get  as  I see  fit  And  that’s 
my  business.” 

But  come  on,  1 say  isn’t  It  a case 
of  having  CND  posters  on  your  wall 
when  you  were  17  and  then  realis- 
ing that  you’re  olden  in  your  thir- 
ties. and  you’ve  compromised  in 
ways  you  never  thought  possible? 
He  softens  abit  "One  of  the  things 
that  Peter  Mandelson  has  done  so 
well  is  Invent  this  phrase  ‘mod- 
ernise’. He’s  got  rid  of  the  phrase 
‘sold  out*.  Because  that’s  what  we 
all  foaq  selling  out  the  one  thing  we  . 
all  hate.  Because  it  means  we’re  I 


man  away  from  Liz  Hurley  Aides 
bring  her  to  hishoteL  Afterwards 
he  says:  That  was  wonderful-  Now  I 
know why  they  call  you  Divine’,  and 
she  says:  "Now  I know  why  you’re 
the  president  of  Microsoft  " Half 
the  audience  hooted  with  laughter; 


People  flapping  a 
courteous  arm  for 
some  tiny  act  of 
consideration  on 
the  road  is  now  a 
serious  traffic  hazard 


the  Other  half  looked  puzzled  and 
hurt  that  their  heroine  could  toll 
even  a slightly  off-colour joke. 

FROM  Notes  and  Queries,  The 
Guardian,  8 November  2097;  Why  is 
tt  that  when  my  child  has  a day  off 
school  ifs  known  as  a “Baker  Day”? 
— MreE.  Partridge,  Hounslow 
This  dates  from  the  time  when 
teachers  were  so  badly  paid  (today’s 


Stalin,  not  Trotsky;  it  means  we’ve 
sold  the  revolution  down  the  river 

“But  then,”  he  says,  and  he  really 
is  taking  himself  seriously  here: 
“Tve  always  been  a maverick.  I've 
always  been  pro-blood  sports.  I hate 
the  idea  of  people  interfering  with 
other  people's  fives.  I don’t  like 
nasty  snide  little  Foster  going  on 
about  furry,  fluffy  animals.  Fbr 
fuck’s  sake.  Use  your  private  mem- 
ber’s bill  for  something  decent,  you 
little  turd.” 

This  is  a man  who  not  only  hates 
state  interference,  but  also  hates 
change — which  is  probably  why  be 
finds  it  so  difficult  to  admit  that  bis 
own  priorities  have  altered.  He 
rejoined  foe  Catholic  church  a few 
years  ago  because  he  felt  in  need  of 
“constancy". 

He  goes  to  Mass  every  Sunday 
and  he  does  not  believe  in  women 
priests.  That’s  rather  shocking.  I 
say.  Doesn’t  he  believe  to  equality  of 
opportunity?  *T  know  times  have 
changed,  but  why  should  the 
church  change?  We  should  only  let 
women  into  foe  priesthood  if  that’s 
what  the  Pope  decides.  Because 
that’s  the  hierarchy  Society  might 
have  women  and  gay  men  in  it.  but 
the  church  isn’t  society" 

What  about  contraception?  “It’s 
up  to  the  individual  but  foe  church 
has  these  rules." 

Abortion?  *1  don’t  believe  in  foe 
state  laying  down  the  law  for  a 
woman,  but  I can  absolutely  see  foe 
Catholic  argument" 

He  appears  to  want  to  comfort 
himself  with  foe  certainty  of  rules. 


million-pound  salaries  were  a dis- 
tant dream)  that  they  had  to  be 

given  days  off  to  bake  their  own 
hreaff  The  resuft  would  feed  a ihm- 
ily  for  a term  until  the  next  “baker 
day” — R.  Pettigrew,  Airdrie. 

Contrary  to  previous  answers,  it 
is  an  Anglicised  corruption  of  the 
French  “baccalaureat”,  and  refers 
to  teachers  given  time  off  to  bring 
their  studies  up  to  degree  standard 
— Charles  Hardwright  Selby 

Nonsense.  The  term  refers  to  the 
popular  newsreader  and  disc  Jockey 
Richard  Baker;  whose  radiopro- 
gramme. Start  The  Week,  was 
essential  Monday  morning  listen- 
ing for  everyone  in  foe  1970s  and 
80s.  So  keen  were  teachers  to  hear  it 
that  they  negotiated  an  occasional 
day  off  always  on  a Monday  The 
theory  that  the  name  has  anything 
to  do  with  a Conservative  politician 
of  foe  period  is  well  wide  of  the 
mark—  F.  Snoddy  Norwich. 

FINALLY  a request  rm  about  to 
start  work  on  a book  provisionally 
called  The  Dictionary  Of  Bullshit. 
The  idea  is  to  pick  out  the  kind  of 
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I wonder  if  he  has  been  tormented 
by  uncertainty  In  foe  past  Was  he 
very  confident  with  girls?  "Heli-lo!” 
he  says  sauefiy  trying  to  evade  the 
question.  “The  older  you  get  the 
more  confident  you  get" 

I bad  heard  be  had  something  of 
a reputation;  before  Lucy  of 
course,  and  before  he  lived  with  Ali- 
son Allen,  ex-wife  of  actor  Keith, 
and  her  three  children.  ’Tve  had 
foe  standard  amount  of  girl- 
friends." I remind  him  of  an  inter- 
view in  which  he  talked  about  his 
youth  — “all  foe  gids  said  I was 
sweet,  and  then  went  out  with  all 
my  friends...  because  I was  fat". 
Does  he  like  the  way  he  looks?  ’T 
need  to  lose  two  stone.”  I thought 
he’d  recently  lost  two  stone?  ’Tin 
always  losing  two  stone." 

This  man  could  discuss  politics 
until  foe  state  withered  away  but 
seems  reticent  about  anything 
more  personal.  “You  have  to 
remember.  “ — his  tone  is  wearily 
patronising — ‘Tve  been  doing  this 
since  1 was  24.  and  now  I’m  36.  and 
in  foe  voyage  between  those  ages 
you  don’t  talk  a lot  of  sense.”  He 
stubs  out  his  cigarette  and  stands 
up  abruptly  “I  always  talk  rubbish. 
As  I have  done  today" 

As  I leave,  he  tells  me  that  I can 
slag  him  off  all  I like,  because  he 
never  reads  interviews.  He  only 
does  these  things  “for  foe  public- 
ity". I'm  halfway  down  the  stairs 
when  Enfield,  the  self-proclaimed 
Bollinger  Bolshevik,  shouts:  “You 
will  mention  my  hook,  won't  you?" 
It  echoes  down  foe  stairs. 


language  people  use.  in  writing  and 
speech,  to  mislead  without  actually 
lying.  Take  politicians:  “singing 
from  foe  same  hymn  sheet"  is  a 
cosy  phrase  designed  to  hide  foe 
reality  forcing  everyone  to  toe  foe 
party  line.  Advertisers  say:  “you 
deserve  luxury  like  this”  when  they 
mean  “you  can  just  afford  it".  The 
business  world  is  crammed  with 
evasive  Jargon:  “downsizing”, 
“internal  market"  etc.  Academics 
love  abstract  ideas,  put  together  like 
breeze-blocks  to  create  hideous, 
meaningless  thought  structures. 
And  there  is  journalism.  I'm  not 
looking  for  humorous  misprints  or 
outright  untruths,  just  use  of  lan- 
guage to  conceal  manipulate,  cre- 
ate a covert  impression.  I’d  be 
grateful  for  any  examples,  espe- 
cially complete  documents,  jour- 
nals, or  book  titles.  Td  be  specially 
interested  in  closed  groups’ lan- 
guage, like  what  advertisers  say  to 
each  other  as  well  as  the  nonsense 
they  foist  on  us.  You  can  send  It  via 
foe  Guardian:  thanks  in  advance. 


Jeramy  Hardy  now  appears  on  page  is. 
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It  was  him . . . Lee  Ryan  won  a fortune  and  fame  when  he  first  bought  luxury  cars— -Bentley  Jaguar  and  Ferrari — then  swapped  them  for  this  helicopter  

Money,  money,  money 


On  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
National  Lottery,  two  winners 
discuss  whether  the  fortunate  few 
should  be  careful  or  carefree 


Dear  Mel, 


How  are  you  keeping? 
Sony  It's  bees  so  long 
since  I've  been  in  touch, 
but  to  tell  you  the  truth 
something’s  been  on  my 
mind.  I'm  worried  that  you  win 
blow  aU  your  lottery  winnings  and 
be  left  with  nothing. 

You  know,  Mel  the  sensible  thing 
to  do  is  to  put  some  away  to  provide 
for  your  future.  Maybe  you  think 
this  is  silly  but  don't  you  think  you 
should  have  some  security  for  your 
golden  years?  After  all,  by  the  time 
we  retire  there  probably  won’t  be  a 
retirement  pension  and  unless  you 
have  paid  into  a good  fund,  how  are 
you  going  to  enjoy  your  retirement? 

What  about  your  children?  I 
know  you  would  have  provided 
something  for  them,  but  after  your 
spending  spree  wQl  you  have  any- 
thing left?  I know  you  have  a won- 
derful lifestyle.  So  do  L But  you 
don't  have  to  spend  all  your  money 
just  to  be  happy 

I know  you.  MeL  You  have  a won- 
derful wife,  and  you  are  a wonder- 
fid  person.  And  to  top  that  not 
many  people  in  this  world  can  boast 
a marriage  of  32  years  at  only  48 
years  of  age.  That  is  a major 
achievement  But  when  you  win  a 
lot  of  money  on  the  lottery  as  we 
did  — on  the  night  of  our  wedding 
anniversary  in  December  1995  — 
you  should  be  financially  secure  fbr 
the  rest  of  your  life. 

Although  Derek  and  I have 
invested  Just  about  all  the  money 
we  kept  for  ourselves,  we  still  have 
a wonderful  life.  Think  about  it 
before  you  go  and  blow  the  lot  and 
then  maybe  regret  it  for  the  rest  of 
your  life  Just  keep  in  mind  that  we 
were  one  of  the  very  special  lucky 
ones  that  enjoyed  something  not 
many  people  wOL 
Lots  of  love, 

Elaine  Thompson 

Dear  Elaine, 

AS  YOU  know  we  were  quite  well 
off  before  we  won  £2.5  million  in 


Dear  Mel, 


I UNDERSTAND  your  position 
when  you  talk  about  the  hard  life 
you  had  as  a youngster  and  when 
you  were  married.  But  I still  wish 
you  would  reconsider  your  spend, 
spend,  spend  lifestyle. 

I also  bad  a very  hard  life  when  I 


HEAD  TO  HEAD:  SHOULD  LOTTERY 
WINNERS  KEEP  THE  CASH  OR  BLOW  IT? 


July  1995.  Fat  and  I came  from  very 
modest  backgrounds  and  large 
families,  in  other  words  "dirt 
poor”.  We  were  married  at  16  and 
had  our  first  child  eight  months 
later 

We  worked  hard  and  invested  In 
our  little  business  as  well  as  taking 
on  any  work,  from  b Inman,  milk- 
man, rag  and  bone  man,  ware- 
houseman. labourer,  in  fact 
anything  that  was  going.  By  the 
time  of  our  win,  we  had  done  all 
the  scrimping,  saving  and  invest- 
ing and  preparing  for  our  future. 

So  with  the  winnings  we  decided 
to  spend,  spend,  spend  and  spend, 
on  the  things  we  wanted  and  not 
the  things  we  needed. 

So  large  country  house  and  the 
flash  cars  with  all  the  extras.  Then 
cash  to  family  and  friends,  nice 
holidays,  business  debts  paid  off, 
mortgages  too  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

I just  wish  we'd  been  this  poor  33 
years  ago  when  we  got  married.  I 
know  a lot  of  rich  old  people  who 
wish  they  had  bad  it  when  they 
were  young.  As  you  will  learn, 
Elaine,  you  need  less  as  you  get 
olden  So  stop  worrying  about  this  ■ 
“Old  Timer”.  Enjoy  now 
1 was  born  lumpy  and  please  let , 
me  point  out  that  neither  saving 
nor  spending  win  make  folk  con- 1 
tent—  that  comes  from  inside  you 
and  the  people  around  you.  So  ! 
remember,  none  of  us  is  guaran- 
teed any  tomorrows.  We  can  only 
hope  to  get  there  and  when  we  do 
that’s  the  best  lottery  win  of  alL 
As  for  being  the  special,  lucky 
ones,  just  take  a look  around  you 
Elaine.  Every  living  creature  you 
see  and  hear  is  a winner: 

God  bless  all  the  winners. 

Melvin  Ed  dison 


Save  Spend 


Elaine  Thompson 

£2.7m  lottery  winner 


I was  younger  and  vowed  that  I 
would  change  all  that  when  I grew 
up.  My  parents  split  up  when  I was 
five  and  my  mum  had  to  scrimp  for 
every  penny  Even  when  I married, 
I was  grateful  for  the  support  of 
our  parents. 

They  were  a tower  or  strength, 
giving  us  the  confidence  to  try 
something  new  Shortly  after  we 
married  we  had  to  move  away  from 
our  home  town  and  friends  to 
improve  our  life.  1 agree  that  life  is 
short  and  we  should  not  spend  our 
time  worrying  about  the  future  but 
I strongly  fad  that  one  should  take 
a long-term  view. 

We  don't  just  have  ourselves  to 
think  about  What  about  the  chil- 
dren? Surely  you  would  not  want 
your  children  to  struggle  as  you 
have  done?  In  the  short-term,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  you  could  have  a 
fantastic  lifestyle,  but  does  finan- 
cial security  not  appeal?  Given  this 
wonderful  opportunity  you  must 
want  more  out  of  life.  After  all,  a 
lottery  win  is  not  Just  for  Christ- 
mas but  for  life. 

With  lots  of  love, 

Elaine 

Dear  Elaine, 

YOU  are  a lovely  person  and  I do 
know  you  are  writing  out  of  gen- 


Dear  Mel, 


Melvin  Eddison 

£2. 5m  lottery  winner 


uine  concern,  so  let  me  put  you  at 
ease.  Firstly  we  have  not  wasted 
the  “win". 

I bought  Pat  a Mercedes  sports 
car  — £82, 000-plus  (promised  to 
her  when  we  were  courting  33 
years  ago).  We  then  bought  the 
kids  a Range  Rover  for  £40,000- 
plus,  a Mercedes  V Class:  £33,000- 
plus,  a Shogun,  £27, 000-plus,  and  a 
beautiful  home  In  Wales:  £510,000- 
plus.  Then  there  was  the  four-week 
holiday  in  Hawaii,  the  £300,000- 
plos  we  gave  to  family  friends  and 
staff,  the  business  debts  paid  off 
improvements  on  our  villa,  and 
chateau  in  Spain  and  France  etc, 
etc,  etc. 

As  1 thought  I had  pointed  out, 
we  had  spent  nearly  all  our  mar- 
ried life  scrimping,  saving  and 
Investing  (that’s  over  30  years),  so 
we  decided  when  we  won  we  would 
enjoy  every  penny  and  not  have  it 
stuck  in  a bank  or  pension  fund 
(which  we  do  not  have). 

As  for  the  kids,  when  we  kick  I 
the  bucket,  all  and  any  invest- 
ments wDl  go  to  them.  If  by  then 
we  end  up  skint,  I hope  they  have 
as  much  fun  as  Pat  and  I have  had 
climbing  the  mythical  ladder  of 
success. 

Be  good,  be  lucky  be  happy 

Lave. 

Mel  i 


Well,  what  do  I say?  Where  do  I 
start?  AH  those  cars  and  nota  pen- 
sion in  sight  That  astounds  me. 
Even  with  your  lifestyle,  you  will 
still  be  a “pensioner"  one  day  so 
shouldn’t  you  be  considering  some 
kind  of  provision? 

. With  all  these  cars  Mel,  can  you 
still  afford  the  road  tax  and  insur- 
ance? 1 know  the  world  is  made  up 
of  lots  of  different  people  but  l 
really  do  still  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  your  lifestyle. 

On  this  occasion  I will  beg  to  dif- 
fer, and  although  I cannot  entirely 
accept  your  decision  to  spend,  1 
will  secretly  hope  you  win  do  jnsfa 
little  something  for  the  fixture 

They  say  that  at  least  once  in 
our  lifetime  special  people  will 
touch  our  lives.  I believe  you  and 
Pat  are  such  people.  I think  we 
should  all  get  together  for  dinner 
one  night  to  discuss  this  — any 
venue  of  your  choice  bat  the 
chateau,  villa  or  mansion  sound 
really  good.  Alternatively  yon  can 
come  and  visit  us  in  our  modest 
home. 

With  all  my  love, 

Elaine 

PS  You’re  paying  for  dinner 

Dear  Elaine, 

YOU  missed  it  again.  As  I pointed 
out  we  have  done  all  the  preparing 
for  our  future.  We  just  see  the  lot- 
tery win  as  a gift  from  the  gods.  We 
shared  it  with  family  and  friends 
and  are  still  sharing  with  family 
and  friends  who  come  and  stay  at 
weekends  and  have  their  holidays 
with  us. 

When  yon  filled  in  your  lottery 
ticket  did  you  and  Derek  sit  down 
and  say  “If  we  win  we'll  not  spend 
any  of  it"?  Or  did  you.  like  Pat 
and  me,  say  “If  we  win  we'll  sort 
our  families  out  and  help  our 
friends  and  buy  all  the  things  we'd 
dreamt  about”?  Til  bet  you  said 
the  latter 

But  we  are  all  different  When 
push  comes  to  shove,  we  all  have  to 
go  our  own  route.  We've  gone  ours, 
you’ve  gone  yours. 

As  for  pensions!  If  I live  that 
long  HI  count  that  as  another  big 
win  and  if  we’re  skint  we’ll  just 
start  again.  So  In  the  meantime, 
why  not  come  and  visit  us  and  yes! 
Til  pay  fbr  dinner 

Love. 

Mel 
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Mike  Foster's  bill  to  ban  fox- 
hunting has  finally  been 
published.  Its  supporters 

appear  to  be  winning  the  argument. 
But  that  will  be  poor  consolation 
when  the  bill  Is  lost  for  want  of  par- 
liamentary Hmfe  Winning  the  argu- 
ment is  often  poor  consolation;  it  is 
supposed  to  cheer  one  up  even 
though  one  has  been  beaten  m 
some  way  I expect  that  foxes  draw 
solace  from  the  fact  that,  even 
though  they  are  Likely  to  come  off 
worse  in  the  chase,  they  bare  won 

the  battle  of  intellects. 

Having  said  that  hunt  support- 
ers are  wont  to  ten  us  that  the  fox 
often  gets  away  Their  case  is  full  of 
holes  like  this.  We  are  told  that 
foxes  are  pests  whose  numbers 
need  to  be  kept  down,  but  also  that 
game-keepers  protect  and  preserve 
than.  In  other  words,  we  are 
invited  to  believe  that  the  process  of 
making  sure  there  are  plenty  of 
foxes,  and  then  inning  them,  is  a 
careful  conservation  exercise 
ensuring  that  everything  is  in  per- 
fect balance.  Then  we  are  told  that 
the  chase  and  not  the  killing  of 
foxes  is  the  purpose,  but  that  drag- 
bunting wouldn't  be  as  good 
because  the  scent  wouldn't  be  real 
fox. 

Hunt  supporters  have  cleaned 
their  act  up  a bit  in  the  past  few 
months.  In  this  media-friendly  age. 
they  know  that  a red-faced  man 
with  a lily  whiskers  looks  wrong  on 
camera.  And  their  arguments  are  a 
tad  more  sophisticated.  They  used 
simply  to  explode,  “Have  you  ever 
seen  what  a fox  does  in  a chicken 
run?”  I confess  I haven’t,  although 
I’ve  seen  what  a pensioner  does  in  a 
jumble  sale 

Besides  which,  one  could  reply 
“Have  yon  seen  what  a human 
being  does  in  a chicken  run?”  We're  I 
not  noted  for  our  benevolence  ! 

toward  chickens.  We  force-feed 
them  fish  meal,  eat  their  embryos, 
cut  their  throats,  take  their  entrails 
out  and  force  them  up  their  bot- 
toms- none  of  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  charity 

Farmers  accuse  urban  liberals 
of  anthropomorphism  and  then  get 
all  moralistic  about  foxes  killing 
more  hens  than  they  need  for  one 
meal  The  fox  is  only  shopping  for 
the  week.  If  you  broke  into  a super- 
market, you  wouldn't  think.  “A  tin 
of  peas  should  do  me  nicely”  And 
whereas  farmers  detest  human 
beings  who  are  vegetarians,  they 
expect  foxes  to  be  vegetarians.  The 
fox  may  be  a cunning  and  wily 
beast  but  I doubt  that  it  has  the 
wherewithal  to  rustle  up  a mung- 
bean  roulade. 

The  pro-hunt  lobby  has  now 
started  to  recognise  the  value  of 
affecting  concern  about  unemploy- 
ment, in  common  with  those  who 
champion  nuclear  weapons,  the 
arms  trade,  tobacco,  child  labour 
and  low  wages. 


^'stone  wallon  the  way  into  a 
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most  are  not  as  in 
as  the  hunt  lobby  would  kaveus 
believe.  Rural  people  dorit  glean 
nuts  and  berries  from .the 

hedgerows;  althou^th^™^| 

Salk  a box  oT  Coco  E^psjnd  brrng 

it  down  with  their  tare ! fifnd* 
thermore,  the  term 
often  means  businessmen 
farms,  which  is  like 

The  pro-hunt: 
lobby  affects1 
concern  about 
unemployment, 
in  common  with 
those  who 
champion 
nuclear  weapons 

the  breeze  and  say  "Video  ratal 

store.  Two  days'  ride,  mayb*  three. " 

The  people  living  in  the  oun  try- 
side  who  most  love  it  are  pnbabiy 
the  ex-townies;  the  sort  of  pople 
who  had  a huge  breakdown  i few 
years  ago,  got  rid  of  their  teiy  and 
went  to  live  somewhere  rurd  and 
become  potters.  They  tbougli  it 
would  be  quieter  because  th>  estate 
agent  didn't  tell  them  about  he 
deafening  racket  of  church  falls, 
shotguns,  cockerels  and  figbar 
planes  on  training  flights. 

Those  are  probably  the  sor  of 
people  who  care  most  about  te  nat- 
ural environment.  They  will  ie 
delighted  that  the  Governmerthas 
this  week  moved  to  stop  the  fating 
of  cosmetics  on  animals.  For  ome 
time,  many  people  have  refusd  to 
wear  make-up  that  has  been  teted 
on  animals,  which  is  understaal- 
able  because  you  wouldn't  war.  a 
lipstick  with  a load  of  dog  hair  all 
over  it. 

But  the  Government  backed 
down  on  hunting  when  the  “Cctn- 
tryslde  Alliance"  came  to  townlt 
was  a big  turn-out  but  so  what*. 
What  were  they  going  to  do  if  tb 
Government  stood  by  its  promias? 
After  an,  the  gun  lobby  surren- 
dered and  they  were  armed.  Inded, 
we  are  always  told  that  pistol 
enthusiasts  and  hunters  are  "lax- 
abiding  citizens”,  and  that  it  is  tie 
Government  which  is  making  thm 
into  criminals;  although  all  that 
means  is.  until  something  is  illegL 
it's  not  a crime  to  do  iL  In  any 
event,  I thought  this  Government 
was  meant  to  be  tough. 
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ISM  ALLWEED 


Discover  the 
artist  within  you 


You  too  con  join  an  Open  College  of  the  Arts  course 
which  will  help  you  to  discover  and  develop  your  artistic 
sJcills  at  a pace  that  suits  you  and  with  the  support  of  a 
large  network  of  tutors.  Over  30,000  people  have  now 
studied  with  us  in  this  way  in  their  awn  homes.  Many  simply 
want  to  explore  a new  interest;  others  are  thinking  of  going 
on  to  acquire  a university  qualification. 

We  provide  unique  course  books  and  tuition  either  by 
post  or  in  person.  The  courses  do  not  assume  any  prior 
knowledge.  They  include: 


Art  and  Design  • Creative  Writing  • Drawing 
Photography  • Painting  • Garden  Design 
Interior  Design  • Textiles  • Sculpture 
Composing  Music  • Singing  • Art  History 
Dance  ■ Calligraphy 


For  more  details  please  contact  OCA 


e-mail  on:  open.arts@ukonline.co.uk  or  return  the  coupon 

OCA  it  affiliMod  H Thomas  Volley  University  and  The  Open  University 
OCA  - Registered  Charity  327446;  providing  education  in  the  am 


Please  send  me  your  Guide  to  Courses 


Address:. 
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Past  la:  OCA,  Houndhill,  Worst  rough,  Barnsley  S70  6TU 


WHAT  A Joy  to  be  hori- 
zontal again  after  so 
many  months  of  con- 
finement to  the  vertical!  Once 
more,  Grom  today,  Smallweed 
can  recline  recumbent,  in  the 
manlier  of  Roman  emperors, 
across  the  base  of  the  page, 
instead  of  being  condemned  to 
stand  rigidly  upright  In  col- 
umn seven. 

A pedant  writes:  The  use  of 
the  word  recumbent  is  otiose 
after  the  word  recline.  To 
recline  means  to  lie  in  a recum- 
bent posture. 

Smallweed  mournfully  coun- 
ters: I might  have  known  you’d 
do  something  to  spoil  things. 

WHAT  IS  is  about  Barns- 
ley, South  Yorkshire, 

which  makes  people 
take  leave  of  their  senses?  The 
other  day  I heard  Stuart  Hall 
(not  the  sociologist)  begin  his 


W 


Doonesbury 


report  on  a premiership  match 
in  which  Barnsley  FC  were 
engaged  with  the  words;  “Oh, 
onomatopoeic  Barnsley!”  An 
inspection  of  Barnsley  the  fol- 
lowing day  failed  to  support 
the  usage.  Onomatopoeia 
Implies  the  use  of  a word 
whose  sound  helps  to  suggest 
its  meaning,  like  splash,  but  a 
close  inspection  of  Barnsley 
did  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
sound  of  its  name  indicated  its 
essential  Barnsleyness  (© 
Smallweed  Disgusting  Neolo- 
gisms 1997). 

Now  someone  called  Simon 
Heffer  has  written  a piece  in 
the  Mail  suggesting  that  Geof- 
frey Boycott  comes  from 
Barnsley.  Not  so.  It  is  true  he 
batted  at  number  three  in  the 
local  cricket  team  when  the 
openers  were  Dickie  Bird  and 
Michael  Parkinson,  but  he  was 
born,  and  has  lived  in  recent 
years  before  scuttling  off  to 
the  Sooth,  in  the  district  of 
Wakefield,  an  entirely  differ- 
ent kettle  of  fish  and  chips 
from  Barnsley.  As  fbr  Stuart 
Hall  (not  the  sociologist)  let 
him  steer  clear  of  words  he 
does  not  really  understand, 
like  onomatopoeia. 

A pedant  writes:  Or  recline. 

WHAT  BORING  names 
the  new  life  peers  are 
assuming!  Sir  Trevor 
Smith?  He’s  to  be  Baron  Smith. 
Barbara  Young?  She  will  be 
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Baroness  Young.  Steve  Bas- 
sam?  He’ll  be  Baron  Bassam. 
True,  some  have  tagged  on  an 
exotic  place  name  — Young  is 
Baroness  Young  of  Old  Scone 
— but  It’s  all  a sad  departure 
from  the  kind  of  exotic  names 
which  hereditaries  often  sport. 
Why  can’t  some  of  them  volun- 
teer to  revive  that  tradition  by 
adopting  names  like  Lord  Irth- 
lingborough,  or  Lord 
MountsorreL,  or  Baroness  St 
Just? 

I note,  by  the  way,  that  the 
former  Labour  MP  Roy  Hughes 
will  be  Baron  Hughes  of 
Islwyn.  I assumed  Islwyn  was 
being  kept  warm  for  the  future 
Lord  Kinnack.  Some  needle 
there,  possibly? 


WHO  INVENTED  the  term 
New  Labour?  Most  peo- 
ple assume  it  must  have 
been  Peter  Mandelson.  Not  so. 
At  a party  this  week  at  the 
bookshop  Politico's  in  London 
to  launch  the  new  Nuffield 
study  of  the  May  election  by 
David  Butler  and  Dennis 
Havana gh.  Mandelson  said  it 
derived  from  the  same  authors' 
book  on  the  1992  election, 
which  distinguished  two 
Labour  parties  in  that  cam- 
paign, Old  Labour  and  New.  At 
which  point  Butler  pointed  a 
finger  at  Kavanagh  and 
Havana gh  pointed  a finger  at 
Butler  as  if  to  say,  in  each  case: 
it's  your  fault. 


In  fact  it  occurred  in  one  of 
Kavanagh’s  chapters,  but  it 
wasn’t  his  own  idea.  He  got  it 
off  Klnnock  confidante  and 
leading  New  Blair  supporter 
Patricia  Hewitt.  It  is  Hewitt 
whom  Mandelson  ought  to 
acknowledge  as  the  source  of 
this  hugely  successful  wheeze. 
But  will  he? 

WHEN  THE  Paisley  South 
byelection  has  faded 
from  everyone’s  memo- 
ries (le  tomorrow)  one  aspect 
will  linger  on.  Virtually  the 
only  real  controversy  of  the 
campaign  concerned  whether 
or  not  the  candidates  could 

name  the  manager  of  the  local 
Scottish  League  club  St  Mirren 
FC.  This  may  help  to  remind 
the  rest  of  world  that  St  Mir- 
ren means  Paisley.  But  what  of 
the  rest?  St  Johnstone  is  Perth 
(St  John's  Toun),  but  where 
should  one  look  for  Queen  of 
the  South,  Raith  Rovers. 

An  historian  writes:  1 note  you 
make  no  mention  here  of  Cow- 
denbeath. About  this  time  last 
year  you  were  boasting  that 
they  stood  proud  at  the  top  of 
tbe  table  in  division  three  in 
Scotland.  But  where  are  they 

now? 

Smallweed  ruefully  concedes: 
At  the  bottom,  with  only  three 
points  and  three  goals  in  n 
games.  That  makes  them  even 
worse,  pari  passu,  than  Don- 
caster Rovers.  Smallweed  read- 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


ers  should  make  every  effort  t> 
get  there  today  for  the  clash 
with  Montrose.  I’d  be  there 
myself,  but  I have  to  stay  in  foi 
the  plumber. 

WEDNESDAY’S  Daily 

Telegraph  had  a report 
on  tbe  latest  Euro- 
manoeuvres  at  the  end  of 
which  the  following  cross  ref- 
erences appeared: 

Boris  Johnson  : page  24 
Paul  Johnson:  page  24. 

This  is  really  not  good 
enough.  A newspaper  which 
also  employs  Spectator  editor 
Frank  Johnson  as  a regular 
columnist  and  Martin  Johnson 

L»fpor*fWriter  ought  to  have 
given  readers  a wider  field  to 
choose  from.  Next  time  they 

tkeattitude of  British 
political  parties  to  the  Amster- 

tere  and  kiBdred  “Ot- 

ters i will  hope  to  see 

something  like  this: 

JofmsOB:  Page  24.  Paul 
5®ge  Frank  John- 
1 P*8e: 2s.  Martin  Johnson: 

NeviKin  •^^■J°kns°n : page  27, 
Nevujohnson  and  Alan  John- 

28.  Linton  Kwesi 
SSSE*  30-  The  late 
nloi  ?nni-^yndon  B Johnson: 
mo  a Jf^okael  Johnson: 

Ben  Johnson:  page 
w.Theiate  Ben  Jonsom  page 
Jolson:  page  52. 
LotProptietnr Conrad  John- 
son issue  instructions  immedi- 
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This  week  opera,  next  week  Oxbridge. 
Mark  Honigsbaum  looks  at  the 
Governments  assault  on  privilege  and 
the  universities’  angry  reaction 

Labour 
tanks  on 

college 

green 


FIRST  the  Chancellor  Gor- 
don Brown  took  on  the 
“fiat  car  private  utilities. 
Then  this  week  the  Cul- 
ture Secretary  Chris 
Smith,  signalled  the  end  of  the 
gravy  train  for  the  Royal  Opera 
House.  But  those  battles  could 

seem  Uke  mere  skirmishes  com- 
pared to  the  challenge  facing  Mew 
Labour  next  week:  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  Oxford  dons. 

In  what  is  being  seen  as  a key 
test  of  Labour's  commitment  to 
modernising  British  institutions 
and  tackling  “elitism’*,  David 
Blunkett,  the  Education  and 
Employment  Secretary  is  said  to 
be  considering  ending  the  special 
funding  arrangement  that  gives 
millions  of  extra  pounds  a year  to  , 
Oxbridge  colleges,  rechannelling 
the  money  to  the  redbrick  univer-  i 
sides. 

Their  Lordships  — particularly 
the  Oxbridge-educated  ones  — are 
not  amused.  “If  you  are  going  to 
have  world-class  universities,  you 
cannot  avoid  a certain  amount  of 
elitism."  sniffs  Lord  Jenkins  of 
wni  head,  the  chancellor  of  Oxford 
and  a former  fellow  of  BaHjal  Col- 


lege, who  is  planning  to  raise  a spe- 
cial debate  in  the  Lords  on  the 
financing  of  Oxford-  and  Cam- 
bridge 

“There  are  about  ID  world-class 
universities  in  the  world  of  which 
two  happen  to  be  in  this  country 
To  damage  them  would  in  my  view 
be  a very  perverse  act" 

Lord  Jenkins  is  not  the  only 
member  of  the  red  benches  who 
feels  that  in  challenging  the  spe- 
cial funding  arrangement,  which 
guarantees  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
£35  million  more  a year  than  other 
university  the  Government  is  tak- 
ing its  egalitarian  zeal  too  fen 
Some  of  the  most  senior  acade- 
mics in  the  country  including  the 
donnish  figures  of  Lord  Beloff,  a 
follow  of  AH  Souls.  Oxford,  and 
Lady  Park  of  Monmouth,  former 
principal  of  Somerville  College, 
Oxford,  are  also  pleading  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
Others,  such  as  Lord  DahrendorfE, 
former  warden  of  St  Anthony’s 
College,  Oxford,  argue  that  the 
Government’s  proposals  are 
‘ ’wrong-headed"  and  motivated  by 
an  “envy  of  excellence". 

Looking  at  the  educational  back- 


Why you  need 
an  editor,  too 


IAN  MAYES 
OPEN 
DOOR 


EVERY  week  the  Guardian 
publishes  a total  of  well 
over  h"if  a million  words 
—substantially  more 
thaw  the  number  in,  say,  James 
Joyce’s  Ulysses,  or  perhaps  a 
more  appropriate  (sample,  Don 
Quixote.  Most  of  these  words 
are  written  against  pressing 
deadlines.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
said  that  without  a deadline  the 
journalist  finds  it  difficult  to 
perform  at  alL  As  Karl  Kraus, 

the  Austrian  satirist,  put  it  *A 
journalist  is  stimulated  by  a 

deadline,  he  writes  worse  when 
he  has  time." 

Not  only  the  Guardian’s  245 
j staff  journalists,  and  not  just 
I the  70  who  actually  commis- 
sion the  material  that  appears 
in  the  paper;  but  the  many  free- 
lance and  specialist  writers 
who  contribute,  are — most  of 


\a  two-tier  system  for  dealing  with 

convnents.com plaints  and 

a Readers’  Editor.  Here,  in  the 
first  of  hte  regular  columns, 
haexDlafnsnjsrote 


grounds  of  the  current  Cabinet,  it 
Is  easy  to  see  why  their  Lordships 
are  anxious.  Only  Ove  of  the  22 
Labour  members  of  Cabinet 
attended  Oxbridge  colleges  — 
Tony  Blair;  John  Prescott,  Chris 
Smith,  Lord  Irvine  of  Lairg  and 
Lord  Richard.  By  contrast.  15 
members  of  the  last  Conservative 
Cabinet  were  educated  at 
Oxbridge,  many  of  them  by  way  of 
Eton  and  other  top  public  schools. 

But  are  such  fears  of  New 
Labour's  motives  justified? 

Baroness  fflaeltulnnc,  the  miniatpr 

for  higher  education  (London 
School  of  Economics-educated) 
who  is  a key  proponent  of  ending 
the  funding  arrangement,  could 
equally  argue  that  Lord  Jenkins  is 
a prime  example  of  how  beneficia- 
ries of  the  Oxbridge  system  seek  to 
defend  their  vested  interests. 

Oxford  University  alone  has 
assets  of  £1  billion,  generating  an 
annual  income  of  £110  million. 
And  a college  like  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter’s alma  mates  St  John’s,  is 
worth  £90  million. 

As  Margaret  Hodge.  Labour  MP 
for  Balking  who  chairs  the  back- 
bench education  select  committee. 


the  time  — subject  to  the  same 
constraints.  An  exception  may 
be  the  investigative  journalists 
who  spend  weeks,  months  or 
even  longer  before  the  results 
of  their  work  appear  on  the 
printed  page.  But  in  a broad 
sense,  this  pressure  of  daily  . 
edition  times  provides  the  con- 
text in  which  the  Journalist 
strives  to  be  both  accurate  and 

ethical:  .let’s  call  it  being  fain 

If  anyone  wanted  to  con- 
struct a machine  for  the  pro- 
duction of  errors,  a newspaper 
would  probably  be  it 
Journalists  have  traditionally 
had  what  might  be  called  a 
“tomorrow  is  another  day*  atti- 
tude towards  error  and  com- 
plaint, therefore  leaving 
behind  them  what  they  hoped 

was  a more  or  less  Invisible 

trail  of  unresolved,  if  mostly 
minor;  grievances.  The  dis- 
gruntled have  often  been  left 
with  the  options  of  liking  it, 
lumping  it,  or  turning  their 
attention  to  another  newspa- 
per. 

It  Is  in  an  effort  to  counteract 
this,  to  change  the  culture,  and 
to  help  those  journalists  whose 
willingness  to  deal  with  com- 
plaints or  queries  from  readers 


puts  it  “Why  should  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  be  more  generously 
funded  than  other  higher  educa- 
tion Institutions?  In  my  view  it 
would  be  a derogation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s duty  if  it  did  not  ques- 
tion the  funding  arrangement  anti 
ask  whether  the  public  purse  is 
getting  value  for  money” 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  argument 
is  about  the  fairness  of  Oxbridge’s 
tutorial  system.  Under  the  present 
arrangement,  undergraduates  at 
the  two  universities  benefit  from  a 
“college  fee”  — an  additional  gov- 
ernment grant  worth  about  £2.000 
per  student,  which  pays  for  the 
unique  system  of  one-on-one 
teaching.  But  only  about  half  the 
students  who  take  up  places  at  : 
Oxbridge  colleges  each  year  now  | 
come  foam  the  state  sector;  and  ] 
with  all  higher  education  institu- 1 
tions  facing  a new  round  of  cuts,  I 
the  Government  Is  being  urged  to  | 
redistribute  scarce  resources  to  j 
take  account  of  fine  teaching  at 
other  universities. 

The  dons  counterblast  that  min- 
isters’ thinking  is  really  emanat- 
ing from  civil  servants  in  the 
Department  of  Education  who  are 
driven  by  their  long  yearning  for  a 
uniform  funding  system  for  higher 
education.  That,  and  their  own 
prejudices  about  Oxbridge. 

At  a Guardian  seminar  for  uni- 
versity vice-chancellors  In  London 
last  month,  David  Blunkett 
(Sheffield  University  and  Hudders- 
field College  of  Further  Educa- 
tion) left  his  audience  in  little 
doubt  about  what  be  thought  of 
the  tutorial  system.  He  recalled,  in 
mocking  tones,  “One-tcwme  tutori- 
als being  delivered  through  the 
bathroom  door” 

Blunkett  has  said  that  his  task 
“is  to  Tnakq  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
accessible  to  the  93  per  cent  erf  the 
population  who  don't  go  to  public 
schools,  so  that  we  can  equip 
Britain  for  the  21st,  rather  than  the 
19th  century” 

Sources  close  to  Labour’s  educa- 
tion team  point  out  that  “every 
organisation  has  to  change  with 
the  times  and  we  don’t  see  why 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Should  be 
I different  What  is  wrong  with  sem- 
inars and  group  teaching  meth- 
ods? They  work  at  other 
universities  so  why  not  at 
Oxbridge?” 

That’s  missing  the  point,  says 
Alan  Ryan,  the  warden  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  rhalrmaw  of  the 
Conference  of  Colleges.  He  argues 
that  the  collegiate  system  Is  in  feet 
a relatively  cheap  way  of  subsidis- 
ing research  and  that,  without  It 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  find 
it  difficult  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion as  centres  of  academic  “excel- 
lence". 

“Our  costs  are  about  40  per  cent 
lower  than  comparable  American 


Ivy  League  universities.  What 
nobody  seems  to  understand  Is 
that  the  reason  we  manage  to  hold 
on  to  top  people  is  because  we  offer 
nice  surroundings  and  a reward- 
ing teaching  environment  If  you 
cut  the  teaching  bill  then  you  also 
have  to  cut  the  people  who  get  the 
high  research  ratings." 

One  solution  that  has  been 
mooted  if  the  Government  does 
decide  to  scrap  the  special  funding 
arrangement  Is  for  colleges  to 
charge  “top-up"  fees.  These  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  new  £1.000 
annual  tuition  fees  and  would 
probably  be  set  at  quite  a high  rate 
— say  £2,000  a year  per  Oxbridge 
student  The  thinking  Is  that  the 
parents  of  well-off  middle-class 
undergraduates  would  gladly  pay 
the  extra  money  if  it  meant  their 
children  would  continue  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  tutorial  system. 

But  this  doesn't  impress  Blun- 
kett either  He  Is  adamantly 
against  such  top-up  fees  because  of 
the  fear  that  they  will  further  dis- 
courage applications  from  stu- 
dents from  poorer  backgrounds 
and  lead  to  a segregated  British 
Ivy  League. 

It  is  this  — more  than  the  threat 
of  ending  special  fending  even  — 
that  seems  to  have  got  their  Lord- 
ships  in  such  a stew.  “Not  to  allow 
Oxbridge  colleges  to  make  up  the 
difference  by  charging  top-up  fees 


would  be  outrageous,”  argues  Lord 
DahrendorfE.  ‘It  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous to  think  that  reforming  a uni- 
versity with  10,000  students  is 
going  to  make  a difference  to  the 
class  system. 

“No  doubt  there  are  some  people 
who  don't  like  the  Oxbridge  sys- 
tem and  think  that  Oxford  should 
just  be  reduced  to  a south  Midland 
university  on  a par  with  Leices- 
ter;'’ blasts  Lord  Jenkins.  “But  the 
idea  that  if  you  treat  all  universi- 
ties equally  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  look  Harvard  in  the  eye  is  just 

cloud-cuckoo-land.” 

UFF  puff.  But  isn't  such 
posturing  just  a little  bit 
premature?  After  alt  it 
was  Sir  Ron  Bearing 
who  started  the  debate 
rolling  with  his  report  this  sum- 
mer in  which  he  argued  that  uni- 
versity fending  should  be  based  on 
both  the  principles  of  value  for 
money  and  a "diversity  of  mis- 
sions". 

As  a result  the  Government 
asked  the  Higher  Education  Fund- 
ing Council  of  England  to  exam- 
ine the  special  fending 
arrangement  to  see  whether  it  sat- 
isfied Dearing’s  criteria.  Until  the 
HEFCE  makes  its  recommenda- 
tions and  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  had  a chance  to 
consider  them,  Government 
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has  been  frustrated  by  the 
other  pressures  upon  them  that 
the  Guardian  has  now  set  up  its 
two-tier  structure  for  dealing 
with  grievances. 

John  Willis  Is  already  In 
place  as  the  Guardian’s 
Ombudsman,  an  independent 
“outsider"  briefed  to  handle 
the  most  serious  complaints, 
matters,  for  example,  where  . 
the  Guardian’s  journalistic 
Integrity  is  called  into  ques- 
tion. 

And  from  this  week,  I am  the 
Readers’  Editor;  with  the 
responsibility  “To  collect  con- 
sider; investigate,  respond  to, 
and  where  appropriate  come  to 
a conclusion  about  readers’ 
comments,  concerns,  and  com- 
plaints In  a prompt  and  timely 
manner,  from  a. position  of 
Independence  within  the 
paper*. 

I have  “To  seek  to  ensure  the 

malwtunanrai  nf  high  standards 

of  accuracy  fairness,  and  bal- 
ance” in  the  Guardian’s  report- 
ing and  writing. 

On  the  subject  of  indepen- 
dence, my  appointment  is  ini- 
tially for  two  years  and  during 
that  time  I can  only  be  removed 
from  the  job  by  a vote  of  the 


THE  Corrections  column 
Itself,  of  course,  has  no 
immunity  from  error. 
There’s  a rather  ominous 
note  in  Katharine  Graham’s 
recently  published  autobiogra- 
phy, Personal  History  Mrs 
Graham,  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the 
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I Washington  Post,  which  in  1970 
became  only  the  second  news- 
i paper  to  appoint  someone  to  a 
similar  job,  writes:  “Even  cor- 
rections can  be  troublesome, 
particularly  when  attempting 
to  rectify  some  egregious  error 
only  compounds  the  original 
problem.” 

It  seems  like  a worthwhile 
risk  to  take. 

In  the  past  30  years  the  idea 
of  readers’  representatives  or 
Infernal  ombudsmen  (the  name 
varies  from  one  newspaper  to 
another)  has  not  exactly  spread 
like  a bush  fire.  There  are 
fewer  than  40  to  the  US,  where 
there  are  more  than  1,600 
dallies.  There  Is  a mere  scatter- 
ing across  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

One  of  the  American  read- 
ers’ representatives  observed 
after  three-and-a -half  years  in 
her  job,  “I  have  learned . . . that 
it  is  much  easier  to  deal  with 
the  public  than  it  is  with  the 
newsroom,  which  1 suspect  is 
true  because  the  newsroom 
generally  is  the  object  of  chal- 
lenge. Few  at  us  take  criticism 
truly  well.”  Others  have 
described  a sense  of  newsroom 
“chill”  at  their  approach.  All 


Scott  Trust,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Guardian.  The  content  of 
this  column,  which  when  possi- 
ble will  be  weekly  and  usually 
discuss  aspects  of  readers’  con- 
cerns, complaints  or  sugges- 
tions, is  not  subject  to  prior 
approval  by  the  editor  or  others 
on  the  Guardian’s  staff. 

An  important  part  of  my 
function,  as  the  extract  I’ve 
quoted  from  my  terms  of  refer- 
ence makes  dean  is  to  gather 
and  print  corrections  and  this 
the  Guardian  has  already 
begun  to  do  under  the  heading 
Corrections  and  Clarifications 
(a  title  borrowed  from  the  Irish 
Times)  at  the  foot  of  the 
Obituaries  page  each  day  This 
is  the  page  1 most  recently 
edited,  prompting  one  col- 
league to  describe  my  new  job 
as  a move  from  the  dead  to  the 
injured. 


sources  insist  that  nothing  is  writ- 
ten in  stone. 

Behind  such  technical  concerns 
lies  a for  more  fundamental  battle: 
between  a party  founded  upon 
egalitarian  principles  and  an  insti- 
tution founded  upon  the  opposite. 
Any  fight  with  the  Ivory  Tower  is 
bound  to  strike  a chord  with  old 
Labour,  which  has  never  aban- 
doned its  belief  in  the  virtues  of 
comprehensive  education  and 
remains  deeply  suspicious  of  what 
it  sees  as  the  cosy  relationship 
between  Oxbridge  colleges  and  the 
public  schools. 

What  has  come  as  a surprise  to 
their  Lordships  is  that  the  Labour 
front  bench,  not  renowned  for  its 
socialist  radicalism,  also  shares  an 
instinctive  suspicion  of  Oxbridge 
"elitism".  The  suspicion  is  tem- 
pered by  ministers’  wariness 
about  being  seen  to  punish  acade- 
mic high-fliers,  but  in  a week  that 
has  seen  the  Government  get 
tough  with  the  Opera  House,  it 
suddenly  looks  as  if  New  Labour  is 
also  determined  to  take  on  other 
entrenched  interests. 

The  problem  is  that  the  estab- 
lishment is  at  its  most  dangerous 
wben  it  is  under  threat  And  noth- 
ing could  be  more  threatening  to 
its  survival  than  an  attack  on  the 
educational  system  that  has  fos- 
tered so  many  of  its  leaders. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  is 
likely  to  swing  the  Prime  Minster's 
mind  is  something  more  prosaic: 
the  worry  that  if  Oxbridge  does 
lose  its  fending  privileges,  it  will 
gradually  become  divorced  from 
the  state  sector  That  in  turn  would 
force  the  two  universities  to  look  to 
the  private  sector  for  sponsorship 
— foisting  upon  them  the  dilemma 
of  whether  or  not  to  accept  dona- 
tions from  rich  businessmen- 

That  can  be  problematic,  as  the 
case  of  Gert-Rudolf  Flick  showed. 
He  was  forced  to  withdraw  his 
offer  to  endow  a new  professorship 
at  Baffiol  college  following  a furi- 
ous row  over  his  grandfather’s 
involvement  in  Nazi  Germany 

Deprived  of  state  support  Lord 
Jenkins  doubts  that  Oxford  colleges 
could  afford  the  luxury  of  such 
principles  in  future.  After  all.  he 
points  out  Oxford's  last  fund-rais- 
ing campaign,  masterminded  by  a 
certain  William  Hague  (Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  then  McKinsey 
management  consultants)  took  six 
years  and  raised  just  £340  million. 

“I  don't  believe  we  could  begin 
to  go  independent  without  raising 
at  least  £2  billion."  Jenkins  con- 
cludes. “When  T went  to  Beijing 
last  December;  the  only  thing  they 
wanted  to  ask  me  as  chancellor  of 
Oxford  was,  how  does  one  become 
a world-class  university  Any  other 
country  in  the  world  would  think 
we  were  lunatic  to  destroy  this 
asset." 


those  who  have  written  about 
the  job  cantion  against  seeking 
it  as  a route  to  popularity 
Why  on  earth  do  it?  I believe 
that  If  it  can  be  done  well,  it 
might  go  some  way  towards 
restoring  confidence  to  news- 
papers and  journalists,  now  at 
an  appallingly  low  ebb,  and 
that  it  would  then  be  of  benefit 
to  us  all.  Here  are  the  words  of 
C P Scott,  the  great  editor  of 
the  Guardian  for  57  years,  until 
1929:  “Comment  is  free  but 
facts  are  sacred . . . The  voice  of 
opponents  no  less  than  that  of 
friends  has  a right  to  be  heard. 
Comment  also  is  justly  subject 
to  a self-imposed  restraint.  It  is 
well  to  be  frank;  it  is  even  bet- 
ter to  be  fair.  This  is  an  ideaL 
Achievement  In  such  matters  is 
hardly  given  to  man.  Perhaps 
none  of  os  can  attain  to  it  in 
the  desirable  measure.  We  can 
perhaps  but  try  ask  pardon  for 
onr  shortcomings,  and  there 
leave  the  matter.” 

Readers  may  contact  the  office  of  the 
Readers’  Editor,  lan  Mayes,  by 
telephoning  01 71 -239 5589  from!  1 am 
to  5 pm,  Monday  to  Friday. 
Fax:0171-2399897. 

E-maii:  Ian  Mayas@guardian.co.uk 
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Her  mother  killed  herself;  her  father  became  an  object  of  hatred.  Not  surprisingly,  the  daugW®^  Miael  Jones 
and  Ted  Hughes  has  never  wanted  to  talk  about  her  parents.  Until  now.  Frieda  Hughes  tells  an  to  ~ 

One  hundred  per  cent  me 


On  February  H.  1963- 
in  the  depths  of  the 
worst  winter  since 
the  war;  Sylvia  Plath 
laid  plates  of  bread 
and  milk  outside 
the  room  where  her  two  children 
were  sleeping,  put  her  head  In  the 
oven  and  turned  on  the  gas.  A few 
months  before,  she  had  broken 
up  with  her  husband,  the  poet 
Ted  Hughes. 

One  of  those  children  was  two- 
year-old  Frieda.  She  has  spent 
most  of  the  34  years  since  attempt- 
ing to  unload  the  heavy  burden 
imposed  by  that  day  But  now  that 
she  has  established  herself  as  a 
successful  artist,  she  feels  it's  time 
to  face  up  to  her  background. 

“It  may  seem  difficult  to  believe, 
but  I never  read  my  parents' 
poetry  until  a couple  or  years  ago.” 
Frieda  tells  me  in  the  deserted 
south  London  restaurant  where  we 
meet  “I  even  rejected  the  chance 
to  study  my  father’s  work  for 
school  exams.  It  was  too  close  to 
home.  What  if  an  examiner  had 
said,  ‘You're  wrong  about  this 
poem.  It  means  such  and  such.’ 
and  1 had  replied,  ‘Actually.  it 
doesn't.  I've  discussed  it  with  my 
father  and  he  wrote  it7" 

Ignoring  your  parents'  achieve- 
ment might  be  either  an  act  of 
rebellion,  or  a sensible  precaution 
against  their  influence.  Which  was 
it  for  Frieda?  "Both.  I went 
through  the  usual  adolescent 
phase  of  revolt  and  tended  to  do 
things  because  I knew  it  would 
annoy  my  father  — like  getting 
married  to  an  unsuitable  man 
when  I was  ridiculously  young. 
But  I also  knew  1 had  to  find  my 
own  voice  and  vision  as  an  artist.” 
Frieda  has  published  seven 
books  of  children's  fiction,  built  an 
international  career  as  a painter 
and  is  soon  to  publish  her  first  book 
of  poetry  a move  that  will 
inevitably  invite  comparison  with 
her  parents.  But  to  get  that  far  she 
had  to  do  more  than  claim  her  own 
space.  She  found  it  necessary  to 
block  out  the  tragic  facts  of  her  par- 
ents' marriage  and  her  mother's 
suicide.  Those  facts,  and  the  actions 
and  emotions  of  those  involved, 
have  become  the  subject  of  heated 
controversy  among  biographers, 
critics,  academics  and  journalists, 
as  well  as  the  surviving  family  and 
friends  of  both  Plath  and  Hughes. 

This  war  over  Plath's  corpse  has 
been  waged  by  two  sides  with  dia- 
metrically opposed  takes  on  the 
same  evidence.  In  the  Plath  camp 
Is  a heterogeneous  collection  of 
feminists  and  farmer  friends  who 
see  her  as  a martyr  in  the  struggle 
for  women's  liberation.  This  por- 
trayal has  her  forced  into  the 
mould  of  the  over-achieving  all- 
American  gal  of  the  fifties  mar- 
ried to  an  unreconstructed  male 
chauvinist  (“a  man  in  black  with  a 
Mein  Kampf  look”,  in  Plath’s  own 
savage  phrase)  — a wronged  and 
deserted  wife  finally  forced  to  a 
lonely  death  in  London. 

Hughes's  supporters,  fewer  and 
less  vociferous,  speak  of  a very  dif- 
ferent Plath:  a brilliant  poet  tor- 
tured by  inner  demons.  A neurotic 
whose  first  suicide  bid  — the  sub- 
ject of  her  novel  The  Bell  Jar  — 
long  pre-da  ted  her  meeting  with 
Hughes.  A woman  whose  obsessive 
possessiveness  and  malicious 
machinations  drove  Hughes  into 
the  arms  of  another  woman. 

Frieda  grew  up  against  the 
background  of  this  festering  pub- 
lic conflict,  a strife  forever  threat- 
ening to  poison  her  own  life. 
Brought  up  by  her  father  and  his 
second  wife  deep  in  rural  Devon, 
she  was  largely  isolated  from  the 
sniping  literary  worlds  of  Britain 
and  America.  “My  father  saw  it  as 
his  mission  to  protect  his  children 
from  all  that  So  it  kind  of  passed 
me  by.”  But  her  father’s  strategy  — 
coupling  public  silence  with  dis- 
creet “guidance”  to  Plath  biogra- 
phers — was  only  partly 
successful.  Plath  and  Hughes  (even 
before  he  became  Poet  Laureate) 
were  too  big  to  be  left  alone. 

The  biographies  and  the  atten- 
dant brouhaha  left  deep  wounds, 
especially  when  the  battle  reached 
the  heart  or  the  family  — like  the 
repeated  defacing  of  Plath' s York- 
shire grave,  where  extreme  femi- 
nists chiselled  her  married  name 
from  the  headstone. 

“It  was  as  though  my  mother 
was  being  resurrected  and  re- 


buried every  year;”  Frieda  says. 
"When  most  people's  parents  die, 
they're  buried  and  that's  the  end  of 
it.  I had  to  relive  that  grief  over 
and  over  again.” 

Frieda's  feelings  about  those 
who  have  appropriated  her 
mother's  life  and  name  are  elo- 
quently expressed  in  her  poem 
Readers  (see  below  right).  It  is  a 
howl  of  rage  and  pain  against  all 
those  who  seek  to  colonise  the  lives 
of  the  celebrated  — not  only  the 
saddoes  who  deface  tombstones 
and  stalk  the  famous,  but  also 
those  who  turn  a penny  by  feeding 
public  prurience  about  the  fantasy 
figures  we  construct  to  fill  our 
lives.  Each  line  is  a lash  against 
the  biographers  who  probe  open 
wounds  with  clumsy  fingers. 

As  one  of  that  despised  breed,  I 
shift  uneasily  under  the  weight  of 

Frieda's  blue  eyes.  1 start  to  mum- 
ble some  rubbish  about  the 
inevitability  of  public  figures' 
lives  becoming  public  property 
But  1 feel  horribly  guilty  knowing 


Memories...  Frieda  Hughes  with 
her  mother  and  brother  Nick 

the  truth:  biography  is  merely 
nos  iness  dressed  up  as  literature. 

For  fans  of  Plath’s  work.  Readers 
has  another  level  of  meaning.  It  has 
uncanny  echoes  of  her  poetry  par- 
ticularly the  resurrection  poem 
Lady  Lazarus,  with  its  short  stab- 
bing lines:  “Out  of  the  air/I  rise 
with  my  red  hair/ And  I eat  men  like 
air.”  Its  mix  of  funereal  and  cooking 
imagery  also  Irresistibly  recalls 
Plath  Lines  like  “O  Golden  Child/ 
The  World  will  kill  and  eat”  or  her 
talk  in  Daddy  of  sticking  a stake  in 
her  father’s  fat.  black  heart 

Frieda  refuses  to  admit  a con- 
scious influence,  however;  and  I 
fall  back  on  musing  about  the 
genetic  roots  of  literature.  “People 
say  my  poems  remind  them  of 
both  my  father  and  my  mother;” 
she  says.  “I  can  only  repeat  I was 
not  steeped  in  either” 

As  to  the  notion  of  her  mother 
as  a prototype  feminist  martyt; 
Frieda  is  suitably  scornful:  “Most 
martyrs  do  not  choose  their  fate. 
And  the  feminists  tend  to  forget 
that  my  mother  wanted  to  be  a wife 
and  mother  as  well  as  a poet  She 
chose  both  roles."  Plath's  inability 
to  bear  the  weight  of  those  roles 
destroyed  her,  but  Frieda  has  no 
patience  with  the  feminist  critique 
of  the  poet  as  a kind  of  Diana,  a 
goddess  hunted  down  in  a world  of 
men:  "I'm  not  a feminist  myself  I 
would  describe  my  position  as 
'equalitarian'  — I believe  it’s  both 
possible  and  desirable  for  men  and 
women  to  balance  each  other.” 

Frieda’s  attempts  to  avoid 
becoming  a clone  of  her  parents 
can  take  extreme  forms:  to  this  day 
she  has  still  not  read  any  of  the 
half-dozen  biographies  of  her 
mother.  She  did  once  pick  up  Anne 
Stephenson’s  Bitter  Fame,  the 
book  seen  as  most  sympathetic  to 
the  Hughes  line  — but  even  then 
she  only  read  a couple  of  pages. 

This  lack  of  curiosity  is  in  Itself 
curious.  Didn't  she  want  to  read 
about  her  own  history?  “Not  really 
I was  always  more  interested  in 
my  own  life  and  future.  But  there 
was  no  attempt  to  hide  the  truth 
from  me.  My  father  always  said,  ‘If 
you  want  to  know  something  about 
it,  just  ask.'  But  I rarely  did." 

This  hole  in  her  consciousness 
produces  some  slightly  embarrass- 
ing moments.  When  I mention  the 
trivial  fact,  gleaned  from  a biogra- 
phy, that  Frieda's  first  kitten  was 
called  Skunky -bunks,  she  looks  at 
me  blankly  — the  name  is  clearly 
news  to  her  On  another  occasion 
she  stops  to  confirm  a date:  “Was  it 
October  1962  that  my  parents  sepa- 
rated?" I nod  and  gulp.  It’s  odd  to 
find  you  know  more  of  someone's 
childhood  than  they  do  themselves. 

But  there’s  nothing  to  pity  about 
Frieda.  Self-confidence  wafts  from 
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Frieda  Hughes 


Wanting  to  breathe  life  into  their 
own  dead  babies 
They  took  her  dreams,  collected 
words  from  one 

Who  did  their  sufferingfor  them. 

They  fingered  through  her  mental 
underwear 

With  every  piece  she  wrote.  Wanting 
her  naked. 

Wanting  to  know  what  made  her. 

Then  tried  to  feather  up  the  bird  again. 

The  vulture  with  its  bloody  head 
Inside  its  own  belly 
Sucking  up  its  own  juice. 

Working  out  its  own  shape. 

Its  own  reason. 

Its  own  death. 

While  their  mothers  lay  in  quiet  graves 
Squared  out  by  those  green  cut  pebbles 
And  flowers  in  a jam  jar,  they  dug 
mine  up. 


Bight  down  to  the  shells  I scattered 
on  her  coffin. 

They  turned  her  over  like  meat  on  coals 
Tofind  the  secrets  of  her  withered  thighs 
And  shrunken  breasts. 

They  scooped  out  her  eyes  to  see  how  she  saw. 
And  bit  away  her  tonguein  tiny  mouthfuls 
To  speak  with  her  voice. 

But  each  one  tasted  separate  flesh. 

Ate  a different  organ. 

Touched  other  skin. 

Insisted  on  being  the  one 
Who  knew  best 
Who  had  the  right  recipe. 

When  she  came  out  of  the  oven 
They  had  gutted,  peeled 
And  garnished  her. 

They  called  her  theirs. 

All  this  lime  I had  thought 
She  belonged  to  me  most. 


Off  to  the  theatre  tonight?  If  it’s  Pinter  or  Hare,  Veronica  Lee  suggests  you  take  a pillow 

Al  the  dramatists  Fve  ever  slept  with 


Provocations 


A colleague  of  mine  is 

having  problems  sleeping. 
She’s  tried  pills,  potions 
and  therapies  of  all  kinds.  What 
she  hasn’t  tried  is  my  failsafe 
method  for  catching  up  on  sleep 
— a trip  to  the  theatre. 

It's  not  that  theatre  bores  me. 
you  understand.  X love  it.  Write 
about  it.  Prefer  it  to  any  other 
art  form.  But,  oh  dear,  there’s 
something  about  it  that  can  so 
induce  the  Zs  in  me. 

And  I'm  In  good  company.  No 
less  a person  than  theatrical 
impresario  Eddie  Kulukundis 
was  caught  dozing  during  the 
first  night  of  HRH  at  the 
Playhouse-  According  to  tbe 
show's  miffed  producer,  Robert 
Fox,  he  does  it  at  practically 


every  show  he's  Invited  to.  One 
arts  editor  I know  confesses  to 
falling  asleep  during  about  half 
the  theatre  he  sees,  and  a critic 
of  my  acquaintance  recently 
even  managed  to  fall  asleep  dur- 
ing his  favourite  play  King 
Another  who  shall  be  nameless, 
famously  sleeps  through  all  the 
plays  he  reviews. 

Some  plays  are  guaranteed 
soporifics.  My  head  is  down  for 
Brecht  and  Schindler  before 
you  can  say  “Sweet  dreams”, 
and  20  minutes  of  Pinter  is 
about  as  much  I can  take  before 
entering  the  land  of  nod. 

Yes,  Pinter’s  top  of  my  snooze 
list,  which  proves  it's  not  length 
that  matters.  Nor  complexity  of 
plot  or  dialogue — I've  seen 
most  of  the  works  of  Chekhov, 
Shakespeare  and  Ibsen  per- 
formed live  over  the  years  and 


not  once  have  I dropped  off.  but 
Pinter  does  it  to  me  every  time. 
It  must  be  those  pauses,  work- 
ing hypnotically  like  the  tick- 
ing clock  beside  my  bed. 

Pinter  is  closely  followed  by. 
I'm  sad  to  say  many  other  mod- 


ern writers.  Last  month  I bad  a 
trip  to  slumberland  thanks  to 
Amy's  View  by  David  Hare  at 
tbe  National;  the  week  before 
my  head  was  nestled  in  my 
friend’s  shoulder  during  Blue 
Heart,  Caryl  Churchill’s  new 
play  at  the  Royal  Court.  Oh,  and 
last  week  it  was  bye-byes  dur- 
ing Yasmina  Reza’s  Art  at 
Wyndham’s.  All  critically 
acclaimed,  you’ll  note.  Did  the 
critics  sleep  through  them,  too? 

The  problem  is  that  most 
modern  playwrights  just  don't 
know  how  to  engage  audiences 
in  the  way  film-makers  da  I’ve 
seen  many  more  films  than 
plays  <of  wildly  varying  qual- 
ity). yet  not  once  have  I fallen 
asleep.  But  give  me  a mediocre 
play  and  I'm  out  like  a light. 
Philistine,  you'll  say.  Not  true. 

I adore  live  theatre,  but  why 


should  I give  a workmyfUU 
attention  when  the  author  can’t 
be  bothered  to  write  something 
worth  concentrating  on?  If  Tom 

Stoppard,  Mark  Bavenhill  and 
Timberlake  Wertenbaker  slave 
away  to  write  diverting, 
enthralling  and  involving  plays, 
so  should  others. 

The  sleep-inducing  writers 
seem  to  got  carried  away  by  the 

“fourth  wall”  convention  (that 
the  actors  take  no  cognisance  of 
the  audience)  and  indulge  in 
what  ends  op  as  intellectual 
masturbation  — and  who  wants 
to  watch  that? 

Heytl  want  to  say  I'm  here, 
Fve  paid  my  money  now  engage 
me.  please.  But  no,  they  prattle 
on  about  nothing  terribly  much 
in  a not  terribly  interesting 
way  (Amy’s  View),  or  play 
clever-clever  theatrical  games 


her  and  to  see  her  operating ! to  a 
social  setting,  like  the  opening  of 
her  London  art  gallery 
summer  is  to  watch  a real  pro ' at 
work.  The  right  smile,  the 
amount  cf  time  spent  with  the 

sound  cold  and  calculating,  it’s  not 
meant  to.  She  is  honest  in  acknowl- 
edging her  mistakes,  and  touch- 
ingly vulnerable  for  the  carrier  of 
two  of  the  most  famous  gene 
streams  in  modern  poetry 

She  cannot  remember  a time 
when  she  did  not  want  to  be  an 
artist,  despite  knowing  the  perils- 
“Tn  my  home  the  ambition  did  not 
have  to  be  spoken  — but  it  was 
always  there."  In  her  infancy  that 
home  was  dominated  by  her  formi- 
dable farter,  who  brought  her  and 
her  younger  brother;  Nick,  back  to 
Court  Green,  the  house  Plath  and 
Hughes  had  shared,  and  which 
remains  his  home  today 

Frieda’s  memories  of  her 
mother  are  elusive,  and  there  s a 


A poem  on  canvas...  Frieda’s 
painti  ng  Juniper  Tree 

huge  part  of  her  childhood  of 
which  she  remembers  nothing  at 
all:  “I  call  It  *the  black  hole*  — a 
whole  two-year  period  of  which  I 
have  absolutely  no  recall.”  The 
blackout  began  the  day  she  was 
brought  back  to  Devon  from  Lon- 
don after  her  mother’s  funeral.  “I 
can  remember  the  car  that  brought 
us  back  to  Devon  arriving  at  tbe 
house,  and  then  nothing  more." 

She  is  reluctant  to  make  a facile 
link  between  the  trauma  of  her 
mother's  death  and  the  gap  in  her 
memory  and  Is  fierce  in  her  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  her  father:  It  was 
his  example  that  first  pointed  her  to 
a literary  career  after  her  educa- 
tion at  Bedales,  the  mildly  progres- 
sive Hampshire  boarding  school 
favoured  by  the  likes  of  Princess 
Margaret  and  Mick  Jagger.  Did  her 
parents’  “bitter  fame”  present  a 
problem  for  her  there?  “Not  at  all, 
no.  There  were  so  many  other 
celebrity  children,  and  poets  rate 
far  lower  on  the  fame  factor  than 
princesses  or  pop  stars.” 

Ted  Hughes  recycled  the  bed- 
time stories  he  read  to  Frieda  and 
Nick  in  children’s  fiction,  and 
Frieda  decided  to  follow  suit  while 
she  studied  at  St  Martin's  College 
of  Art  But  when  her  first  book. 
Getting  Rid  Of  Edna,  was  pub- 
lished in  1986,  she  found  that  the 
past  still  had  a grip  on  her  “When 
my  fellow  students  found  out  about 
the  book,  it  was  widely  assumed 
that  Td  only  got  published  because 
of  who  I was.  I didn't  even  bother 
to  point  out  that  the  book  was  sub 
xnitted  under  my  married  name." 

She  now  dismisses  that  first 
marriage  as  a mad  mistake:  “I  sim- 
ply fell  for  a passing  leather-dad 
motorbikes  You  didn't  get  many  of 
them  dawn  in  Devon  at  the  time. 
He  seemed  impossibly  romantic, 
but  proved  just  impossible.”  A sec- 
ond marriage,  to  an  estate  agent 
she  met  while  buying  a house,  fol- 
lowed the  first  into  failure.  But  if 
she  still  had  to  find  her  way  in  her 
private  life,  her  career  prospered. 

Between  1988  and  1993  four  more 
children's  books  appeared,  two  of 
which  she  illustrated.  Her  work 
won  prizes  and  went  on  show  in 
galleries  from  London  to  Califor- 
nia. By  the  mid-nineties,  however, 
she  felt  she  had  reached  an 
Impasse.  After  the  collapse  of  her 
second  marriage,  she  sought  pas- 
tures new  in  Australia,  where  a 
close  friend  had  settled. 

Her  brother  Nick  had  already 
emigrated  to  work  as  a marine  biol- 
ogist in  Canada,  but  Frieda  rejects 
any  suggestion  that  she  was  in 
flight  from  her  past  “I  just  felt  the 
moment  I saw  Western  Australia 
from  the  ait  'Yes,  I can  work  here, 
live  here — this  is  the  place  for  me.*” 

Over  the  next  few  years  sbe  set- 

with  no  discernible  conclusion 
(Bine  Heart),  or  deliver  con- 
trived speeches  that  have  no 
dramatic  thrust  whatsoever 
(Art) — and  before  I know  it, 
it's  shut-eye  time  again. 

I used  to  feel  guilty;  but  now 
I regard  dropping  off  as  the 
highest  form  of  criticism. 

So  if  I feel  my  chin  dropping  or 
my  eyes  rolling,  I go  with  it. 
Never  in  the  front  row  of  the 
top  circle  in  a Victorian 
theatre,  mind.  And  God  bless 
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SSSSSl  But  Frieda's  slow  recov- 
pounded  by  gynaeco- 
logical problems  leading  to„a.  WSJ 

usuSmedSl  night- 
^ I have  no  idea  what  therause 
of  all  this  was,  but  I firmfr 
physical  illness  is  linked  to  the 
mind.  Despite  my  artistic 
ments,  I was  inwardly  unfulfilled. 

The  gnawing  sense  of*  fate 
remained--  “I'm  alsoabeliewrin 

♦Hat" so  she  decided  to  give  it  a 

nudge.  "I  booked  a flight  home  to 
England.  But  I knew  sometoing 
would  happen  before  I left.  That 
“something”  was  her  meeting  with 
her  third  husband  and  present 

partner,  the  Hungarian-born  artist 
Laszlo  Lukacs.  There  was  never  a 
danger  that  Laszlo,  who  fled  ms 
homeland  as  a 10-year-old  after  the 
abortive  uprising  of  1956.  would 
view  Frieda  through  her  her  par- 
ents. “I'd  never  heard  of  either  of 
them,"  he  admits.  “But  now  Fve 
met  her  dad  and  we  get  on  well.” 

The  couple's  first  meeting  came 
in  classic  Brief  Encounter  style,  as 
Frieda  relates.  "People  kept  ssying 
I must  meet  this  fantastic  painter; 
but  somehow  I never  did.  Then' one 
night  I was  going  to  a party  just  as 
he  was  leaving.  We  crossed  on  the 
garden  path.  I let  him  have  my 
phone  number;  and  that  was  it.',' 

She  cancelled  her  ticket  homfe. 

Laszlo  and  Frieda  were  living 
together  within  a week,  and 
shortly  afterwards  they  married. 
Once  again,  as  a biographer,  one  is 
tempted  to  draw  a parallel  with 
her  parents'  first  meeting,  a:  a 
wild  Cambridge  student  party  dur- 
ing which  Sylvia  signalled  her 
appreciation  by  biting  Ted's  cheek 
until  the  blood  ran. 

tf 


aszlo  is  unlike  any- 
one I’ve  ever  met 
because  he  intu- 
itively understands 
my  work,”  she  sajs, 
"and  I feel  1 under- 
stand his."  It's  tempting  to  believe 
her  meeting  them,  there's  a sente 
of  parallel  lives,  of  inspiration  run- 
ning in  tandem.  They  held  their 
first  joint  exhibition  in  London  last 
year,  and  another  show  this  sum- 
mer filled  two  adjoining  galleries  in 
Cork  Street  Laszlo's  work,  darker 
and  more  sombre  than  hers,  never- 
theless seems  to  complement  it  His 
personality:  too  — tolerant,  patient 
with  her  exuberant  vitality  — ; 
appears  to  act  as  both  curb  and; 
spur  They  still  behave  like  newly- 
weds. But  doesn't  Frieda's  family 
history  underline  the  danger  of  two 
artists  living  together,  feeding,  as  it 
were,  out  of  each  other's  heads? 

“Well.  I’ve  certainly  suffered  to 
get  where  I am  today  But  who 
hasn't?  Meeting  and  marrying  Las- 
zlo has  enriched  both  my  life  and 
my  work."  They're  now  in  the 
throes  of  converting  a great  bam  of 
a house  in  south  London  to  serve  as 
their  base  for  the  half  of  the  year 
when  they're  in  this  country  in 
Australia,  a bush  fire  in  January 
destroyed  Frieda's  outback  studio 
— but  also  fuelled  a series  of  fiery 
pictures  that  formed  the  centre- 
piece of  her  recent  London  show 
A new  phase  of  her  career  has 
now  opened,  with  the  appearance 
oi  her  poetry  in  magazines,  and  a 
first  collection  under  considera- 
tion at  Fabec  publisher  of  her  par- 
ents verse,  it’s  not  exactly  full 
curie,  more  like  a new  beginning 
^ou’re.  inspired  by 

nrorlhafi  «Irth’  Sylvia  Plath 

ment»oned  Australia, 
and  ended  by  speaking  of  her  child 
as  a clean  slate,  with  your  own 
face  on  - Not  a bad  description. 
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Racing 

Chris  Hawkins  in  Los  Angeles  predicts  a thin  time  for  the  European  raiders  in  the  Breeders’  Cup  now  that  Singspiel  is  out 

Hills  looking  for  Hollywood  Applause 


SPORTS  NEWS  19 


THERE  will  be  nearly 
60,000  horse-playing 
patriots  packed  into 
Hollywood  Park  this 
afternoon,  with  all  but  a few 
hundred  confidently  expect- 
ing the  home  team  to  sweep 
die  board  in  the  Breeders' 
Cup  series  of  races. 

Now  that  Singspiel  is  out. 
they  will  probably  be  right 
and  of  the  three  British  run- 
ners  left  only  Royal  Applause, 
in  the  Sprint,  would  seem  to 
hold  more  than  a forlorn 
hope. 

Barry  Hills,  his  trainer 
took  a wrong  turn  on  his  way 
to  the  course  yesterday  morn- 
ing and  missed  the  colt's  final 
exercise  but,  in  his  quiet 
manner,  this  dapper  little 
man  conveyed  plenty  of 
confidence. 

"His  big  asset  is  his  high 
cruising  speed  in  the  middle 
of  a race,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
think  there's  an  outstanding 
horse  in  the  race  and  on  his 
best  form  he  can.  rank  with 
any  of  them.  With  a tailwind 
he's  got  a great  chance.” 

Royal  Applause  has  never 
raced  round  a bead  or  on  dirt 
so  these  are  two  pretty  great 
imponderables  but  Michael 
Hills,  his  Jockey,  says  he 
"attacks  the  sand  rather  than 
backs  off"  and  is  hopeful. 

A low  draw,  or  “Inside 
post”  in  the  Spruit  on  the 
Hollywood  track  is  consid- 
ered a great  disadvantage  and 
it  does  not  augur  well  for 
Peter  Chapple-Hyam's  Car- 
mine Lake  (drawn  one)  and 
the  French  filly,  Pas  de  Re- 
ponse  (three). 

California-based  sprinters 
have  dominated  this  race  In 
the  last  few  years  on  the  West 
Coast  and  the  local  tip  is 
Men’s  Exclusive,  trained  by 
Wesley  A.  Wand,  who  won  the 
Los  Angeles  Handicap  here 
recently,  clocking  a speed  fig- 
ure that  is  the  best  of  any 
horse  in  the  race. 

Spinning  World  is  widely 
regarded  as  Europe's  best 
chance,  trying  to  step  up  on 
his  second  in  last  year’s  MUe. 
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Ready  for  the  off — Favorite  Trick,  leading  fancy  for  the  Breeders'  Cup  Juvenile,  Umbers  up  at  Hollywood  Park 


Jonathan  Pease  has  had 
him  in  good  form  this  autumn 
when  he  has  won  the  Prix 
Moulin,  from  Helissio,  and 
the  Jacques  Le  Marais,  and 
his  jockey.  Cash  Asmussen, 
believes  the  colt  is  in  better 
shape  than  ever. 

Asmussen  has  never  won  a , 
Breeders'  Cup  in  22  rides, 
however,  and  there  is  a suspi- 


cion that  the  turf  course  here 
might  be  a bit  firm  for  Spin- 
ning World,  who  has  always 
showed  a preference  for  some 
give  in  the  ground. 

It  Is  imperative  in  this  race 
that  punters  leave  alone  the 
high  numbers,  for  only  two 
winners  have  come  from  far- 
ther out  than  stall  eight  — 
Royal  Heroine  and  the  great 


Lure.  Spinning  World  is  well 
drawn  in  three,  but  so  too  is 
Geri  (six),  who  is  trained  by 
Bill  Mott  of  Cigar  fame,  and 
this  fast-finisher  looks  the 
value  bet 

Frankie  Dettori,  devastated 
by  Singspiel’s  accident  rides 
Decorated  Hero  here  for  John 
Gosden  but  a surprise  conso- 
lation win  looks  a longshoL 


The  Classic,  carrying  a 
world-record  S4.4  million 
prize  money,  looks  a four- 
horse  affhir  concerning  Skip 
Away,  Toucb  Gold,  Deputy 
Commander  and  Behrens. 

Dave  Hoffman,  the  trainer, 
has  maximum  faith  in  Touch 
Gold,  saying:  He  is  in  great 
shape." 

The  colt  who  beat  the  Ken- 


PNOTOGRAPH  ALLSPORT 

tucky  Derby  and  Preakness 
winner.  Silver  Charm,  in  the 
Belmont  can  come  out  on  top 
in  this  fascinating  event 
•The  Guardian  Racecall's 
Breeders'  Cup  coverage  be- 
gins at  6.50pm  and  will  in- 
clude betting  and  form  guide 
before  each  live  commentary. 
Commentary  line:  0891  222 
776.  Full  results:  0891  222  786. 


Gosden  can  do 
the  trick  again 
with  Heritage 


HcwiCnx  

JOHN  GOSDEN  may  only 
have  an  outside  chance 
with  Decorated  Hero  in 
California,  but  the  Newmar- 
ket trainer  goes  into  the  final 
day  of  the  Flat  turf  season  at 
Doncaster  with  all  guns 
blazing. 

Gosden  notched  a double  at 
Town  Moor  yesterday  and 
looks  set  for  more  of  the  same 
this  afternoon  from  Annaba 
and  Heritage. 

Following  the  victories  of 
Hieroglyphic  in  1391  and  Tur- 
genev 12  months  later,  Gos- 
den bids  for  his  third  success 
in  the  Tote  Credit  November 
Handicap  with  Heritage,  a 
three-year-old  who  is  very 
much  in  the  mould  of  the 
stable's  previous  winners. 

Winner  of  the  King  George 
V Handicap  at  Royal  Ascot  in 
June,  when  he  produced  a 
storming  run  to  beat  Taunt 
(now  21b  worse  off)  by  a 
length.  Heritage  showed  there 
was  plenty  left  in  the  tank 
with  an  eye-catching  fourth  at 
Newmarket  last  month. 

Ridden  with  Little  enter- 
prise by  the  normally  dashing 
Frankie  Dettori,  Heritage  fin- 
ished well  Into  fourth  spot  be- 
hind IhtiyatL  In  different  cir- 
cumstances I reckon  he  could 
have  won  that  race  by  two  or 
three  lengths. 

A subsequent  trip  to  the 
sales  put  Heritage's  Doncas- 
ter bid  in  doubt  for  a while, 
but  new  owner  Sue  Bra  mall, 
wbo  shelled  out  120,000gns  for 
the  colt,  wisely  decided  to 
leave  Heritage  with  Gosden  to 
make  the  most  of  this  golden 
opportunity.  Given  normal 
luck  in  running.  Gary  Hind's 
mount  will  be  hard  to  beat. 

It  would  not  be  a complete 
surprise  to  see  stable-mate 
Sabadilla  run  well,  and  in  a 
race  which  has  favoured 
three-year-olds  in  recent 
years,  Ridaiyma  and  Arctic 
Owl  are  others  to  consider. 
But  Heritage  (3.30)  gets  a 
confident  vote. 


The  ground,  trip  and  condi- 
tions of  the  CIU  Injured  Jock- 
eys Fund  Serlby  Stakes  afford 
Annaba  (2.25)  a good  oppor- 
tunity of  recanting  a belated 
victory- 

This  useful  filly  only  reap- 
peared last  month  and  did  not 
enjoy  the  best  of  luck  in  run- 
ning when  fourth  to  Tulipa  at 
Longchamp. 

Today’s  going  will  suit  her 

better  than  in  Milan  last  time 
out  when  Annaba  kept  on  to 
finish  fifth  behind  Caitano  in 
a Group  One  race.  She  meets 
Mona  — third  that  day  — on 
71b  better  terms  for  a length 
and  a half,  and  that  should  be 
enough  to  make  up  the  deficit 

Six  runs,  six  wins;  that  is 
Potentate's  perfect  record  at 
Chepstow,  and  over  a course 
where  the  track  specialist  fac- 
tor is  particularly  strong, 
Martin  Pipe's  six-year-old 
could  be  the  value  bet  in 
today's  Tote  Silver  Trophy 
Handicap  Hurdle. 

The  Chepstow  going  can 
I quickly  become  testing,  and  if 

the  forecast  heavy  rain  mate- 
rialises conditions  will  be 
ideal  for  Potentate  (1.45). 

Under  a typically  attacking 
ride  from  Tony  McCoy,  Poten- 
tate impressed  when  making 
all  the  running  to  defy  a big 
weight  in  heavy  ground  over 
his  favourite  course  In 
March. 

He  later  accounted  for 
stable  companion  Daraydan 
in  the  Welsh  Champion  Hur- 
dle. That  race  does  not  live  up 
to  its  billing  nowadays,  but  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  under- 
estimate Potentate  over  this 
undulating  track  and  Pipe  is 
sure  to  have  him  fighHng  fit 
for  such  a valuable  prize. 

This  is  the  first  proper  test 
for  Marello,  who  has  been 
well  placed  to  run  up  a se- 
quence. She  could  be  top 
class,  but  at  the  weights  Mos- 
cow Express,  whose  trainer 
David  Nicholson  has  won 
three  of  the  last  five  runnings 
of  this  race,  is  the  one  to  beat 
Shooting  Light  cannot  be  left 
out  of  calculations  either. 


Breeders’  Cup  tonight 


Doncaster  Jackpot  card  with  form  guide 
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♦-!  UMK  Ss*.  8-1  Tea*  m.  Enos:  Ulbod.  8-1  P8s  De  flaponsa.  AiibI  ftRtaaa,  CW*ftmL 


O /\c  Barajas’ cup  msTMT 

OiUwim  if  Dirt  £416,667(8  deefared) 


1(1)  431122  Apta  CTIP UW3-8-9 ■* 

Um  Z351B4  Shu  (2qmwtW 4-8-11  --j  * 

*WI  H3333  JatalWow^faB.Wfttaso  6-8-11 

a)E)  301211  SkKp  Cit.W?  Lta3„^8 — 

4fl  22T153  ItaMarli ftWMr OT  W OMolMns 3-8-8 6 

5 g 313121  Bbr  tenSwfif  STiL 

• H Will  B*JtaUta(Z«(brJKI(««4-8-11 — B 

mam  7-4  «*»  w«.3-i  s-i  Jata  m*«  7-i  t**.  8-1  b«w.  km  p»  Mwfau. 


Q yl/VBHraKRS’CWWi^ 

Tuf  £416,667  (12  declared) 

1 m 612115  DacsoM Men (21) B.JfioajmIK 5-M 1 

Z H 311111  Wd  Burt  pq  4-M  

aS  2-i4ii  

4(8  111511  Lm*1  Ota  miJ9  R "»  St 

SB  BBS  alS—ZE—lS 

aJt  g BBfflPBtS1  CUP  JWBfflLE 

■ ■ Olm  110yds  Dirt  £41 6,667  <8  declared) 

1(0  ?43223  MtoMerii  (14)  M Ot>  B-10^----^ 6 "fSESS 

if  € 

a S5U3  DouitaBSrpqDtesB-IO  -.^2“ 

IB  luia  Hu» CMI&lates1 I:* -5-jps 8t^£S 

28  & « «« 

mtf  6-4  fen*  TMt  M Send  SMPl  «-l  Sotartt  Cw*.  10-1  Doftft  Haw  i«-l  Mrt*  ib-i  Tto 

LWL ' — 

J-/%BRBa»IS- CUPT^jOTWPI) 

9ivUl  m 4f  Turf  £833,333  (12  dedared) 

i§  S&S T-kVa 


SsiltaSS^ 


ft  Mk 

JMar 

O Amt 

C HcCma 

C HUM 

— p tar 

K B—MB 

- E DeHurnija 

: foot.  74— r Deaxad  Hero 


-stt 

Abb 

SSiMm 

T KM 

G SIM 


B Hone  5-0-0  — 

DWtBBB  4^-11 


"fl"  — C 

SiBaDtagn.  — — 


J! 

:_J : 

; 0 0 

" x 

CT j 

Z -* 

c w 


7)  DJOartm  3-11-5 E 

3) PHUM 3-11-6 C M 


*7f  £4,370  (22  declared) 

JBentaWi  A p)  H Jrimon  3-7 DIMM 

■I  Hi  (14)  D Bam®  9-0 H Rnadi  03 

B|giSo*s?^===^!S1 
BMftSjKiS1-- = iL3Sfl' 

ShtSseM*!  ' — — 1_:~T  Bto* 


Ziral  na  B UMM7-11 


3lM«MM(inilWErtHth7-10 -jj*  ~ 

I Cried  ftr  Ytoijn)  B I***  7-10 s£J238  g 

gJB‘ga==zz=zrz^feg  J 

S 5 

B^K  7-1  ta  01  SBBtH.  8-1  Dearibi  Jo.  0-1  Rw  O 8m  «M  fttmeVi  Ul  MateH. 



^■^■w1m4f£l1,102(12dedare()  Si  -I 


Ip)  U3221 

20  1)1122 

30  531211 

lie  0-1143 


m AjeiaaDBB’MiMffl'c 

I OaOOl  m 2f  Dirt  £1 .666,666  (9  declared) 

VtSi  

22214  S*M»WWa*n™)744) — r 

lllffl  MKMJlWMk-'.' 

-51125  d*wp)w®3wim,"'Q  — -rnrr 


SSriU 

C BriXHl 

-^.rowu 

e HcCtma 

IZ 

-rr.r-.LS2 


GUe,Dort). 


Ai4*w1m4fCn  ,102  (12  deefared)  I ¥M  J 

ttipa  5-3213  MmOTWL&en* W - * JjS  * 

4DR  5012DB  &«MBDB*«*4-S-13 Pj*?*  g 

48J(nj  2I3S32  SMH»aaM»«W7&«l»6-8-13 V 

4H0  2(1*6  Z 

40(7}  -435S2  THBttp»B)Jfll»fcn5-0-T3  r- i rStS  S 

405 » 204W  T«a^lte»»M«bidrHBitat0-13 

407(1)  511-45  JtartiPB)nJEoaW4^-8 B“*" 

4WS  4Q2W  Beld*«*lMSVltalOM-8 — JjP*  ® 

4B9[10)  404221  IMMd»«Efttei4-M * fS  2 

4100  -23S1  BIHWIMIBSIWS^--^---, g 

411  p)  061133  Start Mrt (12) (DJKIttt* 3-8-7 £ 

412  W fl»230  ZyBufi(*}R*te3-6-7 — « 

g_4  tmatp 1 1 M lb*  5-1  Tvua.  7-i  Tatars  lfc*M,  B-1  Eeakoov  Ctadioi1,  IM  tea  25-1 
M.WteWteS«i» 

iSan MMhnTSl  Or  IftKl  Seentia*  Plnjr~ 

Mel  5.  ai*M  WttHSan**  Wceser  1o41M,Gi 


o C |5  COALITE  DRA90H  HANDICAP 

Hiwv2m  1 10yds  £8.480  (1 8 declared) 


Ldt-ftanM.  oaBoofaa  track  of  ira7f  wtti  4ff  run-fci  Straight  irate. 

Gofog:  Good.  * Denotes  Mntare.  • Top  hum  rating. 

Draw:  Low  numbere  lawurad  up  Id  Im  on  soft  going. 

Long  itatini  ii  liewlb*.  Kewsia  (3J0)  B IHBim  Devon,  244  ridex  Gatapfen  (2^5) 
Mbs  Gay  Kfileway,  Dorset  241  liter,  SipBzf  (225)  P Bowen,  Dyfed,  238  miss. 

Sewn  day  atenra  1 20  Afean;  1.50  Rve  Of  Spades. 

B&nhered  or  visandlbst  ftne:  None. 

Rgures  h brackds  alter  horse's  name  denote  days  since  last  ouling 

JA  CAB.0.C. SURffliW KIBHAN AUCTWH MADEN STAKES 2Y0 

I dCru9w  im  £ 3,665  <2 2 declared} 

J ftbntatUd  (!«(■)  P Ham  9-Q ft  Sdtmm  78 

322  ftcft*H(H)  Rfltafun  9-0 5 Satan  M0 

Batata  ten  6 LUoore  9-0 M Mgtem  — 

54  Dm*  EdMjaiM  Jdus*)  9-0 J F Egui  94 

03  EnFriwdjl  (21)  (Bfl  BWs  9-0 D tatand  08 

fenmHi  Daacar  P fers  9-0 J FM»  — 

GDU  Bata.  B5nd  9-0 J Sack  - 

0 Uuda llooo (mJJ <mi 9-0 PRscqrn  — 

3G56  Bterawar  (1l)  U SaMon  9-0 tana  DM  U 

(DtamMmSMtaM a Day  « 

0 Swtaata  ff)  CWa  9-0 tMH  — 

B Mtafujil)  T MBs  941 S «Htam*  M 

(ItemCNM G tad  - 

OOZmMfBLUmlHI CHbtanft  - 

00  iMte  raft  Jnfc  0-9 Ctrataern  " 

m Udy  Ftftx  (Bp  S lta  0-9 R Patau  — 

0 lady  aflta  Dam  (1S)l>tataB-9 1 Cactam  — 

OnanaM  J Fanfliw  8-9 — T Spraka  — 

06  BMtaadaia  (ill  J bmp  B-9 — T Mb  n 

SMACn  las  H UaatayB-S S Item  — 

4 nutate (7)8 IMUB 4-9 -■DM®  77, 

ZsmndtaL  Omul  B-9 8 Ptaadi  (3}  — , 

taHiBlIHftiMtaMfeFrtady.  7-1  ZonaatetO-IMntari  lad.  DnUe  Edged.  9W0K7. 12-1  ' 
Ttatefn.  Wotsdate.  18-1  OmamMU.  Die  Hoto 

4 9A  TDiE  LADY  RDBTS'  CHAMPIONSHP  HANDICAP 

■ tateaW  Im&iraitfH)  £4,630  (24  declared)  I 

Band Btay (24) mr Cnhwl 5-11-7 P BBurfa  n — 


tenlV2ml  10yds £8,480 (18 declared)  I v"**  | 

S9i(ill  01333  SOmn  la  Court  (IQ  te  « Btai  &-9-12 A Hacftay  B7 

sun  flT05Q  Drauairt  (21)(B)  Efts  A Pemfl  6-9-6  - K May  92 

6010  71850  Urtm)n»t>Cc*s 5-9-4  TUb  81 

50*  PS  CC44  EJpo  ta  (lap  Hetos  5-9-2  - M futan  — 

50(1)  045015  fame (i5|(D)PcaTar 4-9-1 R Day  M 

SB6(iat  OJM KtjftFMter&Wtoarrt>8-9-1 ^.T Spake  U 

507  06)  06230  BtaifeyPdk  (16)  nilJAraain  4-9^]  JFnte  0 

5014)  561 453  SraBwrt  (S|  {D)J  Barts  7-8-13 H Rraadi  (9  H 

80(17)  022216  Uocn Cota*r(1^(Br)Laikttmc. *-8-1 3 R Codaane  84 

51002]  414216  SemMampl) (0| SC IHtanS 4-6-1 J ...  D Batata  0 

Stic*  2303«<nd4antanBSnal5'«-l3 — J Stack  MB 

612  e)  110200  Turn"  (MHO  B Bataan  8-8-12 Bf  Byn  B7 

513 1 1 J)  152511  JautafS)(07.MM3-6-11 C Inriber  ® K 

SUflO)  234560  H*toySaapi]{D]MJcftBtoiM~6 Rife  H 

515(14)  12HB0  6teytara(C)6ayhtasw4-B-7  . . . - — IHhR  81 

sua  500326  OptataPflW&wmWMi J Fsruae  04 

517171  002200  Statetaa(21)rapi)RAtaiiirl&-8-6 S Satan  0 

61*09  130000  BigfcCoataation (17) BCirtv *-8-3  - — 4 Ooma  — 

Botev  6-1  Jb«an.  7-1  Fogle.  Stew  hi  Con.  Uai  Ota*.  KM  Beuiwi  Men  tar's  Run.  14-1  Edm 

HztautyPakSegePBtaa  , 

IWM IMDE- SBnM  la  CoaiD  HsiiIkr  >m  31  imi  ran  or  bol  katang.  nsota  Inta.  2nd  o<  18.  X belmf  Jaandi 
Hjc2»)aftwa3a  lrnntaft  6d  Ste8tP*fiDUKrtafliwta»w3i.socrc}BSrjfeSilnrvont  b»j  hiaa.EacI 
31 . 1Z  bsNnd  Tmp*,  nU  SfeMey  Soe  etc  1U  I4*i  ten  221 U Henraatel  ^nritap,  6d  Torgtmc  Sun  cteshfl 
le«tr).MirtMow3lta.awtaakBta9fcrii4.34DeMTte<nAitaaftMamihagi2nKap.5a.4auta:  1 
Italio ad beturi. heakat Untied II gift bi or HonB*  toBnoSjtfa2W.cJriTkta»ira1iDBanSW721t- bln  | 
I 171  a Noutfun  Infl  IT5D.  61  Gatekn:  Ptated  hen  nays  pnaarni  kdiw41aiilaawi3liu.saao  I 
weateud  TQfmTfT.  3Zhtaidt1TBaJop^af)fert>r^^5no.  Gd  UanicaMMataBn-CtotflMtet  mfai  | 
nerj  out.  amnetansd.  Wedcd.  hd  cfJ3. 21lhd*iilF*s<dliimiwSi  lafilhaQ.  Gd 


Bata  Stay  CM]  (BTOteael  5-11-7 P Hurls  (5)  — 

Catalan  L*ny  Cl)  : 4 J Eye  5-11-6 — — B Jam  0 

tarn eBtanotiUteg 4-11-e ssuaa  m 

Bata  IMy  (p)  (I)  J Gutai  3-11-5 E Enma  » 

ta6nMtag (a) Phta 3-11-5 C IKSara  g 82 

ta Hta Pnom (11) nMsJRffiBdn 3-11-5 ADtaUft  » 

ftbta  MB  ax)  It  Uaraa  4-11-5 R flym  (5)  0 

Wta (>1)W t Cmari 5-11-4 t Aadnee  fS)  M 

bta Cmf(*1) W A 8a*Br 4-11-3 . .A  Bar*  « 

RaUaatofu  ifflrw  3-H-1 E J-BoagHn  OS 

State  wm ft  CWB  5-10-13 — , * enggt  (5)  — 

SuezTaan (tl) ftfclon 4-10-10 K Jam  (5]  * K 

tetaOTOata  (7)  l&JEsn  4-10-10  JACm*  88 

Sytauara  Ltaue  |C)  U Pnl  E-10-9 A Bantnota  H - 

teVora  (31)  (B  6 Boom  4-10-6 — S tartly  «— I H 8» 

BMkH ita BWP! 6 L tew 6-1M J Ham  0 

S5MJ 

WJ^53S»!== = 'ttH  £ 

S*aHdummJO*rn 4-KW — E Barky  (S)  K 

Itaetta State! mmJJUn 3-10-0 L Pern  ® 

C&tma CtacanDW* 7-9-1 3 SSnuAB  *3 

00000  Bart  ftga  (Sty  R ftketas  4-9-42 K Bta  R — 

Britan  7-1  linari  HgBr,  B-1  BnaritaL  10-1  Man.  noperarv  Sunat  CrtfOm  Jtemn.  MybMw.  12-1 
Cadnan  Lady.  Naan,  14-1  Ua  Cuter.  Suer  Tarado.  Halm  Praaem 

A CACUK  KBIBBtS  FKANC1AL  SHTV1CK  HANDICAP  2Y0  I 

1 nteW7f  £4,370  (22  dedared) 


3^  i\TOTE CREDTT  NOVEMBER  HANDWAP 

■wV  im  41  £28, ) 32  (24  declared) 

H7I  pj  IM426  Ste*rDan1sWf(»)Bftrin*i*>)5-9-IO 

602(10)  640505  Ray  h My  Hurt  p7)M  JEvre  7-W 

60(7)  K2050  VMaCtaterpS(D)HAtet«rtM-13 

BMPD  22H5I  Dariasquap7)fCB) G Vtapg 4-8-13  - 

BUS  (19)  01135  SM  M lf|M  (SI)  mWMttntngdnn  5r-9-13 

mnn  3liei  RldriyiaaH1)(D)LCuraB»3-B-12  

arm  602#1  ftr«tawDPfa6o0(H0lB*lnBJI-«-12 

8002)  322101  latatpS) (0)0 Mete? 3-8-10  . . ..  

60S  HE)  W1 110  DtaanoPitaesaflfl  mo  Hajdn  Joes  4-6-9 

610(17)  162021  Fatal  Patent  ^B|  f Cute  3-8-b 

mine)  14?13  ArcfcWf«)WlFai«i»»e3-*-fl  - - — 

612(231  105010  Criacttri CMrpsjfC) (01  JEyra 7-6-7  .... 

813(3  036067  mEqma  (31)  (D)U-..I  Renata  5-8-fi 

0401  31l0iM  BertUpa P3]  Goata 3-S-5  ....  

616 (7.1)  02M5  GM»feAB«ai(l4)PMata7-e-3__  

ewp4i  04-343  BBOnitaSUapo)  pun  tan  a-e-i 

617(8  RM03S  BMrfJqWPCsta 5-8-1  

BIB  (6)  010CGQ  RMBmaopq  ft  Jans  4-9-1  

619(91  3T0IKI  NHona (Ifl B MBnan 3-7-1?  . 

528 (IS  34H57  ftumtaft{te)jFiichasw 3-7-12 

621(41  063EO1  Fate  (17)  (46  a)  (D)R  OWmsI  5-7-12  

62219  344020  Htadnda(MI{qCil*)nt! 3-7-11  _.. 

623(1 4i  5-2206  Sputa Beartteil  WCBi Ban 4-7-1 1 . 

824(22)  4521  SritaHb(24)(4lia)(teJGaei»i3-7-li  ...  

BeUw  6-1  Mr  7-1  Mctt.  Ort  Daaeajue.  8-1  Bda*nia.1aiini.  KMftl  flaw. 
SO- 1 Mu?  Meet  Soft « Ute  O- 1 Q*sau(  Ote  fate 


ft  Ota  0 

— R Codum  B7 

- S Santera  0 

....  6 Mga  (5)  MS 

■ Byui*  a 

KDtasy  87 

A HcOtaa  0 

D Hafttad  0 

SDroma  0 

. _ ...  7 Dotal  84 

- note  « 


G (find  0 

T Spate  0 

— G BorttaB  0 

-.Dana  MM  (3)  0 

C latater  0 BB 

LCtaraack  0 

f Fewer  P)  * 

— J Ocano  84 

F HarUn  82 

Marta  Duyar  0 

ft  Fbaacu  (3)  84 

Zkaab.  14-1  Kay  To  Ur  Haul 


M AC  SAAB  JOCKEYS'  CHAMPIONSHIP 
*hwWWB(TWQRTH  STAKES 


61  £10,928(14  declared) 

cnmGnmmmNLJinttas-9-3 stamorti*  m 

T0Bte(mWteflHrM-3 H Tddtal  88 

HyB«i1MaaBM(4B)P)V503ia7-M  — - -ft  Codam«0 

&©a*tsr  Pimtou  (22)  R Fahey 3-9-0 J Canta  84 

AanBP)pgNrrtfcr6-»-li - -SStaB  2 

BnKtaBa(9)p)Rttmn&-e-11  . DmffM  0 

BmwvnBsmNiUDnienS-B-ii — nounru.  n 

aeauRW(zq(m(7u«*r>«-ii — jfmmu  sb 

HuPrttartiS(D)8ta36-B-l1.  0 Batata  S 

ZtateamDUe£«i 4-8-11 — PFtetey  0 

SWWBSSSS^rrr:  :r.v=2  8 

0(14)  021443  PritaiCl(19pUVM4-S-6.  -- P Malt  0 

«|7l  51M0  0uLui‘4raBBBiitHa8JSBBg"B3-a-6  — SBWana  0 


Battae  r-ZHt  Boa  Vtetew.  4-1  Tort*.  Srm  KU.  1i-2  Cenairia.  8-1  AtateyA  12-1  Bcm  Edye.  1S-1 11* 
PvBder.Ftetea.20-i  oaa« 

R^CBB1E-(MtaBttlttli4),rffldl»iliajwt|'0sdetial.e«YthaBce3ati*iBi}dK<l)e(re,3didl2. 

2Sb«iwdSuiB  nCtanteiiAtaxlH  aj  5*il*ia.  jWlBnpta  7f  hcag  A*-  T«ata  DOBdlBdeis.i«fiM| 
aionpue.  3Qd  10. 71  behWtmpwdStta  lapdanp  TIGrt.Hiy.  te  Bta  WrtncHgawoB  lltaM 
ta*wturtimiud^BdbesahgBwEitaatahhBMte((eclJ^Mima.1taPBnta»ee5«|l2i1i 
M TT.BtelIRterfiEr  ((B1»  Miftaf  NntarS/kadCd  SoouBdrlteMieo.  flayeraira  Hal  team 
uate  peon,  to  d i A * bshiad  ta  Bta  WeaGM  (98*  )«.  Pwtaaa  m tj  a a 

Neuatau Gl feel &3SI Utatinh: l»d 9Us  Bde, iwfliten*** dm ri m. kta on. Mi dma 
bedundi  Always  AAcfe  al  Maacasfte  SI  hcapL  fitf-fnv  Curtate  Atoyspracfegdtto  21  wrap  mb  jMioaadi 
ft*h.  betev  &&  (sate  » S.  tel  Brm  G4>  &k  100)  4*1  W a a WUntfam  S d&GdDBwri 
Pageant  ttttfdg  eftallSay.  Mptae  ew2l  out  «Bd.  bad  8.  zaoehWBrtAtaad^atekflWeiiai 

COURSE  SPEGIALJSrS 


RON  COX 

TOP FORM 

130 

Domauie  de  Pran 

Top  JavaBn 

200 

MaraRnga 

RzniBIBlCB 

230 

Dadbntanl 

Destia  d'Estraval 

3.05 

Psafings 

Bmwnct  H9  Lari 

3.40 

Spring  Do«tat 

"...  . 

4.10 

BtatoRmner 

Sylvan  Satan 

Lefl-handed  oval  back  of  UCm  with  1 70ydi  rnrHa  Easy  bends  and  only  a few  UK&fcBons. 
Going:  Good.  * Denotes  Winters. 

Long  iBstance  tranBon:  Ask  Me  Late  0-30)  Mis  S Bradbune.  FHe,  283  miss. 

Seven  day  miners:  Nma. 

B&nkered  or  vtaored  first  Dm:  Nona. 

Fgures  in  brattes  teter  horse's  name  denote  days  shoe  tel  outtrg.  F/taL 

1QA  MASON  RICHARDS  HANDICAP  CHASE 

■W\/3m2f  £4.221  (6  (teetered) 


312&2  Dmun  RMo  Ml)  D Mdnm  7-11-13 

432BP-  Etam  n*  Mob  (212)  (00  (BR  A Jghnsoi  iD-11-7 

1123-1  (taateutaftiwaf  Ml /flitofr-Tt-fi 

P4P4P-  Utent  CoBBagat  (21-  «-«-n 


B)  A Jrinsan  KM1-7 j Driune 

afr-rt-6 ft  Brtatnr 

L WBaoBon  11-1H) S Wmn 


5 4412-1  Tan  Junta  pB)  h Hade  10-10-9 R tam 

6 21212-  An  Ha  Latar  (iffl)  Ms  5 Bnrtnw  8-10-6 Mr  U Brataonu  (7) 

BaUkv  7-4  OaanFMa.9-4  DoBBrneDePn*.  4-1  TcpJMrin.  13-2  ftdr  Me  Lrior.  9-1  Cnano»Ttw  togn. 

f%  f\f\ J0fWPARn?ID6EQdGUSHCL0TH«G  NOVICE  IIURDIf 

fcWW2m  £2,926  (16  declared) 


325-1  Do**  Staff 
4 Rmfco(2 
Lud  RkMeld 

/3n>J>MnMBHa) 


1 40fr  AtereyFU (231) RPcKite t-10-12 S Wywa 

2 Bate  Bata  RBraanjm  7-10-72 A Many  ra 

3 0530  Dun  Hm  09)  C EnatB  5-10-12 ...... C Rrita  Go 

4 Dcsmnr  Unaa  pZ5)  l L James  4-10-12 — ft  Fterart 

5 32tt  Eatea Staffs JL Karla 6-10-1? ...ASSraRb 

6 4 RznaHiM  (2f[c  Bote  5-10-12 D ftm  (7) 

7 trad  HddMd  (rK)  S Brattehwr  6-10-12 C Mule 

B I3V-P  Mn  Of  Bfttey  (14)  Ura  J Butty  7-10-12 ta  P Omenta  (7) 

B Hasritafla  fK)  Lite  Harm  5-10-12 J Otaana 

IB  Pattaga”  Boy  (HOD  I B—b  4-10-12 — B Turney 
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The  Guardian 


Rugby  League 


New  breed 
of  tycoons 
in  boots 

Andy  Wilson  on  Australia’s  new  order 
who  are  young,  gifted  and  well  in  the  black 


IOT  everybody  is 
happy  about  the 
Super  League  series 
between  Australia 
and  Great  Britain,  which  con- 
tinues today  with  the  second 
Test  at  Old  Trafford.  Wem- 
bley. was  only  half  full  for  the 
first  Test  last  Saturday,  when 
a half-strength  Australian 
team  cruised  to  an  emphatic 
38-14  victory. 

Two  factors,  the  absence  of 
warm-up  matches  and  the  em- 
barrassing British  drubbings 
in  the  World  Club  Champion- 
ship, could  have  contributed 
to  that  unusually  low  home 
gate. 

For  a more  supportive  view 
of  Super  League,  one  should 
turn  to  those  who  have  bene- 
fited most  from  it:  the  play- 
ers. For  some  of  these  Austra- 
lian tourists,  in  particular, 
the  onset  of  Super  League  has 
been  a double  bonus. 

It  has  made  them  rich  be- 
yond their  wildest  dreams,  or 
certainly  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  their  predecessors. 
And  with  selection  restricted 
to  players  Cram  the  Super 
League  competition  because 
of  the  ongoing  row  with  the 
Australian  Rugby  League, 
touring  places  have  been 
slightly  easier  for  them  to 
win. 

Ryan  Girdler,  Matt  Adam- 
son and  Craig  Gower  all  fall 
Into  this  category.  They  all 
play  for  the  Penrith  Panthers, 
a team  located  in  the  far  west 
of  Sydney’s  suburban  sprawl, 
and  they  are  all  very  nicely 
off. 

None  of  them  was  particu- 
larly well  known  before  Super 
League  kicked  off  in  Austra- 
lia this  year,  yet  all  three 
were  impressive  at  Wembley. 
Girdler.  who  fortunately  for 
Great  Britain  is  absent  today 


with  a knee  Injury,  caught  the 
eye  both  with  his  all-round 
play  and  cool  goal -kicking 
ability  as  Australia  comfort- 
ably rid  themselves  of  their 
Wembley  hoodoo.  He  would 
undoubtedly  walk  Into  Andy 
Good  way’s  team. 

Girdler  and  Adamson,  both 
25,  share  a well-appointed 
bachelor  pad  near  Penrith. 
Adamson  is  no  stranger  to 
glamour  and  money  after  a 
previous  off-season  job  model- 
ling Bolle  sunglasses  for 
European  billboard 

advertisements. 

In  contrast  Gower,  his  boy- 
ish face  rebelliously  embel- 
lished with  a gold  ear-ring,  is 
still  only  19.  He  lives  with  his 
mother,  but  thanks  to  a Super 
League  loyalty  deal  and  a new 
four-year  contract  with  the 
Panthers,  he  already  owns 
two  houses  in  the 
southern  beach  district  of 
Cranulla, 

He  is  well  on  the  way  to  em- 
ulating Laurie  Daley,  his  in- 
ternational captain  and  half- 
back partner,  and  several 
other  leading  lights  on  both 
sides  of  the  league  divide  in 
Australia  by  becoming  a 
rugby  football  millionaire. 

“Super  League  has  been  a 
good  opportunity  for  us," 
Gower  freely  admits.  ‘Tve  al- 
ways had  dreams  to  reach 
where  I am  now,  playing  for 
Australia  and  earning  plenty 
of  money  from  football.  But  if 
it  wasn't  for  Super  League,  it 
might  not  have  come  so 
quick." 

Gower  had  played  only  a 
handful  of  games,  all  of  them 
in  either  of  the  half-back  posi- 
tions, before  the  1997  season. 
But  within  eight  weeks  of 
switching  to  hooker  last 
March  he  had  been  picked  for 
New  South  Wales,  his  first 


Saturd^f!!S^^ 

Jackson 
death 
stuns 
tourists 


League  of  gentlemen . . . Test  tourists  Matt  Anderson  (left),  Ryan  Girdler  and  Craig  Gower  are  successful  Sydneysiders  photograph  sjmon  wkkjnson 


step  towards  selection  for  this 
tour.  Last  Saturday  he  found 
himsffW  back  at  scrum-half 
and  readjusted  to  a play- 
making  role  from  first 
receiver  with  equal  aplomb. 

“That  was  typical  Craig,’’ 
says  Adamson.  “He  doesn’t 
get  nerves,  he's  what  we  call 
at  home  a backyard  foot- 
baller. Football's  his  life  and 
he’s  just  a natural." 

The  tourists  had  to  leave 
half  a dozen  world-class  half- 
backs in  Australia  yet  it  was 
no  accident  that  they  were 
able  to  pull  someone  of 
Gower’s  ability  off  their  con- 
veyor belt  of  talent  The  Pen- 
rith area,  which  also  pro- 
duced the  ARL  captain  Brad 
Fittler.  is  noted  as  one  of  their 
leading  player  nurseries. 


“The  development’s  so  good 
around  home,"  explains 
Gower,  who  is  tipped  to  fol- 
low Fittler  as  one  of  the 
game's  all-time  greats.  “I 
started  playing  when  I was 
five.  There  would  be  about  14 
to  18  clubs  in  my  area,  each 
with  hundreds  of  players. 
Some  teams  would  have  four 
or  five  sides  at  under-eights.” 

Stalwarts  of  the  game  warn, 
however,  that  reports  of 
young  players  such  as  Gower 
approaching  millionaire 
status  ttinaatwri  to  iTTUtarwrine 
the  grass-roots  which 
have  made  Australian  rugby 
league  so  strong  for  so  long. 

‘"The  players  of  the  game 
have  to  be  especially  careful 
They  are  richer  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  rugby 


league’s  history,  they  are 
aisn  more  vulnerable  than 
they  have  ever  been,”  opined 
Ken  Arthurson,  who  resigned 
as  rfliainnan  of  the  ARL  ear- 
lier this  year. 

“Blokes  with  a mortgage,  a 
house  foil  of  kids  and  not 
much  money  find  little  com- 
mon ground  any  more  with 
the  BMW-driving,  overpaid 
footballers. 

“More  than  ever,  the  play- 
ers have  to  care  fix-  their 
game  in  everything  they  do, 
on  and  off  the  paddock.” 

Mere  money,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  win  be  the  last 
thing  on  these  young  Austra- 
lian minds  today  as  they 
strive  to  prevent  Great  Brit- 
ain scoring  their  first-ever 
Test  win  at  Old  Trafford. 


(NZ> 


{Parity 


the  newsthat  Peter  Jackson^ 
league  International 

had  died  from  a 
mentator,  nao  u**  _ „ 


of  the  hooker  Steve 
oueensland  team-mate  in 

of  State  of  Origin 

infdchesi  a contemporary  a«d 

international  team-mate  _of 
Andrew  Ettingshausen;  and  a 
^ of  iAurje 

Daley  and  Bradley  in 

their  early  days  at  Canberra. 

Many  rf  the  youngrplay- 
prsknew  him  more  from  his 
media  work,  which  includeda 
regular  slot  on  ch.a”°e_ 
Nine’s  "Midday  — Austra- 
lia's equivalent  of  Richard 
and  Judy- 

“Everyone  here  is  m a state 
of  shock,"  Peter  Wilfcmsttdd 
ABC  radio  listeners  from  the 
team's  Leeds  hotel.  Australia 
will  wear  black  armbands 
today  for  the  second  consecu- 
tiveTest;  at  Wembley  they 
showed  their  respect  for 
Daley’s  late  grandmmher- 

Great  Britain  will  also  be 
looking  to  one  of  their  players 
to  put  aside  personal  tragedy: 
the  Bradford  Bulls  prop  Brian 
McDermott,  who  lost  his 
tether  Brian  to  cancer  in  the 
build-up  to  Wembley,  politely 
refused  requests  far  Inter- 
views throughout  the  week. 

He  is  a key  figure  today;  the 
coarh  Andy  Goodway  has 
given  his  front  row  a second 
chance  after  they  were  bossed 
bv  Walters.  Jason  Stevens 
and  Brad  Thorn  at  Wembley. 

• The  First  and  Second  Div- 
ision Association  has  voted  to 
recommend  to  the  RFL  board 
of  directors  that  the  dubs 
unify  into  a single  20-strong 
division  below  the  Super 
League  elite  in  1998.  Individ- 
ual clubs  will  vote  on  the  pro- 
posal next  month. 
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Kaap  rt  te  Kott  Hearty  «.  a»y  otenca  uban  tawalfB.  M (X 1 1.  ai  M baiM  Caarn  Boy  at  Brtr  2W1I 
hew  d*.  Sft  owkW  raca. 


o ACKOVeABet  NOVICE  HURDl£(Dre  2) 

4mh*#w>  2m  411 1 0yds  £3.292  (9  declared) 

0UU0-  AltaRadltowrO«)ACjm)85-lO-12 

04-3  Armnlar  pi)  Cfh&B  8-10-12 

0-  Cart  Bnwffia  ter  JPteaa  5-10-1 2 

DOS  WnolFMrwd (71) ANbwwoX* 4-10-12 

5 DwnkfcsTmB(B9)FTudw  5-10-12 

11W  hlBcBtad  M|P Hite 6-10-12 

2233-2  MyMniBocfcpQMRDDteddb 6-10-12.. 


0030-0  Hte»actg1) MfcsP WMir 6-10-7 


S ft*  » 

iA-jss  = 
= 

(5)M0 


55- 

2-1ll11«BBtartO-4 

TowiBahSps 


) BEddey 5-10-7 . 


Mr  S Dwack  (2)  — 


!.  4-1  Rydm  hock.  6-1  Care  tas.  16-1  AlOrerfWRnw.Ort  01  RMeU, 


3 20^TAYfflSN0VKEHURDLE 


•88 


3m  £3.556  (9  declared) 

on-  AtearnmaniBT Fnste 6-u-B 

PP4F-  Amtora*Tfo>H&ddsv5-ll-0 » 

64325-  Bamy l*lad0BB(BRClta1ock 7-1 1-0 J ■ 

/Z522-  lhBceayBiMireCTWPW«d56-11-0 LOnrtg  IB 

51220- taBa«m(2«l)Pnws»toes5-ll-0 C Itaflya  - 

5«  Bxn«r«pH)FJDnftn5-1W) A ItataD  — 

6SW  Smncara (IMP Hutte 5-11-0 — HAH&ganM  — 

610/  Sum  Duka  (EOS)  PHdteB- ii-O B ltauii|y  — 

Bnrtdhxa(FQ)  Mr,  BWalng  4-10-13 E tern*  — 

Beta  1-4  Manila.  5-2  Cteeatenirt  M Sam  Dirt  6-1  Dm  Batem  7-1  Bony  Hi  Lad.  16-1 
Saawaa,  25-i  Bnatahw 


3^55 NJmf HANWCAP MURD1£ 


2m  11 0yds  £3,511  (Sdedared) 

22-216  BwigUkd(14)(nCHan&-1i-10 

15023r  Landed GomyOM) p /Ota 6-1 1-9 .... 

11224-  Poltataranitet'MctofcCQ  6-11-7 

41312-  Kb8Ufi78fO)DGaiiUb 8-11-4 

41P3- 


.MAI 


1 
Z 

3 

4 
G 
6 
7 

neataiteta  068)1(1 1 

Bata  5-2  Pooef!  Cafe  4-1  Roufcrt*it  5-1  Ktas  toms.  13-2  Mgnhrt.  7-1  KhaBL  Rasta  < 
Esms.  20-1  Larxfed  Gray 


25/22-  Wflhte* (357) » «R M ReffiSe? 5-11-0.. 

OSfil-  Wortd Expraas (&! m B »rc» 7-10-9 

16534'  RNhOtatateMw  6-10-0 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Judeys 


A P McCoy 


Newcastle  (N.H.) 


RON  COX 


TOP  FORM 


1.10 

1.40 
2.10 

2.40 
3.15 
350 


Staining  Edge  (nb) 
Jessica  One 
Onrilmiing  Kwr 


Shining  Edge 
Savyrdord  Prate 
FtaraMgh  BuBtbt 


Golden  Hndo 

Bardaras 


GoMonHaBo 

Bantam 


Left-handed  eftuJI  d IXm  ntih  220yds  run-in. 

Going:  Good  te  bm,  tem  ki  pteoes.  * Denotes  bfinhera. 

Long  dtetenca  trarreOers;  spatter  Wsamerfl  015)  0 Brennan,  Nolls.  139  mfes. 
Stan  day  wtnuera:  None. 

Mofcpywf  or  visored  Snt  tine  None 

Rgins  in  bractate  teter  horse’s  rone  denote  days  since  Iasi  outing.  F,  FtaL 


14  /\REDLANU  AGGREGATES  NOVICE  CHASE 

■ I W2m  110yds  £2,912  (8  declared) 

ss&g 


TO3P- 
00004  I 
«K&  l 
Z«M 


5-11-3 

8-11-3 C 


F2J-F5 

Bata  64  taV  ta  4H  MjdIb  Bay. 


B Stent 

6-ii-a .:~VSS 

B Orta b m 

— A Dsfana 


rO-11-3  


5-11-3 _ 

. 13-2  Mn  01  SHXs.  B-1  Start  18-1  Lb  Ban 


tAO 


EBJ.  NOVICE  HURDLE 

2m  £2.264  (6  declared) 


o- 

0000-  tel. 

63-  NR  Pi 
3/131-  Lord  I 

34 UB  SaynloRf  Mda  dte'm  J Hemerao  5-11-0 

042-1  Jendca  CD*  (42?  Us  V S-JM 

7-4  Jesoca  Ow,  9-4  lord  Podgdd,  m-4  Stand  Pitt.  7-1  n Srane,  14-t  Ann  Htee. 


2 4 HANDICAP  CHASE 

■ I W3m  6f  £4,484  (6  declared) 

1 -31413  nwMuli  Bate  (K)  JO  (BB  Mea  l teadi  10-11-16 

2 F4QS5-  Sir  Laly  (3BS)  |B)  H IteimonJ  W-11-10  ... 

3 1231U3  HoysIteatamGM Hoort  8-10-11 


.U-C  Barter 

J 


DBridgnrtr 

Cltaten 

B7  • 

MAI 
Al 


4 KF0O-  PUrOi 

5 4»51 2 

6 mn- 


id 

Runs 

% 

LeteSi 

Iransn 

In 

nan 

% 

latest 

76 

re 

HPtea 

39 

1TO 

223 

-2830 

24 

nr 

PNsbta 

19 

as 

IBS 

+45.75 

NT-Oaria* 

18 

m 

112 

-4X2 

P*cte3f. 

15 

n 

7T.4 

-KL31 

12 

n 

DMcbotaai 

14 

52 

zas 

n 

RR0M 

8 

33 

242 

+1176 

W 

17 

213 

■965 

MnUrtan 

7 

34 

206 

+-4350 

MKmmaad  10-10-6.-.. 

CR(BF)JMxfe  8-10-0. 
9 R Branc  7-10-0 


5-2  Fbtai  Butt.  11-4  Roy*  Varton.  4-1  PM  Gfe  Ontartog  Ftaar.  8-1  9r  Pna  Lefe 


O A #\B(BflLCq  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

dtoiM*  fW2m  £5.063  (4  declared) 

! JSS?-  w iw  M 7-11-33 

2 HI*1:  j** « Mofemii Haanrt 6-71-6 

P grantor 

4 0-7113  ritel  toliA'ri)~P  FBma  R-KUI 

Bata  2-1  frwataL  3-4  Star  Ra*.  7-2  Sbeit  The  Craft.  4-1  FatetaMar. 

_e  McCmck (7) 

O 4 CSWHT  HANDICAP  CHASE 

wa  1 W2m4f£3.420(5decteed) 

2 OD  0 hre  8-UW 

■ Urtrt 

2 ssaMaftRifiw.n,-« 

B TOriKy 

8 345422  Bartg  lirtn  fe(0(D)JHjtta*  10-1M  - C toCanartk  (7) 

»ta  11-8 QomHdb.  7-1  Star  Hfeakefl.  5-r  Btoftg  Dnn.  7-t  TMuttn  B-1  Ms*.  1 

4 CA  MAGPIE  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

1 3Z5D-  tcritan  (284)  N TMta  8-11-10 

Iterate!.* 

5 £277)  (D)  19ss  L ftste  6-10-0 

3 3-3512  Date Farari CMi n« anus Klaac 5-70-0 

' taCIrtttn 

Bftta  6-4  Bain*,  j-t  Dirt  Fogs  One.  ftfxao. 

COURSe  SPECIALISTS 


JMsys 

13 

LeteSI 

rrarara 

id 

Run 

% 

Latest 

PBm 

36 

121 

799 

+16711 

MaBntecy 

35 

147 

m 

+11X6 

AOatXXn 

16 

120 

113 

-SJ9 

JJxhMrt 

12 

MB 

11.1 . 

RGanRty 

13 

E3 

138 

■455 

MlhaimCnil 

70 

100 

102 

B Stony 

13 

13 

10.4 

FMnnfert 

S 

42 

119 

EE 

Lta 

17 

IS 

13.9 

•2?90 

CM  tana 

5 

70 

7.78 

TRaad 

9 

69 

13 

•t?8B 

OBnaan 

4 

15 

287 

B3I 

Nttfiaona 

6 

23 

26.1 

-156 

JCMtaa 

3 

34 

883 

+950 

Wincanton  (N.H.) 


RON  COX 


TOP  FORM 


1.05  TreaCraoiNr  AndanSto 

1.35  ScoraMaet  Wbead 

2XB  RaatteMBor  Snovdan  Lly 

235  Nam  Of  Ow  Fafim1  Rarae  Of  OnrFatlMr  ' 

3.10  JamwPIgg  JaamFIgg 

3.45  Pridwafi  PiMtecl 

4.15  MteBml  - — 

Hght-hancted  ctnfl  of 1 m3f  wflh  200yds  niHn.  fowl,  galoping  counenhera  the  going 
rarely  becomes  heavy. 

Gtap  Good,  good  to  firm  In  places.  * Donotee  bkdtera.  • Top  fonn  rated. 

Long  (Sstancs  traaeiors:  SouttoncrcsspaWi  p.05),  Name  of  Our  Famer  (Z3^  aid  tffaea 
(3.10)  P Bowen.  Dyted,  145  m#es. 

Sewn  day  wtancra;  345  PridwBfl. 

Bfctaredlfa  »»&■>:  3.10  Chenynut  Wmwt  None. 

Figures  h bradods  after  horse’s  name  denote  days  shoe  last  outing.  FJ-taL 


1.05 


OF  W NOVICE  MJR0LE 

2m  £2,430  (11  declared) 

7 b» M Hater M 09 CBnrt 5-11-5 
rite  (273)  (D)  (BO  lady  Hretw  6-11-0 
(198)  WB  tedl  8-11-0 
C Mixta*  5-1 1-0 


mp  mute  5-1  vo. 

(IN  J Tuck  5-1  VO . 

Hkep  (17)  0 (tali  6-1V0  . 
i Ffemar  (HD)  C Rnteni  5-11-0 
543-  Teaa Cmpar (280)  Aland  5-11-0 
tan  Ctai  C Motx*  5-10-0  — 


10 

ti 

Bata  Ndrtta  5-2  Tta  Fd  Vtatf,  B-1  Dna.  T«  taw.  W-1  Ban.  16-1  Minnie's  Mnga.  dm  Far 

Cm 


0/350  Bn  For  Caw  (fig  Ms  P Dried  5-TO-0 . 


J A McCjUSit  — 

„p  Herty  P)  - 


10CSK.VH1  BUCK  HANDICAP  CHASE 

5f  £4,183  (10  dGClWBd) 

48P-U1  Sfaaqi  TanyAa  (14)  00  P Mdwh  7-12-a  .. 
01UU3-  M M Bawea  (UR  (CD)  R Hodga  6-1V6 


nzr-  BcamM  (MR  mJ6BkR)  7-11-4 
6dmi  ta  tartar  (II)  0 Stand  9-11-6 
2224P-  Flqfitk  Lad  (23Q  (6)  N Tadstat-Oadax  8-10-13 
221-31  CMdaUddy  m 5 Edta  9-10-9 
01535  AMP*  Prtrta  C31)  (CO)  C PtM»  5-10-3 
5541?  mete  (H9  (■}  R EteNer  8-HHI 
43242  Cyril  Bauni  (>te  ane  Ert  8-10-0 
n -lira  Mans  tat  (H)  (D)  P Hoote  9-10-0 
BMta  tata  4-1  Sta  Taofe  Itart  8-1  Ota*»^.  IW  Fte  01  Bailee;  Early  Ota. 
Hny.  Unxslfed 


^ Qg  . GRAND  AFFAIR  N0VGGE  HANDICAP  CHASE 


l3m  If  TlOytis  £3^50  (12  declared) 

21711-  ABar  How  (tteRAtar  6-1 1-10 

14140  taSCwsert  IteRP Nchofc 6-1V10  . 
U2P-53  Taw  Uart  (17)  p)  R Buckta  8-11-5  — 
3RP2-  Ptart(ZZHR  After  5-1 M 


— Mr  J Ttezanl  P)  B 

TJNwpty*  87 

8 Pamil  84 


0600P-  BatekaM  (Z4R  U HorthOs  8-11-0 

15-342  Boartn  Suqrta  (■)  R tar  7-10-13 

0125F3  SaBSrtnaaapaCjh  (70)  (Bf)  P tort  6-10-17 

23P43  RagBaw  Bay  (It)  C Bawl  B-10-10  I 

AJ542  CoanOyTawi  (22)  A P Jons  7-10-8  S 

215P-4  tenmneo  (47)  nNTrtd>0ariES  5-10-4 T 


V MM]  83 

.6  Upton  88 


87 


GFF55  Mmc*  RmxMv  (IT)  G BriOng  6-10-S . 
45341  SonteH  IRy  (IS)- (0)  PR  Natter  6-70-7 . 


BOOM  B3 

J A MeCtrtby  MM 


9-2  am  Mai.  5-7  IBStang  Grt,  5-1  TourlaadBr.  8-4  Boadai  SUplsa.  Snnrtn  Jy-  RteAn  Bn. 

70-1  SmtamnuBpem.  Co»*y  low.  fiifaaifc 


Results 


DONCASTER 

11)0  (71)1  1,  9CORMMD,  S Whltwortli 
(14-1):  a.  Mgh  And  Ua  (7-1);  3,  Bmmmom 
(W-1).  9-1  law  BUIkmafre.  IB  ran  23L.  *.  (I 
BakSnglTote:  E31.60;  £6.70.  tZSO.  CIO  JO. 
Dual  F:  CBS^O.  Trio:  E234J0  pM  *M  SBS^IS 
carried  forward  to  Doncaster.  CSF:  £98J^. 
1AM (701 1,  IMQII  Htefe  R Ffranetl  (B-1): 
S,  VaionMara  (7-11;  3,  AI-PMrt  (B-1).  5-1 
tot  Bterui.  IS  ran  Shd.  «.  (L  Cumani) 
Tort  C1Z40:  Elsa  0.60.  £3.00.  Dual  P. 
C81.0O.  Trio:  E1B4.10.  CSF:  £63.47. 
twiwi.u Biuun.  H WBa  (7-4  tea); 
a,  UnMwg  (9-2);  3,  Mato  (10-1).  Z1 
ran  1.  IX.  (J  Oosdsn)  Tote:  070:  £1.60. 
E2.00.  E7 SO.  Dual  R SJM.  Trio:  £207.50. 

CSFlCTJBt  

XjDOdnW^I,  SWHTNBI  IBntMLI^ 

B Canar  (B-1):  «.  — (71-a);  a.  MTa- 

tiBw  I anm  r 1 100-30  tav  Cariabraoha. 
7 ran  3.  IX.  (M  Bran)  Tort  OJSO;  1240, 
£2M  Dual  F;  E16JXL  CSF;  G0Z91.  NR: 
Snctau. 

UD  (1m  an*  1,  OOF*  Ptama,  Martin 
Oaryar  (5-2  IbvJ:  X,  IMaomMUante  Uw* 
.■  j--j:  3.  3m«l  Contrrto  (6-1).  fl  ran  S,  SR 
(Mra  J Cadi)  Tote  £2.60:  £7  JO,  £1,40,  C2. 10. 
Dual  RC9.70.  CSF:  CIS-TB. 
am  (BO*  1.  rtMiw,  a rand  (7-1):  *, 
n Dirt  ftp*  (B-1):  3.  n—a»  cm* 
(6-1). «-i  lev  Rare  Indigo.  i3ranStad.iXU 
Garten)  Tats:  £860;  CiM,  £4.10.  C1M. 
Duel  F:  £3030.  Trta:  £109 A).  CSF;  GS4.1& 
Tricast  £283.11. 

MO  (la)  1,  MMtVCHHH,  T Sprato 
(5-21:  X,itarin«  (5-4  lav); «,  Lta  Klrt 
(6-1).  S ran  IX  3.  (R  Chariton)  Tele:  C3.70: 
£1  JO.  EIJa  Dual  F:  £2.10.  CSF:  BSJfl. 

4UM  (mfjr  It  MX/TKWUr  OOWOriOM,  T 
Williams  (8-1):  2,  Ma  Manua  (14-1);  9, 
BteniBuPrtfc  (7-1  )Hav);4i  Patty  Oalghl 
hr  (8-1).  7-1  JHw  Broedsttera  Beauty.  22 
ran  X 1.  Mi  (MM  J Craze)  Tots  E13J0; 
£3.10.  e&m  £1.80.  £2.60.  Dual  R £107  JO. 
Trio-  £716  J0.CSF:  £12X42  Trtcnt  C905J7. 
JACKPOT)  Net  won.  SSJXKL04  cartlod  lor- 
ward  la  Doncaatar  totlav.PLACHKJTt 
£1 ,331-40.  QUADPDTi  (2630. 


UTTOXETER 

4.TO  (»m  6f  KfM*>  1 , CMLLBD,  R Farrant 
(9-4):  2,  Kauai  Merna  (11-10  lav);  a.  Dan 
da  Man  (14-1).  8 ran  18. 24.  (Mrm  J Pitman) 
Ton:  C2JJ0;  £1  so.  £1.10,  £230.  Dual  F:  £2X0. 

CSF: 

1 JUt  (Xm  4f  HdrtH  1 , RACtom  HAWK,  R 
Johnson  (26-lfc  2.  Mmoo  OaU  (2-1  lav): 
3,  Makhno  K W (5-1).  75  ran  «,  3.  (P 
Bowen)  Tola:  £44.30;  £10X0.  £1.70.  £1.30. 
Dual  F:  £60.10.  CSF:  £77 XB.  NR;  Ewer  Bold. 
a.40  Qto  Bf  Oh  1.  OI  AWAHia  MIX.  A P 
UcCoy  117-4  fav):  a,  Maas*  Htad  [3-11:  a, 
Cart  Saar  Mfl-i).  6 ran  13. 11.  (P  Dalton) 
Tort  £2X0;  C1.10, Cl  JO.  £4.10.  Dual  F:  £3  JO. 
CSF;  £10X4.  Tricast  £97X9. 

2L4M)  (Zrt  Hdto)i  1,  DDTJUtr  STORML  X 
Alzpuru  (1  v«1);  a.  « ohflwr  —ah  (B-1);  3,  Mr 
■nH**  (9-2).  4-1  lav  MoonagM  Esca- 
oade.  11  ran  a.  9.  (B  LtoweHyn)  Tom: 
£13X0;  B3JO.  £3.00.  £2.70.  Dual  P;  £78X0. 
Trip:  CW-BQ.  CSF:  £90,77.  Trtcast  £420  XI . 
3-«  ta>  i,  usrn  tshxv,  s 
Wynne  1100-30);  2,  Ta|m  4Md  (5*2):  a, 
*te  Par  A Hrtaaw  (33-1).  11-0  fav  Smo- 
leneh.  8 ran  18.  12.  (B  Brnotadiaw)  Teu 
£4JW  £1X0.  £7.70.  Dual  F:  £7.10.  CSF: 
Cl  0.77. 


SL40  (2m  «r  HtBa>  1, 

Maputra  (7-1);  a,  taaaat  Hekla  (9-4)1 -tav); 
tt,  PBago  MM  (4-1).  JWav  pnaela.  6 ran 

7. 20. JG  HuMnnd)  TotK  £8.10:  £3X0.  £1.40. 
Dual  F:  £14.70.  CSF;  £21.19. 

4.10  ratal  Hdhih  1,  HOOOWIMKn,  c 
LMweilim  (E5-7);  a.  tay  Haaa  (20-11;  a. 
waterTeaa(B-1).«-7  JHavDon’iToJl  Tom. 
SweecCtoeauk.  74  ran  Shd,  15.  (W  Jenta) 
Tola:  £38.00;  £7.10,  BXO,  £2.10.  Dual  F; 
£886.00.  Trw;  £485.10  part  won,  £216X5 
carried  lonrard  b Doncaster.  CSF:  ran  31 
Tricast  £3X70X6.  NFL  BaRIndoo. 
PUWWRJHft  OUADPOhESLIa 

HEXHAM 

iteo  (ton  i«  cii>i  i,  coMMirria 


WEST  COUNTRY  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

■2m  6f  £4.046  (4  declared) 

1 -12102  StanmJMb 6-1 V10 

2 '21215  toadiCfltoBW  (161)  pBJMreLHdunfc  5-11-6 

3 172222  Bam*  0T  Oar  Fltear  8Q  (P)  P Browi  4-11-4 

4 34-240  Sbahmri (II)  M Hpe  5-UMI  

Batoag:  2-1  Storifl.  5-2  Eou  De  Gdogne.  11-4  tens  01  Our  Facer.  7-2  SttranL 


T tetea  81 

...  J A Meta*  » 

ItetaM 

— 8 Sonde  ft  BB 


4 /\BADGBiBffli  HANDICAP  CHASE 

Vi  I V3m  If  11 0yds  El  3,693  (9  declared) 

/lfP-2  ttenyqBt  (21)  PNUtfc8-1l-i2 . 


CH4 


-T  J tommy* 


123/4-  Cod  Da™  (36$R  After  9-1 1-11 Hi  0 tontog 

221P2P  BlM(l1)(n)P(hrti  10-1 1-8 BP0MB  87 

1F-333  Banal  (7)  p)  PR  wetter  9-1 1-6 — ..IHttnn  19 

11303-  Bneaetps^  (0)  DMdMtan  7-11-3 B Itoorta  (2)  B 

53212  Ite«lta‘(B4>m.iatad8-11-1 L AtpeO  K 

D2511  Cmdrt  Craradar  (21)  (D)DGondifti  6-10-11  . S Bradtay  B8 

246FI  JrertP1fBni)IP)MPkK  10-10-6 A P today  MB 

P33-5U  M Pmcb  (11)  (CO)  GBaWng  10-10-4 8 OBhid  17 

Bato^iMteiU^VlteincP1|)B.8-1  OwryruL  Carote's  liosade.  7-1  Oemot  8-1  LwriyKraiyn  14-7  CS4 

HMM  Kto* - Baraaat  Ouftacad  4 out.  rai « neL  3rd  d 17.  XB  ttenl  BetonX  king  « to  4m  II  hredl.  Gd. 


>2m  £12,320  [4  declared) 


CH4 


7-11-6  . ..  ......  — ...... ...... A P McCaa  1 
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John  Rawling  in  Las  Vegas  on  a hot-gospelling  WBA  champion 
who  must  fire  up  for  tonight’s  grab  at  Michael  Moorer’s  IBF  title 


VANDER  Holyfieid 
sees  himself  as  a lion- 
hearted  pugilist 
turned  religious  cru- 
sader. But  the  would-be  evan- 
gelist from  Atlanta  will  need 
to  shed  his  saintly  mantle  and 
adopt  the  role  of  a bar-room 
brawler  if  he  is  to  beat 
Michael  Moorer  in  their 
world  heavyweight  title  unifi- 
cation match  in  Las  Vegas 
tonight. 

That  advice  comes  from  no 
less  than  an  authority  than 
the  World  Boxing  Council 
champion  Lennox  Lewis,  who 
plans  to  challenge  Holyfieid 
and  unity  all  three  major 
titles.  First,  HoJyfleld  must 
add  Moorer’s  International 
Boeing  Federation  title  to  the 
World  Boxing  Association 
be^t  he  has  twice  defended 
against  Mike  Tyson. 

Holyfieid  has  said  that  the 
only  fight  that  would  interest 
him  after  tonight’s  dust-up 
would  be  against  Lewis. 
Moorer,  if  he  prevails,  would 
prefer  a less  dangerous 
rematch  with  49-year-old 
George  Foreman,  the  one  man 


to  have  beaten  him,  which 
would  leave  Lewis  to  contem- 
plate less  glamorous  outings 
against  the  likes  of  James 
“Buster”  Douglas. 

The  betting  money  here  on 
the  Strip  suggests  that  Holy- 
field  win  have  his  revenge 
over  the  southpaw  Moorer, 
who  beat  him  on  points  in 
1391  when  “The  Real  Deal” 
was  out-jabbed  and  outboxed. 
Holyfield  is  a 1-3  favourite 
but  some  experts  argue  that 
these  bets  are  based  on  the 
heart  rather  than  the  head. 

- “It  should  be  an  even- 
money  fight."  said  Lewis, 
who  will  be  at  ringside 
tonight  “Maybe  Evander  had 
a health  problem  against 
Moorer  last  time,  perhaps  he 
had  a shoulder  injury,  but  he 
took  a beating. 

"He  tried  to  outbox  Moorer 
and  couldn’t  do  it  Heavy- 
weights don’t  come  up  against 
many  southpaws  and  he 
couldn’t  cope  with  the  style. 
He  looked  realty  bad. 

"This  time  he  must  assert 
himself  more  because  I don’t 
think  Michael  takes  a shot  too 


well.  If  he  gets  hit  he  goes 
into  his  shell.  Evander’s  on  a 
high  because  he’s  coming  off 
the  Tyson  win,  but  the  mes- 
sage must  be  that  he  has  to 
turn  this  one  into  a brawL” 

Lewis  also  questioned 
whether  Moorer’s  new 
trainer  Freddie  Roach  can  be 
as  inspirational  in  the  comer 
as  the  extrovert  Teddy  Atlas, 
who  quit  In  disgust  after 
Moorer’s  laboured  points  win 
over  the  unheralded  Vaughn 
Bean  in  his  last  fight 

Roach  is  a quieter  figure 
who  prefers  to  caiole  rather 
than  bully.  He  claims  that 
Moorer  will  knock  out  Holy- 
field  within  four  rounds  and 
says  his  moody  charge  is  in 
peak  condition.  Perhaps  more 
importantly  for  such  an  in- 
consistent performer.  Roach 
adds  that  his  fighter’s  fragile 
self-confidence  has  been 
restored  and  that  he  will  have 
the  psychological  edge,  know- 
ing that  he  has  beaten  Holy- 
field  before. 

Holyfieid,  as  ever,  looked  in 
wonderful  condition  at  yester- 
day’s weigh-in,  his  chiselled 


torso  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  fleshy  build  of  his  oppo- 
nent He  scaled  15st  41b,  some 
91b  lighter  than  Moorer  and 
61b  lighter  than  he  was  for  his 
last  meeting  with  Tyson. 

Much  has  been  made  or  the 
unpredictable  Moorer’s  state 
of  mind,  but  it  may  be  Holy- 
Held  who  has  the  bigger  prob- 


lems and  this  could  be  the  key 
to  an  intriguing  contest 

After  the  cauldron  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Tyson  fights. 
Holyfieid  admits  to  a sense  of  I 
anti-climax  this  week,  and  the  j 
weakest  performances  i 
throughout  his  long  career  i 
have  invariably  arrived  when 
he  lacked  a true  sense  of 
challenge. 

He  has  confounded  the  odds 
so  many  times  and  endured 
so  many  ring  wars  that  some 
! question  his  wisdom  in  con- 
tinuing. Even  Lewis,  who 
would  pick  up  the  biggest 
pay-cheque  of  his  career  by 
fighting  him,  feels  that  “it 
would  have  been  a smart 
move”  for  the  35-year-old 
Holyfieid  to  retire  after  beat- 
ing Tyson  the  first  time. 

Holyfieid  chose  to  explain 
to  15,000  people  at  a religious 
rally  he  organised  at  the  Las 
Vegas  baseball  stadium  on 
Thursday  night  that  the  word 
“quit"  did  not  figure  in  his 
vocabulary.  After  the  crowd 
had  heard  from  various  gos- 
pel choirs  and  church  minis- 
ters, he  spoke  without  script 
or  notes  for  45  minutes  in  an 
extraordinary  public  affirma- 
tion of  his  Christian  faith. 

Describing  his  two  wins 
over  Tyson,  he  declared  to 


Squash 


Sailing 


Marshall  seals  World  record 


Richard  Jago 

BRITAIN  has  three  semi- 
finalists  in  the  men’s 
World  Open  for  the  first 
time.  Yesterday’s  unprece- 
dented success  in  Kuala  Lum- 
pur saw  Peter  Nicol  pull  back 
from  the  brink  of  defeat 
against  Egypt’s  Ahmed  Bar- 
ada  and  Peter  Marshall  upset 
the  seedings  for  the  third 
successive  day  by  beating  the 
(Tanarfian  Jonathan  Power. 

For  Nicol,  the  No.  2 seed, 
there  has  never  been  a better 
.opportunity  to  become  the 
first  British  man  to  win  the 
World  Open.  The  Scot  was 
two  games  down  and  within 
two  points  of  a four-game  de- 


feat against  the  briDiant  Bar- 
ada  before  fighting  back  to  a 
9-15,  14-15.  15-7,  15-13,  15-3 
win  which  earned  him  a semi- 
final today  against  the  Welsh- 
man Alex  Goagh. 

But  in  the  biggest  surprise 
of  the  tournament  so  for,  the 
Englishman  Marshall  pre- 
vailed by  15-12,  15-14,  2-15. 
15-9  over  the  third-seeded 
Power,  who  was  many  judges’ 
tip  for  the  title.  Astonishingly 
for  a man  out  for  two  years 
with  chronic  fatigue  syn- 
drome, Marshall  outlasted  his 
opponent  in  his  fifth  match  in 
seven  days. 

The  former  world  No.  2’s  62- 
minute  success,  which  fol- 
lowed his  conquest  of  the 
seeded  Australians  Brett  Mar- 


tin and  Dan  Jenson,  made 
him  only  the  third  qualifier  to 
reach  the  semi-final  stage  of 
this  event 

Marshall  foil  so  far  behind 
in  the  third  game  that  he  let  ft 
go.  but  still  played  the  ball 
tight  and  consistently  enough 
in  the  fourth  to  tire  Power 
and  contain  hia  late  rally. 

‘Tm  not  quite  as  fit  as  I 
was,”  said  Marshall,  “so  I 
probably  play  a few  more 
shots.  In  some  ways  maybe 
Tm  a better  squash  player." 
Today  he  meets  the  top- 
seeded  Australian  Rodney 
Eyles. 

Gough  did  brilliantly  to  add 
to  his  victory  over  the  sixth- 
seeded  Chris  Walker  by  beat- 
ing another  Englishman 


Mark  Cairns  15-12,  15-11. 
15-9,  but  Nicol  is  still  odds-on 
to  reach  the  World  final  for 
the  first  time. 

Nicol  had  a bad  fright  when 
Barada  went  two  games  up 
but  adapted  welL  “He  tried  to 
shut  me  out  of  the  match 
quickly  after  that,  which  con- 
tributed to  his  downfall,''  said 
. the  Scot,  who  was  thus  able  to 
get  the  ball  behind  his  oppo- 
nent more  often  and  took  the 
I third  game  comfortably  as  a 
result. 

After  that  the  Scot’s  greater 
stamina  prevailed,  despite  a 
late  tremor  when  Barada 
recovered  from  19-14  to  13-14 
in  the  fourth  game.  It  could 
prove  Just  the  scare  to  jerk 
Nicol  to  his  best 


Ice  Hockey 


Results 


errant  winger 

Vie  Patchelder 

SHEFFIELD  Steelers  last 
5fcjght  looked  to  have  lost 
out  in  a documentation  wran- 
gle that  will  deprive  them  of 
their  Canadian  winger  Ed 
Courtenay  for  tomorrow’s  Su- 
perleague game  at  Ayr. 

Superleague  allowed  Shef- 
field. to  sign  Courtenay  two 
weeks' ago  despite  his  being 

banned  in  all  North  American 

minor  professional  leagues 
after  receiving  a 25-game  sus- 
pension last  March  from  the 


Football 

I WOIOP  cur  JQUAUFYBKb  AMas  MVS 
Henri  raomfe  tari  A»  Qriv  2.  Iran  0. 

P W D L F A Fta 

i ban 8 3 3 2 13  B II 

Saadi  Arabia — 7 3 2 2 7 6 11 

cm 7 3 i a 7 9 io 

Kuwait 7 2-2  3 7 7 8 

China 7 Z 2 3 10  H 8 

nnaafn^-p  Hair  18  China  v 

Kuwait  Qatar*  Saudi  Arabia, 
sotmi  AMeacAif  supaiteupi  Swat- 
ton*.  am  top  sao  Pago  a can  choi. 
SOUTH  MUCH  CUMHMM  CUPi 
nwL  IMIW  A&stfco  Mlnriied.  Lama  1. 


SARAZSN  WORLD  OTW  (Brass* an. 
Georgia):  fhslro— d »— d«g 
plsllon  of  rriixlBlaysd  reunOJ:  « “ » 
Zouorrm*  flat.  SS  S Torrance  (QSY,  S 


Courtenays  registration 

.was  at  first  authorised  when 

the  Canadian  Hockey  Associa- 
tion fexed  a clearance  to  the 
International  Ice  Hockey  Fed- 
eration. But  yesterday  the 
CHA  refused  to  dear  docu- 
mentation sent  to  them  Iff  the 
UHF  after  ECHL  officials  j 

alerted  them  to  the  ban. 

“With  the  time  difference 
between  Canada  and  Britain 
and  the  HHF  office  in  Zurich 
dosed  for  the  weekend  I can’t 
see  any  way  he  can  play  at 
Ayr,”  said  Superleague’s 
Frank  Dempster. 


Qomez  {CoO.  70  E EtyM  (OB);  W Wle» 
Km  GrSnbarg  M s artUUt*A 

Cejta  (G«);  R Allenty  (At*);  aRaWJGB); 
MLoiw  (MZ)t  P O'Malley  (Aus).  71  C 
Stadtor  (IB);  D Dwri  (US);  L nestwood 
(GBhG  WNtett* (SA);  l PeUu  (Sp);S  v« 
Vuuron  (BA);  F-Nntilio  (NZ);  J Keraohan 
‘loml-r  (Aro).  72  P McCInley 

Er  Prow  (Part;  M Jlmem*  £«:  a 

(Can):  M Sena  (IT);  A Bonhemme 

KAPUUIA  ■mBMATWHAL  (HawaRl! 
ftdnwd  leaders  (US  wiless  sttfsd); 
: os  D Ton*.  04  O Browne.  OS  D Foramen; 
p Jacobsen.  M L Romm:  M Human  07 
p Low: T Bjorn  (Dm);  B Mejftrir  SLo^ 
err.  A Been.  68  u santfly:  T Tones;  B 
Andrade;  D Waldo*  K Sutherland.  Abor 
T*  8 Lane  (GB);  S Lyle  (GB). 

Tennis 


(Sp)  7-0.  3-OL  S-a;  p 1iS»wT  (BO  W G 
SMbwWrin  (CWIel  4-S.TB-3.  8-2:  O Ora— 
i (Oar)  bt  H Gumy  (Aib.1  6-7,  B-1,  8-3. 

; ATP  KirantM  CUPi  Quart  or  «h*8n  V 
I Klefcriioa  (Hus)  btS  SarBStan  (Ann)  6-1. 
6-0:  D Hmmtor  (Can)  bt  M Duran  (C*)  8-3. 

5- «.  Today*  wriHri  Bna  ■*  Kalrinl- 
kov  v Huitiji  : P Korda  (C£)  v W Black 
(Zlm). 

WTA  TOUWUUHNr  (Chicago):  B— ad 
round:  J Hoeofc*  (Cr)  hi  A Frailer  (US) 
3-7. 6-a  8-a  8 wnmrnnm  (US)  bt  M Pierce 
(Fr)  £L3. 7-6:  T Oestdd  (Indo)  Di  B SohulE- 
MeCarthy  (Nath)  8^.  4-6.  6-«:  L Ray- 
mond (US)  bt  A Suglysma  (Japan)  8-4, 

6- 2:  M Taustas  (Fr)  bt  S Appelmans  (Bri) 
6-1. 6-2. 

Basketball 

MBA:  Toronto  92.  EeaMo  KA  MUwauScw 
TOO.  Philadelphia  S3:  Phoenix  75.  New 
York  105. 

Cricket 

RrotTest 


•MTBytercYwrtghOouM 11* 

M BlWte  Young  b Calms 18 

QBiearettcVollorfbCafma T 

U Waugh  e Vettorl  b Calms — — a 

S waugh  evettoriij  Calms . 2 

R Pondng  c Pocock  b Doun *8 

■fi  Haaly  not  out 62 

PRertel  notout — 29 

Extras  (M,  8t7,  nM,  wl)  »« 

Total  (krfl.  91  mrars)  ' 
FMotuloliamW.  46.50,52,108, 226. 

To  tab  S Wafne.  M Kaspmuta,  Q 
McGrath. 

BoarfhwDoril  24-6-53-2;  AlHrt 
23-2-83-0;  Calms  SO-S-6S-44  Vettorl 
6-9-2V-0;  Asdfl  11-8-30-0:  Harris 
4-1-17-0. 

KV  ZEALAND:  B Young.  B Pccock.  M 
Asde.  *S  Fleming.  C Calms.  C-McMHIan. 
tA  Psrore,  C Harris.  0 VsUort.  S OoriL  G 
Allan 


Snooker 


CHAIIPftOVC- 
OOP  (Malvern):  Saud4biab  A Mdo  H R 
Lawler  6-5. 

Ice  Hockey 

HHLi  Buffalo  S.  Florida  4;  Boslon  l Wash- 
ington (E  Onwa  4,  Phoenix  1;  Philadelphia 
ft.  Edmonton  2.  Chicago  2.  Si  Louis  1;  Los 
Angeles  S.  Tampa  Bay  2. 

• Birmingham's  Robert  McCracken  will 
challenge  Hasalne  Chartn  oJ  France  tor 
tha  European  middleweight  title  on 
January  17  at  a French  venue  to  be 
dadded.  The  winner  will  meat  toe 
American  WBC  champion,  Keith  Holmes. 
Chord!  narrowly  lost  to  die  WBC  supsr- 
mlddlaweiriU  champion  Robin  Rpld  In 

Septamoer. 

• Stove  Redgrave  has  moaned  training 
since  being  diagnosed  diabolic  but 
Matthew  McQuillan  will  replace  him  with 
hta  world  champion  craw  males  James 
Cracknell.  Tim  Foster  and  Matthew 
Plneent  In  today’s  Fatten  Head  of  the 
River  Four*  front  UorUak»  to  Putney 
(B.45),  wrffea  Christopher  Dodd. 

They  will  start  as  Leandsr  H in  .isn 
place.  Leander.  who  won  the  thrw  1996 
open  men’s  events  lor  quadrupto  swlto, 
caxad  and  (unless  tours,  have  entered  . 
nine  crews  In  the  Held  mtenoed  this  year 
to  65ft  Oxford  end  Cambridge  enter  six  , 
craws  each  in  preparation  lor  the  Bari 
Race  totals  early  next  month. 

• Danny  Peacock  has  signed  a new  two- 
year  deal  wiih  the  Super  League 
champions  Bradford  Bulls.  The  Australian 

.contra's  contract  which  has  s one-year 
option,  will  aae  him  stay  si  Otsai  until  the 
end  at  1899.  Peacock  scored  16  trios  as 
Bradford  won  their  Ural  rugby  league  tide 
since  1081 

j 8 Somerset's  Phil  Frost  has  won  the 
I England  and  Wales  Crickei  Board's 
groundsman  of  the  year  sward  tor  the 
third  time  in  lour  seasons.  Somerset's 
cruet  executive  Peter  Anderson  said:  "ws 
are  committed  to  fair  pitches  and  U Phil's 
credit  Ira  keeps  producing  them.” 


Squash 


ATP  5TOCXHOCM  OKK> 

Mar  PRaMm  (Aia)btT  Henman  (GB}  6-3, 
B-3:  Q IfwtfiH  (flB)  M M Lawson  (Sum) 
wto;'J  TTteme.li dr  (NethJ  btC  PtoUne  (Fr) 

ATP^CLAV-COOItT  TOURMAMIWT 

(Santiago);  ■ Bee  (Chile)  H 3 Prl«n  (Arg) 
0-7.  B-1,  6-4:  J BwOo  (SpJ  bt  F Ctsvai 


MEN'S  WORLD  Oral  CHAMPIOfl- 
l BMPS  fffaalB  Lurrwti:  tmcw  ifonlaiF 
Wool  (Scot)  U A Barada  (Egypt)  B-i5. 
M-15, 15-7, 15-13.  T5-3:  A CoogA  (Watas) 
U M Calms  (Eng)  15-12.  16-11.  f 


Marshal  Eng)  K J Powers  (Can)  15-12. 
16-14. 3-15;  15-ft  R Cries  (Aus)  bt  A HUI 
(Aus)  is-a  J7-18. 15-a. 


Big  test 
for  new 
skipper 

Bob  Fisher  on  a 
Whitbread  change 


1 A /HEN  the  Whitbread 
l/l/Roand  the  World 

V ¥ Race  restarts  today 
from  Cape  Town,  with  nine 
boats  heading  off  across  the 

Southern  Ocean  to  Freman- 
tle, Western  Australia, 
4,460  miles  distant,  for  Paul 
Standbridge,  the  new  skip- 
per of  Toshiba  following  the 
resignation  of  Chris  Dick- 
son, the  task  will  be  particu- 
larly challenging. 

There  were  only  10  night- 
time hoars  between  the 
time  Standbridge  was 
asked  if  he  would  be  inter- 
ested in  taking  charge  of 
Toshiba  if  the  job  became 
available  and  his  appoint- 
ment. There  was  no  time  to 
renegotiate  an  increase  in 
remuneration  with  Team 
Dennis  Conner  from  a posi- 
tion of  strength. 

Standbridge  will  since 
have  had  pay  talks  with 
Conner,  and  he  certainly 
realises  that  the  game  has 
changed  for  him.  “I  ac- 
cepted the  job  and  the  res- 
ponsibility.” he  said.  That 
responsibility  comes  before 
what  has  been,  tradition- 
ally, the  toughest  leg  of  this 
race.  It  has  claimed  three 
lives  in  the  Southern 
Ocean. 

“Pm  going  to  make  as  few 
changes  as  possible,”  said 
Standbridge.  “We  have  an 
excellent  crew  and  a first- 
class  boat.”  Dickson  had , 
other  ideas  and  these  led  to  . 
his  spectacular  fall  from ' 
grace.  Standbridge  is  a 
pragmatist  and  has  the  ex- 
perience of  four  previous 
excursions  into  this  part  of 
the  world  in  Whitbread 
races. 

Every  sailor  who  has  ex- 
perienced the  Southern 
Ocean  speaks  of  its  unique 
challenge  and  all  are 


Standbridge . . . challenge 

agreed  that  the  monohull 
record  for  24  hours,  set 
recently  by  Dickson  with 
Toshiba  of  434.4  miles,  will 
be  broken  on  this  leg.  Dick- 
son believed  that  one  of  the 
Whitbread  60s  was  capable 
of  500  miles  in  a day. 

Every  one  of  the  skippers 
is  cagey  about  the  size  of 
his  pay-cheque  but  most 
will  collect  in  excess  of  j 
£250,000  for  their  involve- 1 
xnent  in  the  race.  Crewmen  I 
receive  much  less,  the  most ! 
junior  collecting  around 
£30.000,  but  the  addition  to 
their  CV  is  far  more 
valuable. 

Four  years  ago  Matthew 
Humphries  was  the  youn- 
gest Whitbread  skipper  and 
this  time  be  went  with  (he 
winner  of  that  race,  Ross 
Field,  in  America’s  Chal- 
lenge. His  race  looked  to 
have  come  to  an  end  when 
the  boat  was  withdrawn 

through  financial  difficul- 
ties but  his  experience  has 
gained  him  a place  to 
strengthen  the  crew  of 
Gunnar  Krantz’s  Swedish 
Match.  Like  all  the  others 
in  this  leg,  Swedish  Match 
will  have  a full  complement 
of  12  crew. 

The  favourite  for  the  leg 
is  Lawrie  Smith  wiih  SHk 
Cut.  He  had  the  best  day’s 
ran  on  the  first  leg  but  all 
eyes  will  be  on  Standbridge 
and  Toshiba,  the  boat  that 
has  posted  the  best  ever 
ran. 

Paul  Cayard  produced 
the  surprise  of  the  first  leg 
and  could  do  it  again,  but 
until  the  boats  are  deep 
into  the  westerlies  no  one  is 
going  to  let  the  others  out 
of  their  sight  — to  do  so 
could  be  to  win  or  lose  fay  a 
large  margin  and  the  risk  is 
not  worth  it. 
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Tennis 


Exit  Henman 
as  Rusedski 
strolls  on 


Chris  Curtain 


TIM  HENMAN  saw  his 
ATP  Tour  season 
ended  yesterday  by 
the  harsh  realities  of 
tennis  at  the  top.  Having 
forced  break  points  In  the 
first  three  service  games 
against  Part  Rafter,  he  foiled  to 
convert  the  chances  and  even- 
tually lost  his  Stockholm 
Open  quarter-final  6-3,  6-3  to 
the  US  Open  champion. 

■If  rd  taken  my  chances  1 
could  have  been  up  5-0.”  the 
British  No.  2 admitted.  ’’As  it 
was,  I was  3-2  down.  I created 
enough  opportunities.  If  you 
have  break  points  in  three 
gamPQ  and  don’t  take  them, 
that’s  the  story  of  the  match.” 
Henman  said  that  the  Aus- 
tralian world  No.  3,  whom  he 
was  playing  for  the  first  time 
in  his  career,  had  performed 
at  a consistently  high  level. 
“That's  the  secret  of  his 
game,”  he  said. 

Indeed,  though  the  No,  8 
seed  saved  one  match  point 
with  a brave  ace  under  pres- 
sure, (be  top  seed  subjected 
the  Briton's  game  with  a bril- 
liant 69-minute  serve- and-v  al- 
ley mauling.  “The  first  six 
games  were  definitely  the 
key.”  Rafter  said.  ’1  could 
have  lost  the  first  set  6-0  but 
having  taken  it  1 felt  1 played 
really  well  in  the  second.” 

But  if  the  season  is  effec- 
tively over  for  Henman,  who 
will  now  ease  down  at  next 
week’s  British  National 
Championships  in  Telford. 
Greg  Rusedski  is  in  line  for 


Give  me  strength . . . Evander  Holyfieid  leads  a Gospel  meeting  in  prayer  while  his  opponent  Michael  Moorer  (below)  lifts  a defiant  fist  at  yesterday’s  weigh-in  photographs:  al  bello 

Saint  Holyfieid  ‘must  get  nasty* 


rapturous  applause:  “I  cant 
tell  you  how  I did  it,  but  I 
know  how  God  did  it  I 
trusted  in  the  Lord  and  He  got 
me  through.  People  said  when 
he  bit  me,  “How  did  you 
handle  that  pain?’  The  Lord 
said.  “People  need  to  know 
u’bat  forgiveness  is  really 
about’  Because  I didn't  let 
myself  get  lured  into  doing 
what  he  did,  God  got  the 
praise  and  the  glory.  He  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  show 
how  a Christian  is  supposed 
to  handle  adversity.” 

Don  Turner  is  nominally 
his  trainer,  but  Holyfieid  has 
no  doubt  that  a more  power- 
ful force  is  alongside  him. 

“I  believe  in  God,”  Moorer 
has  protested,  "I  pray  too." 
But  the  crowd  chooses  not  to 
hear  him.  Jeers  and  boos  al- 
most drowned  out  the  ampli- 
fied voice  of  the  master  of  cer- 
emonies when  Moorer 
stepped  forward  at  tbe  weigh- 
in,  and  few  voices  will  be 
heard  in  his  support  tonight 
Holyfield’s  celestial  reserve 
tank  might  see  him  through 
another  day.  If  sufficiently  in- 
spired he  might  win  by  stop- 
page around  the  10th  round, 
but  his  time  is  running  out 
Even  the  finest  engine  ever 
built  must  wear  out  one  day. 


Cricket 


an  intriguing  return  mwtnh 
against  the  big  Australian 
who  beat  him  in  the  Flushing 
Meadow  final 

The  British  No.  1 had  the 
easiest  of  passages  to  the  semi- 
finals when  his  opponent  yes- 
terday, the  Swede  Magnus 
Larsson.  pulled  out  through  Al- 
ness. Larsson's  withdrawal 
gave  the  No.  2 seed  valuable 
extra  recovery  time,  as  he  him- 
self needed  two  days  in  bed  be- 
fore beating  Lionel  Roux  on 
Thursday.  “1  guess  Magnus  got 
the  hug  J had,"  said  Rusedski, 
the  world  No.  5 who  now  feces 
the  Dutchman  Jan  Siemerink 
in  his  gpmi-flnai  today. 

“I  was  practising  on  a court 
□ext  to  Magnus  earlier  and 
everything  seemed  fine.  A lit- 
tle later  his  coach  came  up  to 
me  and  said  “Well  done*.  I 
didn't  know  why,  then  he  told 
me  Magnus  couldn’t  play." 

While  Rusedski  heads  to 
Hanover  for  the  elite  ATP 
World  Championship  next 
week,  Henman  will  take  a 
break  after  setting  the  stan- 
dard for  his  prospective  do- 
mestic challengers  in  Telford. 

“My  season  is  over  and  it’s 
not  been  a bad  year,”  lie  said. 
"1  won  my  first  two  titles,  fin- 
ished in  the  top  20  and  got  as 
high  as  No.  14.  m go  to  the 
nationals  to  support  British 
tennis,  see  a few  old  friends 
and  hove  a good  time.  I don’t 
have  much  to  gain.” 

Henman  will  make  his  1998 
debut  in  January  in  Doha, 
where  he  reached  the  final 
this  year  a week  before  win- 
ning his  first  ATP  Tour  title 
in  Sydney. 


England  add  a 
dash  of  colour 


England  will  wear 
coloured  shirts  in  a 
home  one-day  interna- 
tional series  for  the  first  time 
next  summer  when  they  meet 
South  Africa  and  Sri  Lanka  in 
the  August  triangular  tourna- 
ment after  signing  a £500.000 
deal  with  the  Japanese  com- 
pany Asics,  who  become 
national  kit  suppliers. 

The  navy  Hue  and  silver 
strip  will  first  appear  during 
the  limited-overs  Internation- 
als against  West  Indies  at  the 
end  of  the  Caribbean  tour  in 
April.  Stephen  Newell,  Asics 
UK  promotions  manager,  said: 
The  shirts,  both  Test  and 
oneway,  will  be  significantly 
different  from  those  tradition- 
ally worn  by  England.” 
Nottinghamshire  are  flying 
Paul  Strang,  the  Zimbabwe 
leg-spinner,  to  England  in  the 
hope  of  clinching  a deal  with 
him  next  week.  Strang,  who 
became  the  county’s  first- 
choice  overseas  player  once 
Shane  Warne  decided  against 
joining  them,  will  arrive  on 
Monday. 

“After  the  experience  we 
had  earlier  this  year  in  find- 
ing an  overseas  player  we 
don’t  want  to  take  any 
chances,”  said  Nottingham- 
shire’s cricket  manager  Alan 

OrmrtxL 

Mark  Taylor  produced  bis 
best  performance  for  two 
years  with  an  outstanding 
century  to  prevent  New  Zea- 
land taking  an  early  advan- 
tage on  tbe  first  day  of  tbe 
opening  Test  in  Brisbane. 

Taylor,  whose  captaincy  has 
been  in  doubt  for  some  time, 
vindicated  the  decision  to 
retain  him  in  that  role  as  he 
hdped  Australia  recover  from 
52  for  four  at  lunch  to  289  for 


six  at  the  dose.  It  was  Taylor’s 
first  century  In  Australia 
since  his  123  against  Pakistan 
in  Hobart  fo  November  1995. 

Taylor,  who  had  ended  a 
run  of  20  Test  innings  without 
reaching  a half-century  with 
his  battling  129  in  the  first 
Itest  against  England  at  Edg- 
baston  in  Jane,  said  after  his 
U2  in  312  minutes:  “This  is 
the  best  I’ve  batted  in  a Test 
probably  since  Hobart  I’ve 
had  a tough  year  but  always 
believed  my  time  would 
come." 

The  33-year-old  anchored 
the  Australia  innings  after 
New  Zealand  put  the  home 
side  in  and  capitalised  on  a 
moist,  unprepared  pitch  by 
making  early  inroads  into 
their  top  order. 

The  Nottinghamshire  all- 
rounder  Chris  Calms  dis- 
missed Matthew  Elliott  (18), 
Greg  Blewett  (7),  Mark  Waugh 
(3)  and  Steve  Waugh  (2)  in  the 
morning  session  to  lift  New 
Zealand  hopes  of  restricting 
Australia's  first-innings  total. 

But  the  next  two  sessions 
belonged  to  Australia  as 
Taylor  partnered  Ricky  Pout- 
ing (26)  and  the  wicketkeeper 
lan  Healy  in  beginning  tbe 
fightback.  Taylor  and  Ponting 
constructed  a 56-run  sixth- 
wicket  partnership  and  the 
former  found  an  ally  in  Healy, 
with  whom  he  added  117  be- 
fore Taylor  was  out  45  min- 
utes before  stumps,  having  hit 
10  boundaries.  Healy  finished 
unbeaten  on  62  and  Paul  Reif- 
fel  reached  the  close  on  23. 

Madan  Lai  has  been 
replaced  as  India's  coach  by 
the  former  Test  batsman  An- 
ush man  Gaekwad.  Sachin 
Tendulkar  is  expected  to  be 
retained  as  captain. 


Sport  in  brief 

Tennis 

Serena  Williams.  16-year-old 
younger  sister  of  the  US  Open 
finalist  Venus  Williams, 
puRed  off  a surprise  6-3,  7-6 
win  over  the  world  No.  7 and 
former  French  Open  cham- 
pion Mary  Pierce  to  reach  the 
Ameritecb  Cup  quarter-finals 
in  Chicago.  “Since  I’ve  been 
able  to  watch  Venus  1 don’t 
have  to  make  the  same  mis- 
takes,” explained  the  world 
No.  304  after  only  the  11th 
match  of  her  career. 

Sailing 

The  Champagne  Mttmm  Ad- 
miral's Cup  and  the  Fastnet 
Race  will  not  be  included  in 
Cowes  Week  in  1999,  writes 
Bob  Fisher.  There  will  be  four 
days  of  inshore  races  and  the 
209-mile  Channel  Race,  but 
the  Fastnet  will  be  replaced 
by  a new  long-distance  race 
held  in  July  before  Cowes 
Week  starts.  Hie  classes  will 
be  the  Mumm  36,  a second 
one-design  yet  to  be  decided 
and  a development  class  cov- 
ering 40-5Qft  overall 

Motor  Racing 

The  Italian  driver  Jarno 
Trail!  has  signed  a two-year 
contract  with  the  Prost-Peu- 
geot  Formula  One  team. 
Trulli,  23.  will  join  Olivier 


Panis,  for  whom  he  deputised 
last  season  when  the  French- 
man was  hurt  in  a crash  at 
tbe  Canadian  GP.  He  has 
raced  in  14  grands  prix.  seven 
for  Minardi,  seven  for  Frost 

Hockey 

England's  women  return  to 
National  League  duties  this 
weekend  after  their  matches 
with  Korea,  writes  Pot  Row- 
ley.  Karen  Brown,  England's 
sweeper,  will  be  in  midfield 
for  Slough  today  while  the 
centre-back  MeL  Clewiow,  top 
scorer  in  tbe  World  Junior 
Cup,  is  expected  to  be  in  Can- 
terbury's forward  line  at 
Bradford. 

Brown  will  be  playing  in 
Slough’s  100th  National 
League  game  which,  perhaps 
fittingly,  is  against  promoted 
Otton,  for  many  the  team  of 
the  future.  For  the  second 
week  there  are  no  Premier 
Division  men’s  matches  while 
England  complete  the  -Test 
series  against  Egypt  in  Cairo. 

Golf 

Sam  Torrance,  with  a four* 
under-par  68,  looked  like 
being  the  first-round  leader  in 
the  rain-interrupted  Subaru 
Saiazen  World  Open  at  Bra- 
selton,  Georgia,  until  the 
American  Mark  Calcavecchia 
came  in  with  a course  record 
of  62, 10  under  par,  to  take  a 
six-stroke  lead  over  Torrance 
and  Germany’s  Sven  Struver. 
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The  Guardian 


Football 


Wenger's 


cc 


RESENT  the  feet  that 
everybody  thinks 
there  is  only  Man- 
chester United  in  the 
. country.  I can  under- 

it  because  of  what 

they've  achieved  in  the  last 
two  weeks.  But  that  can 
change  quickly.  We  are  in  a 
society  where  the  moment  is 
all-important" 

Thus  spoke  Arsene  Wenger 
yesterday  as  his  own  private 
reckoning  loomed.  Tomor- 
row's seismic  encounter  be- 
tween Arsenal  and  United  at 
Highbury  will  reveal  how 
much  closer  Wenger's  work- 
in-progress  is  to  completion 
as  he  enters  his  second  year 
in  charge.  “Yes,  thank  you," 
he  said  at  the  team's  hotel, 
“you  can  put  a spotlight  over 
me  on  the  bench  if  you  want.” 
The  exquisite  sub-plot  to 
this  salty  league  leadership 
struggle  is  not  so  much  Ian 
Wright  versus  Peter  Schmei- 
chel  as  Wenger  against  Alex 


Ferguson.  Both  are  feisty 
enough  to  enjoy  the  headline 
contrast  between  a volcanic 
Scot  from  a blue-collar  back- 
ground and  a sagely -furrowed 
economics  graduate  from 
Strasbourg  with  a supposed 
Phd  in  all  things  worldly.  Fer- 
guson's first  thoughts  will  be 
that  United  are  doing  pretty 
nicely  themselves  abroad 
with  a 100  per  cent  record  in 
the  Champions  League  and 
are  running  amok  at  home. 

United’s  primary  advantage 

is  the  absence  of  Dennis  Berg- 
kamp  through  suspension. 
Next  is  United's  run  of  7-0 
and  6-1  victories  at  home 
together  with  that  3-1  win 
over  Feyenoord  in  Rotterdam. 
Arsenal  were  walloped  3-0  sit 
Derby  last  weekend  (“We  lost 
our  confidence  a hit  In  that 
game").  Last  year  they  lost 
home  and  away  to  both  Liver- 
pool and  United  and  have 
beaten  Ferguson's  team  only 
once  in  their  last  10  meetings 


in  the  league.  Wright  last 
scored  against  them  six  years 
ago  when  he  was  still  with 
Crystal  Palace. 

The  one  certainty  is  that 
there  wHL  be  no  more  gum 
spat  in  Ferguson's  direction 
from  the  Arsenal  bench  and 
no  flying  crockery  in  the 
home  dressing-room.  “I  try  to 
master  my  nerves,  keep  my 
behaviour  clean,"  Wenger 
says.  *T  feel  it’s  dangerous  to 
he  very  passionate.  I know  1 
could  do  damage.” 

“Physically?"  he  was  asked. 
“Yes,"  he  replied.  "What 
would  you  do,  kick  doors, 
kick  the  cat?" 

“Kick  journalists?"  he 
added,  helpfully.  He  was  toy- 
ing with  us,  for  sure,  but  the 
essential  point  remains.  “The 
English  players  give  yon 
everything  they  can.  So 
you’re  in  an  advising  situa- 
tion, not  a shouting  one.  I 
could  never  say  to  a Winter- 
bum  or  Bould  or  Dixon  — 


Paul  Hayward 

talks  to  Arsenal's 
manager  about 
tomorrow's  visit  of 
Manchester  United 


Wenger T like  pressure’ 


you’re  not  trying.  You  cannot 
go  into  the  dressing-room  and 
throw  bottles  at  their  heads. 
It  would  be  stupid." 

Wenger  is  much  too  shrewd 
to  take  a knoackabout  pre- 
match  chat  to  heart  But  the 
heaping  of  eulogies  on  Old 
Trafford  stokes  his  most  com- 
bative impulses.  “He  [Fergu- 
son] bad  time  to  work  on  his 


team  when  people  were  more 
patient  than  they  are  now. 
Man  Utd  show  stability  is  the 
right  way."  Of  his  own 
reforming  work  over  the  sum- 
mer he  says:  "We  changed  the 
system,  we  changed  many  of 
the  players  and  are  still 
second  in  the  league  only  four 
points  behind.  Why  should  we 
be  anxious? 


‘Tm  always  under  pres- 
sure, and  I like  that  What’s 

baring  is  not  being  under 
pressure.  I have  nearly  700 
gampg  on  the  bench  behind 
me  and  if  i couldn't  cope  with 
pressure  I would  have  walked 
away  a long  time  a go.” 

United,  Liverpool  and  New- 
castle all  beat  Arsenal  at 
Highbury  last  season.  “We 
cannot  afford  to  do  that  again, 
of  course.  We  lost  the  champi- 
onship at  home,’*  he  says.  “1 
don’t  agree  that  United  have 
left  the  rest  behind.  On  their 

form  of  the  last  two  weeks,  yes. 

But  they’ve  played  twice  at 
home  against  weaker  teams. 
They  will  not  cruise  through 
the  season  like  that,  don’t 
worry.  What  is  important  to  us 
is  that  we're  consistent” 

With  Bergkamp  and  Eman- 
uel Petit  suspended  and  Marc 
Overmars  and  David  Platt 
doubtful  through  Injury 
Wenger  may  summon  Nicolas 
AneUca  or  Christopher  Wreh 


up,  and  here  again  wants 

to  convince  his  audie^teu 
United’s  youth  programme 
hasn't  driven  tlwm  into  an 

unassailable  lead.  There 
were  not  enough  QuahtygaY 
ers  between  20  and  28  here  so 

Overmars,  remember,  is  m. 
Grimandi  is  26.  AnaDsa  18. 

Boa  Morte  20  Vieira  21- 

“Against  Birmingham  this 
season  we  played  with  toe 
reserve  That  shows  we 
have  strength  for  the  fcture. 
r.ifltn  Brady  is  responsible  for 

the  youth  policy  and  we  tryto 
get  the  best  kids  m now.  We 
are  prepared  in  the  long-term 
to  fight  for  the  title." 

Lest  anyone  should  think 
he’s  afraid  he  rose  quidfly 
with  an  impressanos  smile 
and  said  as  he  left  “Don’t  miss 

that  game.”  Not  many  win. 


United 

leaving 

pack 

behind 


Martin  Thorpe 


THOSE  looking  for  a 
hum  to  challenge  Man- 
chester United’s  Pre- 
miership dominance  are 
probably  feeling  a touch 
uninspired  this  morning. 
While  Arsenal  are  proving 
increasingly  short  of  craft, 
the  art  of  consistency  has 
eluded  other  pursuers. 

Newcastle’s  unimpres- 
sive midweek  performance 
suggests  they  will  not  win 
the  three  games  in  hand 
that  would  lift  them  into 
second  spot,  and  though  the 
third-placed  Blackburn 
possess  an  obdnraracy 
often  seen  in  title  challeng- 
ers. they,  -hardly  set  the 
poises  racing.'  Today,  at 
home  to  Bverton,  they  will 
be  without  the  injured 
Colin  Hendry. 

Chelsea,  the  Cup  Win- 
ners’ Cup  quarter-finalists, 
take  on  West  Ham  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge  tomorrow 
knowing  they  have  a snow- 
ball in  bell's  chance  of  beat- 
ing Harry  Redknapp’s  im- 
proved side  7-1. 

Even  a healthy  collection 
of  dean  sheets  cannot  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  Chelsea's 
defence  looks  a mite  vul- 
nerable at  times  and  will  be 
truly  tested  by  the  arrival 
of  another  passing  side 
complete  with  the  Premier- 
ship’s leading  scorer,  John 
Hartson. 

The  fifth-placed  Leices- 
ter, who  play  Wimbledon 
on  Monday,  will  do  well  to 
remain  at  this  altitude  and 
the  same  goes  for  the  sixth- 
placed  Derby.  Today  their 
tall  totem  Paulo  Wanchope 
is  away  on  World  Cup  duty 
for  the  visit  of  another  in- 
form team,  Leeds  United, 
one  place  below  them  and 
beginning  to  find  some 
shape  and  sharpness  under 
George  Graham. 

Roy  Evans  and  Gerry 
Francis  try  to  avoid  the 
Golden  Boot  award  at  An- 
fleld,  as  both  managers 
seek  the  win  that  would 
shield  them  from  more 
criticism. 

Despite  Liverpool's  Euro- 
pean expulsion  in  mid- 
week, Evans  Insisted  yes- 
terday that  he  was  going 
nowhere.  “I  am  determined 
to  see  this  job  through,"  he 
said  defiantly. 

After  two  successive  de- 
feats another  today  could 
drop  Spurs  into  the  bottom 
three.  The  Injury  news 
from  White  Hart  Lane  is 
more  heartening.  Darren 
Anderton  is  set  to  make  his 
first  start  of  the  season, 
Steffen  Iversen  is  also  back 
from  injury  and  Les  Ferdi- 
nand may  start  full  train- 
ing next  week. 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Andy  Cole  (Manchester 
United)  whose  hat-trick 
against  Feyenoord  in 
Rotterdam  has  won  Mm 
another  England  chance. 


Pallister 
still  the 
permanent 
fixture 

Michael  Walker  meets  the  defender  who 
has  come  a long  way  from  the  dole  queue 


RYAN  Robson,  Paul 
Ince.  Steve  Bruce, 
Mark  Hughes,  An- 
drei Kanchelskis, 
Eric  Cantona  . . . and  Gary 
Pallister.  It  is  not  too  difficult 
to  spat  the  odd  one  out  of 
those  magnificent  seven  ser- 
vants of  the  rolling  revolution 
at  Old  Trafford  presided  over 
by  commissar  Alex  Ferguson. 

Only  Pallister  has  not  made 
for,  or  been  asked  to'  bead 
towards,  the  exit  sign  at  the 
Theatre  of  Dreams.  And  every- 
body who  watched  as  Pallister 
swept  out  of  defence  and 
through  the  Feyenoord  mid- 
field on  Wednesday  evening  to 


Td  like  to  take  a year 
out  when  I finish.  1 
want  to  travel  and  see 
the  world,  not  just  be 
stuck  in  hotels’ 


initiate  Andy  Cole’s  hat- 
trick  goal  will  have  to  say  that 
once  again  Ferguson's  judg- 
ment has  been  vindicated. 

It  is  just  over  eight  years 
since  Middlesbrough  managed 
to  persuade  Manchester 
United  to  part  with  esa  million 
for  Pallister  — then  a British 
record  and  a sum  the  player 
yesterday  called  “ridiculous'’. 
It  is  a period  of  time  that  has 
shown  the  defender  the  ftiH 
range  of  United  drama. 

There  was  the  pressure  of 
early  depression,  with  Pallis- 
ter pilloried  on  his  debut  for 
giving  away  a penalty:  the 
struggling  form  and  the  near 
miss  to  Leeds  United  in  1992; 
and  then  the  breakthrough  in 
1993,  the  rise  to  domestic  om- 
nipotence and  finally  this  sea- 
son’s European  surge. 

Pallister.  now  32,  relaxed 
and  softly  spoken,  has  been  a 
central  figure  of  the  evolu- 
tion, ready  to  clock  up  what 
will  be  his  403rd  match  in  all 
competitions  at  Arsenal 
tomorrow.  Only  Brian 
McClair  has  been  at  the  club 
longer.  Ever  present  this 
term  and  with  another  foil 
season  left  on  his  contract, 
Pallister  could  be  passing  the 
likes  of  Martin  Buchan  and 
George  Best  in  games  for 
United  when  his  34th  birth- 
day is  looming.  And  then? 

‘Tve  got  a few  ideas  about 
what  I want  to  do.”  he  said. 
"Ideally  Td  like  to  take  a year 


AN  Other 


out  when  I i finish  playing.  I 
want  to  travel  and  see  the 
world,  not  just  be  stuck  in 
hotels  — like  when  we  were 
in  Rome  and  you  see  the  Col- 
osseum from  the  bus.  Fd  like 
to  enjoy  these  places.” 

That  would  be  the  culmina- 
tion of  a long  and  unexpected 
Journey,  (hi  a lengthy  dole 
queue  when  he  signed  for  Mid- 
dlesbrough at  the  age  of  19.  Pal- 
lister’s  preparation  for  the  big 
time  could  hardly  have  been 
more  different  from  that  of  the 
bright  young  things  being 
groomed  for  feme  at  Old  Traf- 
ford today. 

His  first  wage  was  £S0  a 
week,  paid  by  a Teesside  scaf- 
fblder  because  Boro’s  financial 
situation  was  so  dire,  and  a 3-0 
cMeat  by  Wimbledon  at  Plough 
Lane  was  his  first  game.  “It 
was  a hell  of  an  introduction  to 
first-team  football  But  even 
though  I was  19  and  on  the  dole 
I still  wanted  to  be  a profes- 
sional footballer.  So  it  was  a 
bit  cf  a lifeline  for  me.” 

Farmed  out  to  Darlington 
by  the  then  Boro  manager  Wil- 
lie Maddren  "to  be  toughened 
up”,  Pallister  soon  returned 
and  started  earning  such 
praise  for  his  elegant  author- 
ity that  Bobby  Robson  gave 
him  the  first  of  his  22  caps, 
and  he  was  in  the  England 
squad  announced  yesterday. 

Inevitably  the  contenders 
came  calling,  yet  though  flat- 
tered to  join  United  Pallister 
was  “disappointed”  in  the 
“sour"  manner  ofhis  Middles- 
bzough  departure,  while  the 
initial  criticism  he  received  in 
Manchester  revealed  the  inten- 
sity of  the  spotlight  into  which 
he  had  moved. 

“1  was  an  easy  target,  the 
dub  itself  was  an  easy  target, 
the  manager  as  welL  There 
was  the  whole  thing  about  not 
winning  the  championship  for 
22  years  and  that  didn't  stop 
until  we  broke  that  mould." 

Ferguson  has  spent  the 
time  since,  with  Cantona  and 
post-Cantoua.  remoulding, 
and  his  latest  model  may  be 
the  best  of  all  "But  don’t  ask 
me  to  compare,”  said  Pallis- 
ter, fed  op  with  the  question. 
“Even  though  I've  been  in- 
volved I find  it  really  difficult 
to  judge.  But  this  team  hasn't 
reached  anywhere  near  its 
peak.  This  team  has  the  po- 
tential to  go  on  and  achieve 
greatness  as  long  as  it  doesn’t 
lose  sight  of  its  goals." 

It  is  unimaginable  that  Fer- 
guson, or  indeed  the  players, 
would  let  that  happen.  As  Pal- 
lister said  of  that  relation- 


Defence  mechanism Pallister,  named  in  the  England  squad  yesterday,  is  happy  to  be  at  United  chrstophbi  thomond 


ship:  “He  is  a man  the  players 
trust.  If  you've  got  any  prob- 
lems, either  football  ones  or 
away  from  the  game,  then  you 
can  trust  him  to  be  discreet. 


“He’s  unconditionally  loyal 
bo  this  dub  and  if  you’re  with 
him  he'll  help  all  he  can.  All 
those  players  that  you’ve  men- 
tioned. who’ve  left,  have  been 


great  for  the  dub  but  at  some 
stage  the  manager  has  thought 
that  he  has  someone  better. 

“In  any  business  you've  got 
to  be  hard  and  he  accepts  that 


along  the  way  he’ll  upset 
some  people.  Chances  are  it 
will  be  the  same  for  me.  No- 
body wants  to  leave  this  club, 
rm  just  pleased  to  be  here." 


FEW  footballers  have  come 
closer  to  representing  the 
epitome  of  the  hard-work- 
ing English  midfielder  thaw 

this  quick,  aggressive  and 

perceptive  Northerner.  His 
playing  career  began  at  a 
trot  but  did  not  get  folly 
Into  its  stride  until  he 
helped  form  the  nucleus  of 
a memorable  revival  by 
scholarly  scientists.  After 
that  he  became  a bnshman 
for  a while,  gathered  moss 
by  the  roadside,  went  to  the 
deep  south,  played  in  a 
Midlands  meadow  and 
eventually  got  the  shakes, 
though  not  through 
alcohoL 

Last  week:  Danny  Wilson 
( Wigan  Athletic,  Bury,  Ches- 
terfield, Nottingham  Forest, 
Brighton,  Luton.  Sheffield 
Wednesday,  Barnsley). 


Lambert  debut  delayed 


Patrick  Glenn 


PAUL  LAMBERT  may  be 
an  unusual  substitute 
for  Celtic  when  the  Old 
Firm  belatedly  come  together 
for  the  first  timp  this  season. 
It  is  not  often  that  an  interna- 
tional midfielder  with  a Euro- 
pean Cup  medal,  newly- 
signed  for  £2  million,  is 
confined  to  the  bench. 

_But  Lambert’s  transfer 
from  Borussia  Dortmund  was 
formalised  only  yesterday, 
leaving  little  time  for  his  ap- 
praisal by  Wim  Jansen. 

The  Dutchman  confirmed 
that  Lambert  became  a target 
the  moment  the  coach  saw 
him  in  Scotland's  match 
against  Belarus  at  Pittodrie 


In  September.  “That  was  at 
the  start  of  my  career  here 

and  everybody  had  been  talk- 
ing about  him,"  said  Jansen. 
“When  I saw  him  I knew  they 
were  right  and  decided  there 
and  then  we  should  have 

him.” 

With  the  striker  Henrik 
Larsson  apparently  none  the 
worse  for  a training-ground 
incident  with  his  team-mate 
Tosh  McKinlay.  it  Is  unlikely 
that  Jansen  win  alter  the  side 
who  have  won  their  last  eight 
league  matches  and  share  the 
leadership  with  Hearts. 

Celtic's  chairman  Fergus 
McCann  revealed  yesterday 
that  It  is  unllkdy  that  either 
McKinlay  or  Larsson  will  be 
punished  for  their  fracas.  “No 
action  is  likely,"  said 


McCann.  “If  we  do  decide  to 
do  something  it  will  not  be 
made  public." 

McKinlay,  not  involved  in 
the  first-team  squad,  has  been 
given  the  weekend  off  by  the 
club  and  win  not  return  until 
next  Thursday  as  he  Joins  up 
with  Scotland  for  Wednes- 
day's match  against  France  in 
St  Etien  ne. 

The  Rangers  manager  Wal- 
ter Smith  will  recall  the  cap- 
tain Richard  Gough  to  central 
defence.  Gough  missed  last 
week's  match  against  Kilmar- 
nock because  of  a virus. 

Rangers  are  unbeaten  in 
the  last  eight  league  matches 
between  the  great  rivals,  with 
five  victories.  "I  am  hoping  a 
lot  of  last  season's  tension  has 
been  reduced,”  said  Smith. 


I 


Robson  agrees  £1 ,6m  fee  as 
Boro  revive  Padovano  deal 


Bryan  Robson’s  search 
for  somebody  to  fill  Fabri- 
zio  Ravanelli's  boats  appears 
to  have  hit  the  jackpot  in 
Turin,  where  the  Middles- 
brough manager  has  spent 
much  of  the  past  week  per- 
suading Juventus’s  reserve 
striker  Michele  Padovano  to 
sign  for  the  Tees-side  dub. 

Juventus,  also  Ravanelli's 
old  club,  have  agreed  a 
£1.6  million  fee  for  the  31- 
year-old.  *1  expect  a positive 
decision  this  weekend."  said 
Robson.  “I  spent  a long  time 
in  Italy  this  week.  The  situa- 
tion couldn’t  be  worked  out 
then  but  we've  agreed  the  fee, 
offered  him  favourable  terms, 
and  1 anticipate  his  acknow- 
ledgement at  worst  In  the 
next  48  hours." 


QPR  s assistant  manager 
Bruce  Rioch  yesterday  played 
down  talk  that  he  is  befog 
“P  Aw  the  job  of  Shef- 
field Wednesday  manager 

fat  Rioch,  who  is 
working  without  a contract  as 
Stewart  Houston’s  No.  2 
might  want  the  job  were  more 
forthcoming  from  the  Loftus 
Road  club's  officials.  S 
“Bruce  has  always  said  he 
is  keen  to  return  to  top-flight 
management,  so  it  wouldnot 
surprise  us  if  this  were  frue  " 
said  a spokesman. 

Dave  Beasant  has  comdeteri 
k*5  mPVe  fo  Nottingham  Forest 

ampton.  Hie  38-year-old  goal- 
S*fP?r-w*>°  has  been  on  lSn 
for  two  months,  has  a 

until  themdXeSLi*'4 


Football  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


s THE  World  Cup  flJ*; 
als  approach,  and 
thoughts  turn 

SSfgs 

haps  worth  recalling  those 

"iSdTSmes?  Today's 
millionaire 

think  that  Bobby  Moore 
and  Co  were  barking-  Ac- 
cording to  an  imminent  bi- 
Srapby  of  the  late  England 
Pickles  foe  dog 
SJned  more  for  findragfoe 
World  Cup  than  the  team 

di^?errW^Dfriophy  was 
stoten  in  iwe  and  EUddes 
famously  sniffed  it  out,  foe 
Gand  his  owner  Mr  Cor- 

players’  win  bonuses  added 
up  to  £1,360  each.  Even  foe 
manager  Alf  Ramsey’s  sal- 
ary was  only  £4.500  ay  ear* 

And  to  further  prove  that  a 
dog  is  man’s  best  friend, 
foe  players’  wives  were  not 
invited  to  the  post-final  din- 
ner but  Pickles  was. 

Unfortunately  foe  book, 
Moore  Than  a Legend,  by 
Phil  Daniels,  reveals  that 
Pickles  failed  to  enjoy  the 
fall  rewards  of  his  success. 
Well  before  the  year’s  sup- 
ply of  dog  food  ran  out  he 
strangled  Himself  trying  to 
chase  a cat. 

Apparently  Brentford 
is  within  spitting  dis- 
tance of  Fulham  — Micky 
Adams  has  checked. 

CAN  Manchester  City’s 
season  get  any  worse? 
After  Tuesday's  home  de- 
feat to  Port  Vale,  gloating 
Stockport  County  fan 
Andrew  Jeffay  wanted  to 
give  his  City-snpporting 
mate  Clive  a pointed  birth- 
day present:  so  he  pre- 
sented him  with  a a betting 
slip  backing  Frank  Clark’s 
team  to  win  the  First  Div- 
ision title  this  season. 

The  point  is  that  when 
Andrew  first  asked  the 
bookmaker  what  price  they 
were  offering,  the  com- 
puter came  up  with  66-1. 
Andrew  was  unimpressed. 
"Give  me  100-1,”  ,he 
demanded. 

“Tell  you  what."  came 
the  bookmaker’s  reply,  “IT1 
give  you  125-1.’’  . 

^PHANKS  for  the  thought, 
I boss.  Peter  Reid,  on  an- 
other injury  setback  for  his 
midfielder  Steve  Agnew: 
“He’s  had  a bad  time  with 
injuries."  said  the  Sunder- 
land  manager.  "But  Steve 
is  a real  good  pro  and  de- 
serves a break."  (From 
Mark  Hind  of  Stocksfield). 


THE  Football  Assc 
tton’s  technical  dire 
is  apparently  missing 
day-to-day  invoLvemen 
football.  Funny.  Aftei 
minutes  or  Chesterfi 
recent  game  against 
ham,  Wilkinson 
replaced  by  Howard. 

Okay,  can  you 
television  pro 
named  after  cun 
miership  players? 
at  end  of  the  colm 


managers  havi 
Hamilton,  D 
Brian  Little 
McGhee  (spott 
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Football 

Silent  but 
deadly  Negri 
livens  up 
the  Old  Firm 

Patrick  Glenn  on  the  prolific  Rangers 
striker  Celtic  must  stop  today  at  Ibrox 

OF  ALL  the  elements  Jngly  limitless  potential, 
that  make  today's  Negri  started  as  a 17-year - 
OM  Firm  match  so  old  in  1988  with  Udinese,  then 
tantalising,  none  in  Swie  R anil  cnont  onnallv 


OF  ALL  the  elements 
that  make  today’s 
Old  Firm  match  so 
tantalising,  none 
will  be  more  intriguing  than 
the  duel  between  Marco  Negri 
and  the  Celtic  defence. 

The  Italian  striker,  who 
Joined  Rangers  from  Perugia 
for  £3.5  million  In  the  sum- 
mer, has  made  a stunning  im- 
pact, with  23  goals  in  10  Scot- 
tish league  matches.  By 
scoring  on  each  of  those  out- 
ings, he  established  a Premier 
Division  record  for  gnpta  in 
successive  games. 

Negri  indeed,  has  scored 
almost  as  many  in  one  match 
as  the  reformed  Celtic  defence 
have  conceded  during  the 
campaign  so  far.  His  five 
against  Dundee  United  is  only 
three  short  of  the  eight  lost  by 
the  Parkhead  side's  back  four, ; 

On  a pro-rata  basis,  Negri  is  i 
heading  for  a total  in  excess 
of  80  by  the  completion  of  the 
36-match  programme.  That 
would  shatter  every  record  in 
the  book  apart  from  Jimmy 
McCrary's  all-time  highest 
career  aggregate,  though  it 
took  the  great  Celtic  centre- 
forward’  of  the  Twenties  and 
Thirties  16  years  to  accumu- 
late his  398  In  the  league  and 
427  overall. 

Having  Just  turned  27, 
Negri  wBl  simply  not  have 
the  time  to  threaten  McGrary, 
though  the  evidence  suggests 
that  he  has  the  ability.  Yet  it 
has  taken  him  so  long  to 
emerge  as  a prolific  scoring 

machine  that  it  Is  tempting  to 

imagine  that,  some  time  in 
the  past  two  years,  he  made  a 
Faustian  pact  with 
Mephistopheles. 

This  fantasy  is  fuelled  by 
the  impression  of  Negri  as  a 
haunted,  isolated  figure,  his 
sullenness  not  even  lifted  by 
his  success  in  burying  the 
ball'  behind  opposing  goal- 
keepers. Reports  foam  the 
Ibrox  dressing-roam  confirm 
thafne  "hardly,  communicates 
with  his  teammates.  choosing 
to  sit  quietly  in  a corner.  , 

Most  significant,  however, 
is  the  suddenness  with  which 
he  hbs  been  transformed  from 
an  Itinerant,  unremarkable 
artisan  info  a striker  of  seem- 


ingly limitless  potential. 

Negri  started  as  a 17-year  - 
old  in  1988  with  Udinese,  then 
in  Serie  B,  and  spent  equally 
unimpressive  loan  periods 
with  several  Serie  C teams. 
His  first  five  seasons  yielded 
only  five  goals. 

He  Joined  the  lower-order 
Cosenza  in  1992  and  scored 
four  goals  before  going  on 
loan  to  Bologna  in  Serie  Cl. 
scoring  eight  times  in  2A 
games.  Recalled  to  Cosenza  in 
Serie  B in  1994-95,  be  racked 
up  19  in  34  appearances. 

That  was  enough  to  per- 
suade Perugia,  but  it  was  only 
last  season  when  he  netted  15 
times  In  27  matches  for  a 
team  who  would  be  relegated 
from  Serie  A,  that  he  was  rec- 
ognised by  Walter  Smith  as  a 
replacement  for  the  prolific 
Ally  McCoisL  He  almost  res-  j 
cued  Perugia  with  six  goals  in 
their  Last  four  games,  but  they  I 
were  relegated  by  losing  to  i 
Piacenza  on  the  last  day.  1 

Six  feet  tall  and  12st  xoib.  I 
Negri  is  never  likely  to  be  in- 
timidated — not  even  by  the 
towering  Marc  Rieper,  one  of 
his  opponents  at  Ibrox  today 
— but  it  is  his  speed.  Ingenu- 
ity and  finishing  power  with 
his  head  and  both  feet  that 
mark  him  as  a predator. 

The  player  himself  is 
apparently  enjoying  his  foot- 
ball. “Every  game  is  packed 
with  emotion.”  he  told  Gaz- 
zetta  deQo  Sport  “Our  sta- 
dium is  always  foil  with 
50,000  fans  who  shout  from 
the  first  to  the  last  minute, 
whether  we  are  winning  or 
losing. 

•'There’s  an  incredible 
warmth  at  Rangers,  compara- 
ble only  to  southern  sides  like 
Napoli.  Here  people  Judge  you 
on  the  field.  Your  private  life 
doesn’t  interest  them. 

T tend  not  to  give  inter- 
views. I am  not  made  that 
way.  I don't  film  to  say  banal 
fbhig"  or  talk  about  myself 
My  woft'S  to  score  and  here 
that  is  enough  for  the  fans.” 

Negri’s  mother,  however, 
revealed  earlier  this  week 
that  her  son  would  have  been 
wither  a thief  or  a footballer. 

"It’s  true,”  he  said.  “Thank 
heaven  1 became  a footballer. 


Unstoppable . . . the  stunning  late  development  of  Marco  Negri  is  the  stuff  of  fantasy  football  photograph;  david  Rogers 


But  the  story  didn't  stop  Andy 
Goram  or  Paul  Gascoigne 
making  fun  of  me.” 

Gordon  Smith,  the  former 
Rangers  forward  who  is  now 


“He  .is  a predator  of  the  first  | gaps.. It  means. he's  always  | per  cent  It  has  been  pointed 


order,”  said  Smith,  “which  I lined  up  to  pull  the  trigger. 


among  the  sharpest  and  most  [ score. 


means  that  the  rest  of  his 
game  doesn’t  stand  up.  He 
won’t  do  anything  other  than 


"He  has  also  shown  he  can 
survive  on  few  opportunities. 


out  that  he  hasn’t  achieved 
much  in  the  big  games,  such 
as  Europe  or  when  Dundee 


articulate  broadcasters  in 
Scottish  football,  is  a reliable 
witness  to  Negri's  abilities. 


He  has  a very  nigh  conver-  United  beat  Rangers  1-0  in 
Sion  ratio,  unlike  most  strik-  the  Coca-Cola  Cup. 


“When  he’s  doing  his  thing,  ers.  When  he  got  the  five  “But  it's  unfair  to  judge 
he  is  terrific.  He  tears  de-  against  [Dundee]  United,  the  him  when  the  team  aren’t 
fences  because  he  gets  info  goals- to-chances  rate  was  100  doing  well'' 


Squad  sheet  Full  guide  to  the  weekend's  Premiership  fixtures  including  injury  lists,  suspended  players  and  betting 


w. 

*■! 


Arsenalv  Manchester  United 

LMtaraLaago*  (moat  meant  on  rigMfc  Msenri  DWDDL;  Man  United  UNDWW 
Hatch  odds:  Amnai  13-8  Manchester  UnAedl  1-8  Draw  11-5 
itofaracMJPBodBnhan  (East  Laos) 

flnrnrrar1  Bould  Wright  Marshall 

Dixon  Andka  Upson 

Adams  Platt  Grimandl 

wmtsrtmm  Manninger  Hughes 

Parlour  Luklc  . Keown 

♦ Vieira  . Garda  Overmare 

Doubthd  OvannmifnM#.  Pwt{gK*i> 

tnjurwd  Mann 

Suspended  Bogkmnp  frawna  NwsmbarW),  Pa«  (Daowntere) 

ttordroatw  United  Schmelchol  PaWster  Poboreky 

- *****  Butt  Sotektaer  Johnson 

:JWL.  Beckham  . Colo  ■ McClar 

wQSte  Borg  ♦Seholos  VhnderGouw 

fi  B © (Uggs  . Curtis. 

KUi  G Neville  Sherfngham 

PNevffle  Cruyff 

nnnhlftif flnnn  . 

kdured  tnrin  (knoa,  januaty  10),  Know  Qmae.  1 W8) 

SopamMNonfl 


BlacklHirnRcwefSvEverton 

■mod  Park  3pnt  today 

lat  tec  Baekbuin  OWWDO;  Evwton  DUNDL 
MMclnwfcis:  Btocfctmm  d-6  Barton  7-2  Draw  1Z-5 

IMMrsssPEAlCOCfcff^Wl 

Blackburn  Rovers  Flowers  EBpfoy  McKhilay 

Valery  Sherwood  Bohnen 

♦ FHtcroft  Wilcox  Croft 

Itonchoz  Knma  Fettls 

Pedersen  QnBaohor  Broomes 

Sutton  Duff 


I DoMn  (back,  November  22).  Heresy  (knee,  November  28),  Flar  (broken  ama. 


Chelsea  v West  Ham  United 

Stamford  BrMg*  3p<a  tomorrow 
■et  fhn:  Chataoa  WlWW,  Wtest  Ham  LWLWt 
■rtdioddK  CMaaaS-13  Wtasi  Han  12-5  Draw  4-1 
Roto  roocQP  Barter  CPyrford) 

Chelsea  Do  Qoey  H Myers 

Sinclair  Hitchcock  Nicholis 

WMXMmk  Leboeuf  Kharine  Flo 

Babayaro  Clarke  Vialli 

BaM  Wise  Lambourde  Zola 

Petroscu  Granville  Di  Matteo 
Nearton  Gullit  Morris 

pyjml)fft|si  None 

Iqfmd  Lb  Saux  (dbow,  NoMmber  221.  Dubeiry  (aride,  November  221,  P Hughes  (ankle. 

Novwnbor  22J,  Poyot  pnaa  Sgamente.  19B« 

aapuMNw 


Lambcxjrde  Zola 

Granville  Di  Matteo 
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United  set  to 
knock  spots 
off  Liverpool 


David  Lacey 

EIGHT  years  ago  this 
month  there  lay  abend 
the  enticing  prospect  of 
watching  the  last  quali- 
fying rnatoh  for  the  1990  World 
Cup.  Trinidad  and  Tobago  were 
playing  the  United  States.  A 
warm  and  convivial  weekend 
was  guaranteed. 

The  airport  immigration  of- 
ficer in  Port  of  Spain  appeared 
most  suspicious,  staring  at 
the  passport  for  what  seemed 
an  age.  An  English  football 
writer?  Here  fora  match 
which  was  unlikely  to  hold, 
the  folks  back  borne  in  thrall? 
A likely  story. 

Finally  a decision  was 
reached.  “Tell  me.”  he  said  in 
sonorous  tones,  “what  has 
gone  wrong  with  Manchester 
United?" 

At  the  time  the  question  was 
being  posed  in  places  rather 
closer  to  Old  TraCTord  than  the 
fringes  of  the  Caribbean. 
United  were  going  nowhere 
fast.  They  had  struggled  into 
the  lop  half  of  the  table  and 
were  about  to  plunge  back  be- 
low the  salt  They  had  even 
lost  5-1  to  Manchester  City. 

Later  that  season,  in  March 
1990,  there  was  serious  specu- 
lation that  United  would  end 
up  being  relegated.  “Alex  Fer- 
guson ’s  side  have  foiled  him 
abjectly.”  wrote  one  tabloid. 
The  Manchester  United  chair- 
man Martin  Edwards  had 
even  faced  demands  for  Fergu- 
son's dismissal. 

Now  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  such  things  were  happen- 
ing at  Old  Trafford  in  the  pres- 
ent century  let  alone  the  pres- 
ent decade.  United  are  poised 
to  reenter  the  quarter-finals 
of  the  Champions  League  and 
showing  every  sign  of  racing 
away  to  their  fifth  Premier- 
ship title  in  six  seasons. 

In  1990  the  winning  of  the 
FA  Cup,  followed  by  the  Cup 
Winners’ Gup  triumph  the 
following  season,  represented 
Ferguson’s  silver  lLaing'BufL-I 
small  change  compared  to  Un- 
ited's subsequent  achieve- 
ments and  present  ambitions. 

Statistically  they  still  have 
some  way  to  go  towards  emii-  - 
la  ting  Liverpool's  heavily- 


concentrated  run  of  success 
between  1975  and  1984.  when 
the  championship  went  to  An- 
! field  seven  times  In  nine  sea- 
sons, folio  wed  on  four  occa- 
sions by  the  European  Cup. 
But  amid  football’s  present 
booming  popularity  the  im- 
pact of  United  on  the  nation’s 
consciousness  is  far  greater. 

Fair  judgment  does  not 
come  into  it  Several  Liver- 
pool teams  have  been  more 
accomplished  than  the  pres- 
ent Manchester  United  side. 
The  Liverpool  of  1987-88  argu- 
ably remains  the  team  of  the 
century.  But  more  than  ever, 
like  the  pop  industry,  football 
is  all  about  now.  Lyrically  and 
musically  the  Spice  Girls  may 
be  less  gifted  than  the  Ink 
Spots,  but  they  will  probably 
sell  more  records. 

Tomorrow  Manchester 
United  are  at  Arsenal.  Less 
than  a month  ago  this  fixture 
appeared  to  represent  the 
start  of  the  best  contest  yet  for 
the  Premiership  title.  Now  it  1 
is  threatening  to  offer  little 
more  than  further  confirma- 
tion of  United’s  omnipotence. 

While  it  is  healthy  for  the 
game  to  have  a team  setting  1 
consistently  high  standards  of 
performance  and  doing  so, 
moreover,  with  a generous  - 
sprinkling  of  maturing 
English  talents,  the  failure  of 
sides,  who  at  one  time  would 
have  given  United  a much . 
harderrunfortheirmoun- 
tains  of  money,  to  do  so  now  is 
worrying.  , 

Dennis  Bergkamp's  suspen- 
sion at  Highbury  has  revealed 
the  relative  shallowness  of  Ar- 
sene  Wenger’s  resources,  An- 
field  continues  to  afi  Newcas- 
tle are  again  becoming 
football 's  Giants  Despair.  Ever- 
ton  have  gone  to  seed  and  Spurs 
are  foil  of  overpriced  software. 


MAYBE,  if  Arsenal 

falter  and  Liverpool 
fade,  Roy  Hodgron’s 
imaginative  revival 
ofBlackbum's  fortunes,  Chel- 
sea's raffish  individualists,  or 
George  Graham's  patient,  per- 
ceptive rebuilding  programme 
at  Leeds  will  prey  on  Old  Traf- 
ford’s  nerves  at  home  while  - 
Ferguson  seeks  greater  glory 
abroad.  - 

But  there  is  nothing  like  win- 
ning championships  for  win1 
ning  more  championships:  It  ■ - 
has  becomea  habit  WitifUftlted 
just  as  it  onre^5s¥cii^iVerpool 
and  ArsenaL  Afoongtheircon1 
temporaries  they  alone  know 
how  titles  are  won  Aiuf maybe 
that  will  remain  ih’e'tia^ until 
someone  romes‘dlon&ttf  rare 
Liverpool’s  collective  amnesia. 


Coventry  City  v Newcastle  United 

HBtafMd  Road  3pm  tottav 

Laat  Cowwxry  DDLOW;  NwcasBe  UMLDO 

Mated  BMBQMIItiy  13-a  Newcastle  11-B  Draw  11-5 
Retetes:  P A Durtdn  {Portland) 


Coventry  City 


Ogrtzovfc 

Shaw 

Burrows 

WiUtaim 


Breen 

Huctetoy 

Tetter 

Nilsson 

Salako 

Johansen 

LJghtboume 


Hodman 

Boland 

Ducros 

Hall 

Hayworth 

Shilton 

GavfriSlrachan 


Dublin  Johansen  Shilton 

Sottvedt  LJghtboume  GevtiStrac 

DquMM  Huctoby  (thigh),  Tetfer  (ankle).  Nissan  tarry.  Salako  (hamstring),  Hal  (Bu) 
taijured  Daish  0<me.  November  22).  Wtietan  (ankle,  Dacemberi3} 

SmptMted  Nona 


CverteP 


Short 
Watson 
+ BiRc 

HinebcWfe 


Southafl 

Williamson 

Stuart 

Gerrard 

Barrett 

Ball 


Barmby 

McCann 

Barrett 

Thomas 

Dunne 

Branch 

Phelan 


Speed  Barrett  Branch 

Ferguson  Ball  Phelan 

Doubtful  Soutfial  (Toot) 

loloml  FanwBy  (tawe,  Nowambw22).  Grart  hhln.  NcNambar22).  Parkinson  tom. 
August  1088) 

Saaoandod  None 


Forrest 

♦ Moncur 

Potts 

Nowfcastta  United  Ohren 

Lee 

Peacock 

Unsworth 

Berkovlc 

Bishop 

w Barton 

Tomasson 

Albert 

Pearce 

Hartson 

Rowland 

a^a  Watson 

GlDesple 

Hamilton 

Ferdinand 

Abou 

Lampard 

lUrtSnl  Beresford 

Katsbaa 

Barnes 

Impey 

Seatey 

Moore 

MBlwl  Ptetono 

Hlstop 

Hughes 

<0  Lomas 

Terrier 

Batty 

Smicek 

Brayson 

Doubtful  None 

IqianNl  MWosto  (Knee.  November  231.  Bwacker  (hamstring.  Nowmbar23),lasariciG 
(grain.  November  23),  Kltsoci  (grain.  December  13},  Dicks  (knee.  198B),  Hall  (loot.  19S8) 
Supouded  None 


Doubtful  Ncm 

falkmd  AspriSa  {stomach,  November  22),  Pearce  (hamstring.  Novw*er  zz),  Howey 
(tahBw.  November  20),  Rush  (Knee,  December  13),  Sheerer  rankle.  March  1898) 
Suspended  None 
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Crystal  Palace  v Aston  Villa 


m 


S^SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSL^ 

BrntmtcP  Jones  (taugtdorougti}  

Cnrsbtl  Pataeo  IBtar  -RotfoMr  Veart 

* Smith  • Lombanlo  Burton 

LtaHten  SWppwtoy  Quinn 

EJ  worthy  Dywr  Embten 

a . r2f  * HnUarnoa  Ormshaw  Ndah 

y*|  Oordon  Davies 

Roborte  ZOhar 

tewanber  24).  ^ 

Nwamber29),  Hteter  {taw*  Decumber  1^,  TWfle  pstekanhg.  Jarowy  1888) 

iMpiiiidjho  - — ; — 

ArionVBa  Wlaon  Tfarfco  Bcsnteh 

Southgate  lMoaevto  Hendrie 

tTLlniTib  Grayson  Joachim 

Bteunten  Curcic  Hughes 

Wright  Charles  Oakes 

Taylor  Bilogu 

Draper  • Nelson 

Doabtfkd  Nelson  (Icnuot,  Bosnhti  JaweJ 
hand  Colynwro  (nara.  November  22J 


Leeds  United  v Derby  County 

■bad  Rood  Span  today 
Lost  Ovor  Leads  wdwlw:  Derby  wddlw 
Hatch  odds:  Leads  S-6  Derby  S-4»aw1 1-4 
nofaroe:  N S Barry  (ScuDhorpe). 

Leeds  United  Hartyn  Mbefra 


Liverpool  v Tottenham  Hotspur 

fluHalrt  ~l|im  hill  nr 

Last  flvo:  UverpooJ  LWLWD:  UrtwHian)  DLWU. 

Hotdta  odds:  Liverpool  1-2  Ttottenham  11  -2  Draw  12-5 
Rotates;  SJ  bodge  (Barratay) 


Aston  VBte 


SHcffieM  Wed  vBoKon  Wanderers^ 


K, 


peuWMNone 

fcjprod  Cartwno  (fix*,  fk 

Novambur  22) 
fluaooddod  None 

Botton  Wanderers 


Pollock 


M Carr 

Hohteworth  Taylor 
rrancteon  AJJofree 


McAnespte 

Phafipa 

Johansen 

Todd 


ragrng|*a  Radabe  Halle 

Llwirlf  Robertson  Maybury 

tsEsF  HopUn  Mol&naar 

Haatend  Bowyer 

DbrdrtM  Jobsan  (knee,  Decembar  13).  Sharpe  (knee,  August  1998) 
htfmd  Hal®  (groin) 

Ousp—dert  None 


| Derby  County  Poom  ' Dally  Stunidge 

Rowett  Aaanovlc  Houit 

CflOf 1 ” > Lassen  Willems  Kozkik 

| > D Powell  Hunt 

VjpH  c PowaH  Trollope 

Bafano  Carbon 

Candey  Yates 

Doubtful  StunUga  {barreUtnEO 

Sumac  ftwick,  November  2S5.  Sarto  (tamstrtng.  Novembar  22),  Vtoi  dar  Laan 
(ankle,  November  219) 

ampended  None  Uwlhln  VWncticpe.  sols.  Burton  gntemaBwe)  duly} 

Southampton  v Barnsley 

Tbo  DoKSpmtodev  _ _ ...» 

Last  thw:  So^hempton  LWLWW;  Bamsifly  LLWLD 

Hatch  oddea  Southampton  8-11  Barnsley  10-3  Draw  »-4 

RafarawGR  Ashby  (Worcester)  


Hassefoakik 

Uley 

Harts 

Jackson 

Beeney 

Jobson 

Sharpe 


Liverpool 


James 
Jones 
K verms 
Bjomebye 
lace 


Derby  County 


Botton  DUW 

H^eboddr  Sheffield  Wad  &6B0CWI  7-4  Draw  12-5 

HatMooiHDRaadllBItiieiehara) - 

ekUfbM'WM)  Pressman  ■ Booth  WhttUngham 

• Mete,  Clarke  Btondeau 

Dfaiyir  Atherton  Nicol 

iMiwniimn  Hyde  Humphn^s 

■'  M Canto  Pam  bridge  Oates 

' —aoHon  RudI  Donaldson 


Fowler 

Doubtful  Canaghor  (ankle).  wrigM  (back) 
fnfurod  Babb  (rt»,  Nuwmbar22) 
Soapomfod  None 


Tattenham  Hotspur  Walker 


Ruddock 

Murphy 

Wright 

Thomas 


Harkness 

Neilsen 

Beraer 

McAteer 

Owen 

Carragher 


Walker  Anderfeon  Nielsen 

Carr  Qinota  CJemence 

Campbell  Armstrong  Fox 

Seales  Baardsen  Farm 

Edinburgh  Calderwood  Dominguez 

Howells  Vega  Iverson 

Sbiton  Mabbutt  Allen 


Doubtful  Vaga  (hamsaing) 

tossed  ftnsiand  (Stwnacti,  Nowmbor  24),  Austin  (knw.  December  zoj 


FA  Premiership  table 


Southampton 


Monlmu  (first 

Lmdekvant  Davfos 
palmer  Johansen 

ffichanbon  Hughes 


Oakley  Williams 

Le  Ttokr  Chariton 
Hint  Staler 


Neflson 

Basham 

Taylor 


Doubtful  Non« 

tojwed  Ostanstad  {enkte.  Dteamber  20) 
Smwoded  None 


Hrbtotf 
Tinkler 
Thompson 
Appleby 
Ten  Heuvel 


Mured  COX  ( OTBlrtig.  Novwroer  <2^.  “ 


Bamatoy  Watson  Bullock  Hrblov 

Baden  Boaande  Tinkler 

De  Zeeuw  LUdefl  Thompson 

Moses  Hendrie  Appleby 

ShfrtBff  Laese  Ten  Heuvel 

Krton  MarcaBe 

Rodfearn  ♦Sheridan 

SmdWted  (Wrus.  Nowmtar  22J,^ A Buloek  pmw.  Januaiy^ i0),DawisflBalndedWAe4 
Suteended  None 


Manlltd 

IS 

6 

1 

0 

23 

4 

2 

3 

1 

6 

3 

22 

28 

Arsenal 

13 

4 

2 

0 15 

1 

2 

4 

1 

12 

12 

14 

24 

Bbckbum 

13 

3 

2 

1 

13 

7 

3 

4 

0 10 

4 

12 

24 

Chelsea 

12 

3 

0 

1 

8 

5 

4 

1 

3 18 

10 

12 

22 

Leicester 

13 

3 

3 

1 

11 

7 

3 

1 

2 

8 

6 

6 

22 

Derby 

12 

4 

2 

0 

14 

4 

2 

0 

4 

8 

11 

7 

20 

Leeds 

13 

2 

1 

3 

6 

7 

4 

1 

2 10 

6 

3 

20 

Liverpool 

12 

4 

0 

1 

14 

5 

1 

4 

2 

7 

8 

8 

IS 

Newcastle 

10 

4 

2 

1 

10 

8 

1 

0 

2 

2 

5 

-1 

17 

Wimbledon 

13 

2 

2 

4 

8 

9 

2 

2 

1 

7 

6 

0 

18 

West  Ham 

12 

4 

0 

1 

10 

4 

1 

1 

5 

6 

15 

-a 

I? 

Coventry 

13 

2 

5 

0 

s 

6 

1 

2 

3 

2 

8 

-4 

16 

Crystal  Palace 

12 

0 

2 

3 

3 

8 

4 

1 

2 

9 

6 

-2 

15 

Aston  Villa 

13 

2 

1 

3 

6 11 

2 

1 

4 

6 

8 

-7 

14 

Tottenham 

13 

3 

2 

2 

7 

7 

0 

2 

4 

4 

10 

■6 

13 

Southampton 

13 

3 

1 

3 

9 

9 

1 

0 

5 

4 

11 

-7 

13 

Everton 

12 

3 

1 

3 11 

11 

0_ 

2 

3 

_2 

7 

-5 

12 

Botton 

12 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

7 

13 

-6 

12 

Barnsley 

13 

2 

1 

4 

6 15 

1 

0 

5 

4 

21 

-26 

10 

Shelf  Wed 

13 

2 

1 

3 

8 12 

0 

2 

5 10 

23 

-17 

g 

Player  in  the  frame 
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Danen  Anderton 

The  Tottenham 
midfielder  is  in  line 
fra*  his  first  start  of 
the  season  at 
Liverpool  this 
afternoon  after 
recovering  from  his 
latest  injury,  a 
hamstring  strain 


Aml 

The  week’s  transfers 


Paul  Lambert  Borussia  Dortmund  to  Cettio  £2m;  Joha  McG inlay 
Bottor  to  Bradford  £625,000;  David  nature*  Preston  to  Chestarfteld 
playw  plus  £130,000;  Tbny  Lomor  Chesterfield  to  Preston  swap; ' 
Gavin  G onion  Hull  to  Unco  hi  £30,000;  NeH  Edwards  Stockport  to 
Rochdale  £25,000;  Gavtn  Price  St  Johnstone  to  Stirling  nominal  fee; 
Vance  Warner  Nottingham  Forest  to  Rotherham  undisclosed;  David 
Whyte  Reading  to  Ipswich  tree;  Erik  Pughwtad  Viking  Stavanger  to 
Norwich  free;  Cfive  WMker to  Cheltenham  ftee;  Darren  Beekford 
to  Total  Network  Solutions  free;  Paid  Cook  Stenhousemuirlo . 
Cowdenbeath;  Bryan  Boat  Albion  to  Vale  of  Leven;  Paid  Embton 
Chariton  to  Brighton  loan;  Andy  Legg  Birmingham  to  Ipswich  loan; 
Tony  Warner  Liverpool  to  Swindon  loan;  Ian  (MHiwcdl  Burnley  to 
Doncaster  loan;  Lao  Hodges  West  Ham  to  Plymouth  loan;  Andy. 
Legg  Birmingham  to  Ipswich  loan;  Scott  Paterson  Bristol  City  to 
Cardiff  Joan;  Neil  Woods  Grimsby  to  WSgaa*  Ken  Ward  Falkirk  to 
Clydebank  loan 

Probable  starters  in  bold;  contenders,  probable  substitutes  and.  other" 
squad  members  In  light  ♦ one  more  booking  will  earn  suspension 
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Central 

strength 

Michael  Walker 
talks  to 
Gary  Pallister 
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Williams 
not  guilty 
admit 
Italians 


Prosecutor  pursues  charges  against  Head 
and  Newey  in  Senna  manslaughter  case 

— r— n — that  they  would  field  a dan- 

Jorai  Hooper  serous  car  is  preposterous.  I 

— just  hope  now  that  the  same 

IN  A sensational  new  twist  results  follow  for  Patrick 
to  the  Ayrton  Senna  man-  Head  and  Adrian  Newey." 
daughter  trial,  the  prose-  Passarini  has  also  con- 
cutor  yesterday  asked  for  tended  that  the  driver’s  on- 
charges  to  be  dropped  against  board  camera  was  working 
Frank  Williams,  manager  of  up  to  the  moment  of  collision. 


the  late  Brazilian  driver's 
team. 

But  Maurizio  Passarini 
said  he  intended  pressing 


He  has  said  he  believed  that 
the  images  it  captured  would 
prove  his  case  that  the  break 
in  the  steering  column  was 


ahead  with  his  case  against  the  cause,  and  not  a result,  of , 
Patrick  Head,  Williams-  the  fatal  impact  The  rights  to 
Renault’s  technical  director,  on-board  transmission  are  I 
and  the  former  chief  designer  held  by  Foca  TV. 


Adrian  Newey. 

He  added  that  their  error 


Earlier  this  year  three  of 
the  company’s  employees  told 
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had  been  “microscopic"  and  the  court  that  the  "feed"  had 
recommended  that  they  each  been  switched  away  from 


be  given  a one-year  sus- 
pended sentence.  Both  men 
have  invoked  their  right  not 
to  give  evidence  and  a verdict 
is  due  next  month. 


Senna’s  car  as  it  entered  the 
Tamburello  curve.  The  foot- 
age submitted  to  the  court 
ends  0.9  seconds  before  the 
crash.  Passarini  said  he  was 


Accusing  the  international  opening  a separate  investiga- 
grand  prix  world  of  showing  tlon  into  the  evidence  given 
“disdain”  for  Italian  legal  by  all  three  Foca  employees: 
proceedings,  the  prosecutor  Eddie  Baker,  the  producer, 


Getting  shipshape . . . Lisa  Charles  checks  KF  Education’s  rigging  at  the  start  of  the  second  leg  of  the  Whitbread  Round  the  World  Race  which  leaves  Cape  Town  today.  Report  page  -1 

Cole  and  Sutton  called  up  by  England 


aim  announced  an  investiga- 
tion into  three  officials  of  file 


Alan  Woolard,  the  director, 
and  Andy  James,  video 


Formula  One  Constructors*  switcher.  The  prosecutor 
Association  (Foca)  on  suspi-  claimed  their  evidence 


cion  of  perjury. 


“would  he  comical  if  it  were 


Passarini’s  case  is  that  Sen-  not  so  tragic” 


na’s  car  shot  off  the  Imola  cir- 
cuit’s Tamburello  curve  three 


He  also  complained  that 
Foca' had  not  given  his  office 


years  ago  because  of  a negli-  the  videotape  until  three 
gently -modified  steering  months  after  the  accident 


column. 

His  request  that  Frank  Wil- 
liams he  acquitted  came  just 
over  a week  after  he  had 
given  the  wheelchair-bound 
tram  manager  a two-hour 
grilling  in  court  At  that  time 
Williams  testified  that  he  was  ; 


Williams  testified  last  week 
that  his  team  had  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  film  within  seven 
days  of  Senna’s  death, 

“This  is  typical  of  the  dis- 
dain with  which  the  Formula 
One  world  has  followed  this 
enquiry,”  Passarini  declared. 


in  charge  of  the  team's  busi-  He  said  he  Intended  to  use  let- 
ness  affairs  and  did  not  follow  ters  sent  to  Italian  Investiga- 
its  operations  day  to  day.  He  tors  by  Benue  Ecclestone,  the 
denied  all  knowledge  of  who  head  of  Foca,  as  evidence  in 


had  cut  down  the  steering 
column,  and  bow. 

Passarini  told  the  court 


this  latest  inquiry. 

The  defence  is  due  to  sum 
up  when  the  court  reconvenes 


that  williams  should  be  let  off  on  November  26  and  a verdict 
“for  not  having  committed  is  expected  during  the  middle 
the  offence".  He  said  the  team  of  next  month.  Three  track 
manager  had  no  “judicial  officials  are  also  charged  with 
power"  to  stop  the  change  to  manslaughter. 


David  Lacey  on  Glenn  Hoddle’s  widening 
of  the  net  in  search  for  a Shearer  stand-in 


NDY  COLE  and 
Chris  Sutton  have 


ANDY  COLE  and  are  hoping  to  wind  up  their 
Chris  Sutton  have  preparations  in  Portugal 
been  called  up  for  shortly  before  the  touma- 
Bngland’s  opening  ment  starts  In  France  next 
World  Cup  warm-up  against  June.  By  then  Hodjdle  will 
Cameroon  at  Wembley  today  know  whether  Shearer  is  fit 
week  as  Glenn  Hod  die  widens  to  take  part,  but  some  strong 
his  search  for  alternatives  to  options  need  to  emerge  dur- 
Alan  Shearer,  whose  injuries  ing  the  coming  months. 


will  keep  him  oat  until  next 
spring  at  the  earliest 
Cole’s  recall  yesterday  was 
expected  following  the  burst 


While  Shearer’s  inestima- 
ble value  to  England  was 
reconfirmed  by  his  perfor- 
mance in  Chorzow  at  the  end 


of  scoring  form  which  has  of  May,  when  he  produced  a 
brought  him  eight  goals  in  classic  exhibition  of  the  cen- 
three  matches  for  Manchester  tre-forward’s  art  as  Poland 
United,  including  two  hat-  were  beaten  2-0.  Hoddle  owes 
tricks.  Sutton's  inclusion  in  a his  success  in  qualifying 
senior  England  squad  for  the  largely  to  soundness  in  de- 


stage  then  the  sort  of  finish- 
ing Shearer  provided  during 
Euro  96  will  be  essential 

This  is  what  Hoddle  will  be 
seeking  from  Shearer's  aspir- 
ing understudies  and  the 
Cameroon  game  could  be 
Cole's  chance  to  jump  the 
queue.  Les  Ferdinand  and 
Stan  CoQymore  are  unfit  and 
in  any  case  the  international 
prospects  for  both  players  are 
receding  fast  Ian  Wright,  an 
established  replacement  for 
Shearer,  has  gone  ofT  the  boil 
for  Arsenal  and  Robbie 
Fowler  Is  not  long  back  from 
Injury. 

Cole,  who  has  made  two 
England  appearances  as  a 
substitute,  would  seem  to 
have  a better  chance  of  gain- 
ing a third  cap  in  a week's 
time  than  Sutton  has  of  win- 


first  time  is  more  of  a sur-  fence  in  potentially  difficult  rung  his  first.  Hoddle  was  par- 


prise,  since  Hoddle  appeared 
to  have  been  unimpressed  by 


away  games. 

This  will  again  be  impor- 


the  Blackburn  striker's  pro-  tant  in  the  first  phase  of  the 


lific  start  to  the  season. 


World  Cup  proper  as  teams 


the  steering  column  that 
Senna  had  asked  for. 


All  six  defendants  have 
pleaded  not  guilty  but  if 


The  Cameroon  game  will  be  jockey  for  position  in  the 
the  first  of  six  World  Cup  eight  opening  groups.  But  if 
looseners  for  England,  who  England  reach  the  knockout 


ticularly  impressed  by  the 
Manchester  United  striker's 
hat-trick  against  Feyenoord 
in  Wednesday’s  Champions 
League  game  in  Rotterdam. 

“After  he  had  completed  his 
hat-trick  the  camera  panned 


over  to  him  and  there  was  a 
great  big  smile  on  his  face.” 
Hoddle  observed  yesterday.  “I 
hadn't  seen  that  from  him  be- 
fore. but  that’s  how  he's  play- 
ing. He  has  proved  to  his  club 
and  to  ourselves  that  he  has 
an  inner  belief." 

Paul  Me r son.  in  good  form 
for  Middlesbrough,  is  back  in 
the  squad  along  with  Rio  Fer- 
dinand, the  young  West  Ham 
sweeper  dropped  before  the 
Moldova  game  in  September 
following  a drink-drive  con- 
viction. Ferdinand  was  also 
among  a group  of  England 
Under-21  players  disciplined 
by  Peter  Taylor  in  Italy  for 
breaking  bounds. 

Fearing  media  reaction  if 
Ferdinand  was  left  out  of  the 
Under-21  party  for  the  Uefa 
Championship  qualifying 
play-off  against  Greece  in 
Crete  on  Thursday,  the  FA  in- 
dicated that  he  was  in  it  when 
Hoddle  had  always  intended 
picking  him  for  the  senior 
squad.  Yesterday  Hoddle 
called  this  ''camouflage”. 
Shabby  deception  more  like. 


However,  “Newey  and  Head  Newey  and  Head  are  found 
designed  it  badly  and,  in  par-  guilty  of  manslaughter  they 


liciilar,  did  not  check  how  the  would  have  an  immediate 
plan  was  put  into  execution”,  right  to  appeal,  which  means 
he  said  in  his  summing-up.  that  the  definitive  verdict 
Senna,  a three  times  world  might  not  be  known  for  years, 
champion,  died  during  the  • Michael  Schumacher  ex- 
IBM  San  Marino  Grand  Prix  pects  to  be  disciplined  by  the 
when  his  car  left  the  track  at  International  Automobile 
almost  140  mph  and  hit  a con-  Federation  (FIA)  for  his  part 
crete  wafl.  in  a collision  with  Jacques 

The  veteran  FI  team  owner  Villeneuve  at  Jerez  a fort- 


Villa  play  in  Bucharest  on  Little’s  birthday 


Peter  White 


A TRIP 
#^probai 


to  Romania  was 
bly  not  the  way  in 


In  the  third  round  with  the  Villa  will  go  to  Romania 
first  leg  away  on  November  without  their  Australian 
25.  his  double  anniversary,  goalkeeper  Marie.  Bosnich, 
Little  said:  “In  all  hones-  who  Is  on  World  Cup  duty. 
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Federation  (FIA)  for  his  part  which  Brian  Little  had 
in  a collision  with  Jacques  planned  to  celebrate  his 


ty  I know  very  little  about 
Steaua,  so  It  will  mean  hav- 


but  at  least  they  have 
avoided  the  German  hold- 


The  veteran  FI  team  owner  Vflleneuve  at  Jerez  a fort-  44th  birthday  and  the  third 
Sen  Tyrrell  said  last  night:  "I  night  ago.  But  the  German  anniversary  of  ht«  appoint- 
am  delighted  for  Frank.  It  is  hopes  to  escape  a suspension,  ment  as  Aston  Villa  man- 
terrific  news.  Here  is  the  "I  think  I will  be  punished  ager.  But  he  learned  yester- 
team  which  has  designed  and  one  way  or  the  other,”  he  said 


anniversary  of  his  appoint-  vide  tough  opposition, 
ment  as  Aston  Villa  man-  Recently  1 watched  Bastia 


ing  to  do  a lot  of  homework,  era  Schalke  04,  Atletico  Ma- 
But  I know  they  will  pro-  drid,  Intern azionale  and 


raced  some  or  the  very  best 
cars  in  FI  history.  The  idea 


yesterday.  “Either  a fine  or 
maybe  TO.  be  docked  points." 


day  that  his  side,  England's 
sole  survivors  in  the  Uefa 
Cup,  had  been  drawn 
against  Steaua  Bucharest 


Iwmi*  Panlnan.  A_  1 In  a U*f*  Cap  “***  * **"  L«rt)  * 

beat  Bordeaux  4-1  in  a rac-W  Vienna:  Brooa  * SctwBca;  Twente 
French  league  game  and  Enschede  V Aunrrc  Craafla  Zagreb  v 
Stoaoa  have  just  knogrwl  vmwriVI 

Bastia  out  out  the  Uefa  » Bochum:  Kurtwutv*  v Spartak  Moscow. 

Ties  to  tw  played  on  November  as  and 


A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 
to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to  The 
Guardian  Crossword,  EO.  Box  14641,  London,  EClR  3JX. 
or  Fax  to  0171  278  9115  by  first  post  on  Friday  Solution 
and  winners  in  the  Guardian  on  Monday  November  17. 
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Set  by  Shed 

Across 

7 Chariot  crash — that’s 
about  the  long  and  the  short 
of  It  (8) 

# Both  hands  devoured  by 
sea  fish  (6) 

10  Soil  eaters  found  here  (4} 

11  Also  sour  in  abhorrence  of 
doom's  agent  (4,2,4) 

i 12  Original  cause  involving 
spin  doctor's  job— 
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Sbum  1, 60re  No^Banborg/Zoppelinheim, 


spinning  or  frowsting?  (6) 

14  Domestic  about  to  become 
Wealthy  and  handle  small 
claims  (8) 

15  Cast  shadow  over  ship  in 

study  (6)  w 

17  ®Jfcret80fa  Painter  in  gaoP 

20  A quiet  little  desire  (8) 

22  Do  out  of  coat  (6) 

23  Musical  arrangement's  odd 
likeness  (10) 

24  Record  that  sticks  (4) 

on  behaT^,Sr^^!M-,w 


25  Mend  the  pain  (6) 

26  Rod  receives  mall  order  for 
lotion  (8) 

Down 

1 Loose  grip  on  secure 
tenancy  (8) 

2 What  dramatic  cast  does  (4) 

3 Portly  woman  priest  (6) 

4 Road  Up  notice  — one  in 
the  wrong  place  (8) 

5 Order  pint  of  lager  — no 
point  being  extravagant  (10) 

6 Painter,  one  replacing  king 
in  cave  (6) 

8 Covering  a point  in 

duplicate  (6) 

13  Ruth  holds  unsteady  tree  up 
for  all  time  (10) 

16  Memorials  to  top 

entomologist  finding  bug  in 
capsized  vessel  (8) 

IS  Abandoned  without 
headwear  or  hood  (2,6) 

19  Imperial  successor, 
mensu rally  speaking  (6) 

21  Dressing  in  pub  on  pedestal 
(o) 

22  Escape  introduction  of 

foreign  friend’s  relations  (6) 
24  Thanks,  compiler,  for  being 

unadventurous  (4) 
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